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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


The Labour Force, October 


Employment decreased by 16,000 between September and October, a less- 
than-seasonal decline. The labour force continued to expand more rapidly than 
it has for the past two years; in October it was 3.3 per cent larger than a year 
earlier—but employment was up only 1.5 per cent. 

The number unemployed increased more than seasonally during the month, 
and was 117,000 higher than a year earlier. 

In the week ended October 15, the labour force was estimated at 6,499,000, 
which is 25,000 higher than the month before and 209,000 higher than a year 


_ earlier. Employment was estimated at 6,131,000, which, although 16,000 lower 


than at mid-September, was 92,000 higher than in October 1959. Unemploy- 
ment was estimated at 368,000, which is 41,000 higher than a month earlier, 


Employment 


Between September and October, employment gains in some non-farm 
industries, notably services, manufacturing and trade, were almost as large as 
the seasonal decrease in agriculture. As a result, the net decrease in employment 
during the month was smaller than in recent years. Women accounted for 
almost all of the increase in non-agricultural employment. 

The increase in employment over last year resulted from contrasting 
trends in the goods-producing and service-producing industries. In the service 
industry, principally in community, personal and government services, employ- 
ment was up 10 per cent over the year; there were smaller increases in trade 
and finance. Employment was considerably lower than last year in construction 


and manufacturing, and there were lesser declines in other goods-producing 


industries. 
The number of women employed showed a substantial growth over the 


year, increasing 7 per cent, largely as a result of continued expansion in the 


service industry. Because of the slackness in goods-producing industries, the 
number of employed men was down slightly from a year earlier. 

Employment was estimated at 6,131,000 in October, 6,147,000 in Septem- 
ber, and 6,039,000 in October 1959. The number of men employed was 
estimated at 4,470,000 in October, 4,512,000 in September and 4,493,000 in 
October 1959; for women the comparable numbers were 1,661,000; 1,635,000 
and 1,546,000. 


This summary of the Labour Force Survey now presents a national 
estimate of unemployment. Briefly, unemployment as now defined com- 
bines Labour Force Survey estimates of persons without jobs and seeking 


work, and persons on temporary layoff. Estimates of employment and 
unemployment for months prior to October, when the new definition was 
adopted, have been revised to conform to the new definition. 
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Non-agricultural employment in October was estimated at 5,436,000; 
agricultural, 695,000. 

Between September and October, farm employment dropped seasonally 
in all regions except British Columbia. Non-farm employment rose in all 
regions; the only large increase was in Ontario, where it increased by 25,000, 
to some extent as a result of rehiring in automobile and parts plants. Over the 
year, total employment was up in all regions except British Columbia, where 
there was little change. 

The regional breakdown of employment estimates was: 


October 1960 September 1960 October 1959 


Atlantic .\:t;. 1k Sees te 546,000 551,000 ~ 528,000 

Quebec’ | .}..4.-5/ eee 1,694,000 1,699,000 1,670,000 

Ontario) <%.4.02:). See 2,272,000 2,262,000 2,238,000 

Prairies ..¢.<:scs-cea-cenya ee 1,080,000 1,104,000 1,061,000 

Pacific). 2. is.) aja eee 539,000 531,000 542,000 
Unemployment 


Unemployment increased by 41,000 between September and October, a rise 
somewhat greater than usual for this time of year. The increase brought the 
number unemployed in October to 5.7 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 4.0 per cent in October 1959 and 5.3 per cent in October 1958. In 
September the ratio was 5.1 per cent. 

Men accounted for 83 per cent of the unemployed, and for most of the 
increase over the year, a reflection in part of the employment decline in the 
goods-producing industries. The increase in the number of unemployed women 

was somewhat smaller, proportionally, 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANADA partly because of growth of job oppor- 

JULY 1958 TO DATE tunities in trade and services. 
vcleiaiahiiindiianacc ia The largest percentage increases in 
unemployment over the year occurred in 


Lebour Force Ontario and British Columbia, partly 
wibicseth: Se as a result of decreased demands for 

ee Ee : manufacturing workers. The number 
ee eee = RE unemployed aged 35 to 55 increased, 
ERE re oe proportionally, more than in other age 


groups, although the number of unem- 
ployed was higher than a year earlier in 
all age groups. 


Employed 
6,300,000 

6,200,000 + 

6,100,000 - 


con VCR ST AS Regional Summaries 


5,800,000 


In the Atlantic region, employment 
remained fairly stable between September 
and October. Contractions in the primary 

sandy industries were largely offset by gains 

Re tweeiils. in trade and transportation. Reductions 
5,200,000 ——f ses in farm and fishing employment followed 
| the usual seasonal patterns but layoffs 

in coal mining were due to market con- 
ditions. Marketing of apple and potato 
crops resulted in increased demands for 
packers, warehousemen and transporta- 


5,200,000 


tion workers. Employment in food processing plants declined seasonally but 
elsewhere in manufacturing, employment either advanced or remained stable. 

Employment in October, at 546,000, was 18,000 higher than a year ago. 
Gains occurred in forestry, manufacturing, and the service producing industries; 
declines in construction, mining and farming. Employment in the Atlantic 
region in September was estimated at 551,000. 

Unemployment in the region was estimated at 46,000, an increase of 
8,000 from September and 9,000 from October 1959. It amounted to 7.8 per 
cent of the labour force, compared with 6.5 per cent in October 1959. 

In the Quebec region, employment showed no appreciable change. Agricul- 
tural employment declined seasonally but increasing activity in forestry resulted 
in a noticeable seasonal addition to the work force. Non-residential construction 
remained steady, but residential construction increased sharply, reversing the 
trend of the past several months. Manufacturing employment showed little 
change from the previous month. Employment in the region was estimated at 
1,694,000 in October, 1,699,000 in September, and 1,670,000 in October 1959. 

The rise of more than 2 per cent in non-farm employment over the year 
resulted essentially from an improvement in employment in forestry and 
mining and in the service industries. There was a substantial year-to-year 
decline in residential construction in spite of an increase in housing starts 
in October; this was largely responsible for the decrease in construction 
employment over the year. Losses overshadowed gains in a number of manu- 
facturing industries, bringing total manufacturing employment down from 
last year’s level. The main weaknesses were in the manufacture of transportation 
equipment—apart from aircraft—electrical apparatus and wood products. 
Principal gains were in industries producing aircraft and parts, paper products, 
and food and beverages. 

The increase in unemployment during the month, from 116,000 to 126,000, 
was smaller both relatively and absolutely than in the same period of 1959. 
Unemployment as a proportion of the labour force rose from 5.2 per cent last 
October to 6.9 per cent in October this year. 

In the Ontario region, the seasonal drop in farm employment was more 
than offset by employment increases elsewhere, notably in automobile and 
parts plants. In addition, activity in fruit and vegetable canning plants was 
maintained at peak levels during the first half of the month as a result of a 
heavy crop; employment in clothing factories remained high, and there was 
some rehiring in aircraft manufacturing. Production and employment were 
below last year’s level in furniture and household appliance plants, and among 
heavy electrical apparatus, road machinery and agricultural implement pro- 
ducers. Construction activity declined seasonally. Continuing fine weather 
permitted extensive fall ploughing and successful completion of the harvest 
of late crops. 

The number of women employed in non-farm industries, mainly service and 
trade, was much higher than a year earlier. Male employment showed a decline 
of 1 per cent, mainly because of decreases in construction, manufacturing and 
mining. 

Pee isyment in the region was estimated at 2,272,000 in October, com- 
pared with 2,262,000 in September and 2,238,000 in October 1959. Unemploy- 
ment, at 120,000, increased in October to 5.0 per cent of the labour force from 
4.6 per cent in September, when the estimated number of unemployed was 
109,000. In October 1959 estimated unemployment was 72,000, which was 
3.1 per cent of the labour force. 
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In the Prairie region, employment declined seasonally by 24,000, from an 
estimated 1,104,000 in September to 1,080,000 in October; it was 1,061,000 in 
October last year. A seasonal drop in farm employment more than offset a 
small increase in non-agricultural industries. Favourable weather enabled con- 
struction to remain fairly steady, and food processing plants were busier after 
fall deliveries of cattle, sugar beets and other specialty crops. Employment in 
the clothing industry increased for the production of winter lines. Agricultural 
employment was virtually the same as a year earlier but non-farm industries 
showed a gain of 18,000. The gain occurred chiefly in services and trade, 
and offset small declines in construction and transportation. 

Unemployment, at an estimated 31,000, increased from’September to 
October by about the same amount as in the last three years. It represented 2.8 
per cent of the labour force, compared with 2.3 per cent a year earlier, when 
it was estimated at 25,000. 

In the Pacific region, seasonal hiring in forestry, mining and trade, and 
a further expansion in the service industry, brought about a recovery in employ- 
ment between September and October after a decline the month before. Logging 
and lumbering were somewhat steadier than usual at this time of year and 
employment in shipyards and machine shops held steady. Favourable weather 
helped maintain construction activity, and the number working on farms 
remained unusually high. Employment was higher than a year earlier on 
farms, in mining and in the pulp and paper industry. Increases in these indus- 
tries were offset, however, by year-to-year declines in fishing and most manu- ~ 
facturing industries, particularly shipbuilding and sawmilling. Construction was 
also down from a year earlier as a result of a drop in housebuilding. | 

An estimated 539,000 were employed in the region in October, compared : 
with 531,000 in September and 542,000 in October 1959. Unemployment rose : 
seasonally; it was estimated at 41,000 in September, 45,000 in October. In © 
October it represented 7.7 per cent of the labour force, up from 4.6 per cent | 
in the same month of 1959. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus Approximate 
alance 


Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
: October October October October October October 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 


Metropolitanl.....62. ote see cere eet anes 
Major Industrial. . 22th 9). oe ne 


eles 
eile Pa 
bo 
oO 
me 
bo 
oC) 
_ 
i 


Major Agricultural.......0......0seneeess 3 2 11 12 
Minors 2iiecedsicisc aiteee itsige se ere 30 15 28 43 
Total ; ssidus icant ae cece eee 1 a 64 31 45 79 


CORRECTION 


In the October issue, in the table, “Current Labour Statistics (page 988), the figures 
on registrations at NES offices on September 15 were incorrect. The correct figures are: 


Percentage Change from 


; Previous Previous’ 

Region Amount Month Year 
Atlantic  wimitaeianadenuttecae eee 33,000 +8.2 +31.0 
Quebes” 5. isartuseapterc ae nee eae ree 102,100 —4.9 +36.3 
Ontario “22 ASE ae, See ee 130,200 —9.5 +3.71 
Prairie <1 ic440et cake See eee 37,200 —0.3 +33.3 
Pacific, 2.2. Geet casein eee eee eee 43,700 —2.5 22.8 
TOTAL cn eee 346,200 —4.9 +33.9 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—OCTOBER 1960 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non-agricul- 
tural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
a AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 
per cent or more agricultural) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group"4 
Vancouver- Calgary Edmonton 
New Westminster HALIFAX <—}| Ottawa-Hull 
Hamilton Winnipeg 
Montreal 
Quebec-Levis 
ST. JOHN’S <— 
Toronto 
Windsor 
Brantford Fort William- 
Corner Brook Port Arthur 
Cornwall Kitchener 
Farnham-Granby Sudbury 
Guelph 
Joliette 
Kingston 
Lac St. Jean 
LONDON 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
—»> OSHAWA 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake 
Trois Rivieres 
Victoria 
Barrie Brandon 
CHATHAM <—| Charlottetown 
Thetford-Megantic- Lethbridge 
St. Georges Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
BATHURST ~<—| Beauharnois 
Belleville- Cranbrook 
Trenton Dauphin 
BRACEBRIDGE <—| Dawson Creek 
Brampton Drumheller 
Bridgewater Edmundston 
Campbellton Galt 
Central Vancouver Gaspe 
Island Goderich 
CHILLIWACK <—| Grand Falls 
Drummondville Kamloops 
Fredericton Kentville 
Lindsay Kitimat 
Newcastle Lachute- 
NORTH BAY <—| Ste. Therese 
OKANAGAN Listowel 
VALLEY <—| Medicine Hat 
Owen Sound Montmagny 
Pembroke St. Hyacinthe 
PORTAGE St. Thomas 
LA PRAIRIE <—| Simcoe 
Prince George- Stratford 
Quesnel Summerside 
PRINCE RUPERT <—}| Swift Current 
Quebec North Shore Trail-Nelson 
Rimouski Walkerton 
Ste. Agathe- Weyburn 
St. Jerome Woodstock, N.B. 
St. Jean Woodstock- 
St. Stephen Tillsonburg 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sorel 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
YARMO = 


—>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 983, September issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of November 15, 1960) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).........-...-.- Oct. 15 6,499, 000 + 0.4 + 3.3 
Employed ag os siacioiaisimaeietoiers sieptale cir peters Oct. 15 6, 131, 000 — 03 + 1.5 
Aocricultures.cass thee testes decuiuer caatient Oct. 15 695,000 | — 8.2 = 0.3 
Non=Agriculttre.c.-co.eeiee deine «cern ete Oct. 15 5,436, 000 + 0.9 + 1.8 
Paid. Workers ic Seeonncetocie ae) te Oct. 15 4,988,000 | + 0.5 + L57, 
At work 35 hours or more.........0---..-+- Oct. 15 3,751,000* | — 30.7* | + 3.4 
At work less than 35 hours................ Oct. 15 2,200,000* | +304.4* | — 1.5 
Employed but not at work............... Oct. 15 180, 000 — 6.8 + Led 
Unemployedis ssa set tisistte tm clerd satiate aetna arene Oct. 15 368,000 | + 12.5 + 46.6 
Without work and seeking work............ Oct. 15 347, 000 + 13.8 + 46.4 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days.......... Oct. 15 21,000 | — 4.6 + 50.0 
Registered for work, NES 

Atlantic. «<.4. 003 Gascon aeapeneh Eee Oct. 13 33,400 | + 1.2 + 27.5 

Quebec 2. i. ase wear acteladec Meee. ene ere Oct. 13 102,800 | + 0.7 2 29.6 

Ontarid...c. 2s eee Bees Gee eee eee Oct. 13 132,900 | + 2.1 + 37.9 

Prairie ss sac cus teiieostalt oem eae ere tae Mioeioate Oct. 13 40,900 + 9.9 + 28.2 

Pacifies scinscrees: teenie «Saale eee eee eee Oct. 13 47,700 | + 9.2 + 29.3 

Total; all vegionS-.qs. oss. Meee eee eee Oct. 13 357,700 | + 3.3 + 32.1 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

BG oS. va tenae aroused age ee rake aoe a eee Sept. 30 279, 531 — 0.2 + 38.7 
Amount of benefit payments.................. Sept. $21,186,260 | — 0.8 + 58.4 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... August 122.9 | + 0.8 _ ra 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... August 111.6 + 1.3 — A Wek 
Immigration ..:..% aos.5 a> sed eee eee Ist 9 mos. 83, 843 — = 1.8 

Destined to the labour force................ 1st 9 mos. 44, 322 _ + 0.9 

Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockoutss..:.-anewies. sone. eee October 56 + 7.7 + 93.1 
No. of-workers involved. aye eeenee anne October 9,027 | — 24.0 ote 27.1 
Duration“in manidays:. .27 «see tee October 90,830 | — 20.8 + 35.5 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind.comp.)| August $75.94} — 0.5 + 3.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... August $1.76 | — 0.6 + 3.0 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... August 4025. =) 053 — 1:2 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)..............+6+ August $71.47 | — 0.8 + Path 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100)............ October 129.4 |+ 0.8 + Tt 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1949 = 100). ... «5 aclaneieieieMtagteetel on emt eeteetan August A332000 || t—2 alee + Woe 
Total labour income...............:.. $000,000) August 1,578:| =} 065 Sis 3.8 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949 = 100) . din s.jceaeeene September CORT Solas eo = 1.5 
Manufacturing.....0. 22000 nee September 153.0 | + 5.1 cd 1.4 
Durables)... cencrsn «eae Geena September 144.1 | + 6.6 a eal 
Non-Durables.4.-- ener: ee een September 160.6 | + 4.0 + 0.8 


re ee es lee eee Ce ee 


- (a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
orce, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 983, September issue. 


ae An unusually large number worked less than 35 hours as Thanksgiving Day came in the survey 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


A highlight of collective bargaining in British Columbia during October 
was the signing of an agreement covering 4,500 woods workers in the southern 
interior of the province. In the northern interior, however, little progress was 
made during the month toward settlement with the logging operators. In 
Ontario, the major pulp and paper producers were negotiating new agreements 
with the woods workers, with the aid of conciliation officers. Also in this 
province, the Ontario Hydro Electric Commission renegotiated the agreement 
that expired last March, providing wage increases for their 11,000 employees. 
A key settlement that could possibly clear the way for ending the country-wide 
strike at Dominion Bridge Company was signed between the Steelworkers and 
the company’s Montreal plants. 

During the month the railways’ non-operating unions were completing 
their strike vote and in mid-November announced that the membership had 
voted overwhelmingly in favour of strike action, and that the strike deadline 
had been set at December 3. Immediately after this, it was announced that the 
Prime Minister had called the CNR and CPR presidents as well as the chief 
union negotiator together for consultation. 

Significant progress was made during October in the collective bargaining 
conducted on behalf of the loggers and sawmill workers employed by lumber 
firms located throughout the interior of British Columbia. More than two 
thirds of the workers affected were covered by the new agreement signed by the 
International Woodworkers of America and the 34 firms in British Columbia’s 
southern interior represented by the Interior Forest Labour Relations Associa- 
tion. The settlement was a compromise based on a conciliation board report 
that had previously been rejected by the operators and accepted by the union | 
(L.G., Oct., p. 989). The two-year agreement provides for a wage increase 
of 3 cents an hour retroactive to September 1 of this year, with a further 3 cents 
on March 1, 1961, and 4 cents an hour on September 1, 1961. In addition to the 
increases, tradesmen will get an extra 6 cents an hour and powerhouse engineers 
and firemen 4 cents an hour effective last September 1. Carrier drivers and fork- 
lift operators will get an extra 3 cents an hour starting September 1, 1961. As 
part of the settlement, the parties undertook to work out the details for a travel- 
time clause to be incorporated in the agreement on September 1, 1961. It will be 
modelled on the existing arrangements in effect among the coastal operators 
whereby employees are compensated for travel from assembly points to work 
sites. The situation with respect to the 2,500 loggers in the interior of northern 
British Columbia remained unsettled. The operators rejected the conciliation 
-board’s recommendations which had been accepted by the IWA (L.G., Oct., 
p. 989), and no further progress was reported during the month. 

Negotiations in the pulp and paper industry in eastern Canada were 
centred largely around the talks between the Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ 
Union locals of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
and the 10 companies comprising the bulk of Ontario’s integrated forest industry 
having both forest and mill operations. The unions’ main wage demands were 
for a 20-cent hourly increase for day workers and a 14-per-cent wage boost 
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for piece workers. In addition to the increased wages, the unions were seeking a 
reduction in the present 48-hour work week to 40 hours with maintenance of 
pay. Other key issues were union jurisdiction over the contractors in the 
woodlands, including those who provide services only; improved vacations and 
holidays; and extensive changes in the working and living conditions at camps. 
The companies have offered an hourly increase of 5 cents and a 2-per-cent 
raise for piece work as well as increased contributions to medical, hospital 
and surgical plans and improvements in working and living conditions. The 
negotiations at the woodland divisions of the pulp and paper firms are all 
at the conciliation officer stage, except at Abitibi Power and Paper, where 
application was made for the assistance of a conciliation board. 

Bargaining affecting 11,000 Hydro Electric Power workers represented by 
the National Union of Public Service Employees ended with the signing of a 
new one-year agreement with the Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission. 
In the settlement, a compromise was reached on the Commission’s demand that 
the cost-of-living clause be deleted in its entirety. The union agreed to removal 
of the clause on condition that it would be reinstated in any future agreements 
of more than one years duration. 


Increases in the new agreement for linemen, electricians and skilled trades 
amounted to 7 cents an hour retroactive to April 1 of this year with another 2 
cents effective November 3. Group-one labourers and three classifications of 
drivers will get wage boosts of 10 to 12 cents an hour, and handymen will get 15 
cents. The salaried group of employees will get increases ranging from $9 to $22 
a month as well as a progressive reduction in the work week from the present 373 
hours to 35 hours by next April. Salaried employees on shift work will receive a 
9-cents-an-hour premium for the afternoon shift and 13 cents an hour for the 
night shift. The premium for the salaried group engaged on construction projects 
was increased to 2 per cent from 14 per cent. Hydro also agreed to raise their 
contributions toward the cost of the medical plan from 70 to 75 per cent. 

A major break in the strikes that closed down operations at 12 of the 14 
Dominion Bridge Company plants across Canada came on October 27, when 
the United Steelworkers of America signed a separate two-year agreement 
with the company’s Montreal plants. This was made possible when the union 
agreed to forego its demand for national bargaining that it had been attempting 
to establish in these as well as previous negotiations. The new agreement 
embodied a total wage increase of 8 cents an hour over the life of the agreement, 
improved life insurance and an increased weekly sickness indemnity. A new 
provision in the agreement was the establishment of a company-union parity 
committee charged with the task of reviewing the current pension plan and 
recommending a new one to cover the Montreal bargaining unit only. A draft 
plan, when approved by the parity committee, will be submitted to an employee 
vote, and if adopted, will replace the existing company operated plan that 
covers both plant and office employees, whether union members or not, working 
at all the plants across Canada. If a new plan is approved, the company agreed 
to match the employees’ contributions up to a maximum rate of 4 per cent of 
the participating employees’ straight-time earnings. 

The Montreal settlement stimulated local bargaining at each of the other 
plants, paving the way for the termination of the remaining work stoppages and 
the full resumption of operations. By the middle of November settlements were 
reported at practically all of the company’s plants. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During November, December 1960 and January 1961 


(except those under negotiation in October) 


Company and Location Union 
Aluminum Co., Kingston, Ont. o.......cccssssesseenenes Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Association Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, 

RR ESS a1 Bae 579 Geet Corner a Gad on enne tad sng susnsonee paecenoes Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. National Council of Canadian Labour (Ind.) 
Calgary Power, Calgary, Alta. oo... ccsesseeeeeeseene Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Beem S YSIS seo. opscepes onan vicesesseiyenyengeqresboh-s NABET (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Toronto, Peterborough & 

BR VPC) 1G cee cee coco oan v saviors ease zante Cosancatapantngsee U.E. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Industries, Brownsburg, Que. «0.0... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Lithographers Assoc., eastern Canada ........ Lithographers (CLC) 
Canadian Vickers, Montreal, Que. 0.00.0... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
MEV BOLAC OI SATY, CAMA es cetecsecscssessesectpoceyarerserseneserss Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
RBM ALY ALLA. cscs cnsnsseasssogngensonscesapsnvnassvo¥s Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
REE Ae OODEON, AltA ais. .ysis~s csenenneup oncnena cae 1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
(TiN 7 10) 59 8k dln (6) 01 (0 <a ne Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
RE YETI PO MOMSOL rm, ALG A — sass su, a actscicnsevensavaceneat ee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
MPM CHET IIL AKG ON Oe bi 205. ccc ches acvvecevestsavectccosresses dave Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 
REN CMETAUIELO, MONIT, a ssccsecaccoksvopensacscesvesceas staves Public Empl. (CLC) (office wkrs.) 
PUNE AID PORS ONE, cacsssa, .eccoccgoveeseoy -saretstecesveesee Public Service Empl. (outside wkrs.) 
MENU MCOMY ATICOU VCDs (E3.Cs. | foes svacosssscvasnaessaspeorcenntsdr ie Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside wkrs.) 
MMUVMOPMEVETICOUVED, 0+EB. Copia ccsiaccsoseserscoectansonccsenseate re Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 
Wayie Shipbuilding, Sorel, Que. |.................0s.00-- Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Ge te Davie @.oons, Lalizon, Que. ........c..ccccceceses Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Domi Rubber, Montreal; Que. ........ccc..cecccecccccsses CLC-chartered local 
Dupuis’ Freres, Montreal, Que. ..............sssovesessoee Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Firestone Tire, Hamilton, Ont. ............cc.ccccsccsseoes Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton General Hospital, Hamilton, Ont. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Elo, ddeinz,, Leamington, Ont. .....ccccccecccssccscsvserce Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (five), Montreal & district, Que. .......... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Lakehead Term. Elevators Assoc., Fort William, 

MA aT 5.538 i 5de 5c vescshaevscpospoaassene ceotencastovctetes Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Malartic Gold Fields, Halet, Que. ..........ccccc eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marine Industries, Sorel, Que. ......::..:c:scesscssreseeeess Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Miramichi Lumber, Chatham Industries & others, 

eee ESET ES eer acc a Seve ess stsPtbaeeghs car Ghisesssteecuaes Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Northwestern Utilities, Edmonton, Alta. ................ Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

MOCK ILY, LODACCO, QUEDEC, QUE. ..........cceccrecsaeee Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority .............0.:ccceeee Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Shipping Federation of Can., Halifax, N.S. ........ IL.A. (CLC). 

Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empi. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Telegram, Toronto, Ont. .....0.0. Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part II—Negotiations in Progress During October 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Assoc. Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. ..............0. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) " 

Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. .....:....ccccsccsecesssesssceseeee apace Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical 
empl. : 

Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. ..............:ccsccssseeseeeeseeee sm Daa ItneR Empl. (Ind.) (equip. 
salesmen 

Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. .0........cccccseesesseeteeeeee Canadian Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (plant dept.) 

MBeLeMelepuOne, Que. LON... sss ssssnssnsesreesonase-s Traffic Empl. (Ind.) 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., New Westminster, Burnaby, c 
IISCUMEN BLICY prc Ga. ocidicdicadestesteveenceesdscssnscesadecvscavs Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) : 

B.C. Hotels Assoc., Vancouver, B.C, .........0..000 Hotel ser (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 

pensers 
S) Canadair, St. Laurent) Ques o...0.).00....cisicciedietes Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. .......... cee Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que. «1... Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Kodak, Mount Dennis, Ont. .......0000. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Tube & Steel, Montreal, Que. ..........c ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Westinghouse, Three Rivers, Que. ................ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mem OTe OTE CALs QUOI ai siccietlisss..cevenscececescetedssceaves CNTU-chartered local (office wkrs.) 

METOV OE IVLOTITCAT MOUCIC». .{s.svetint vonavandedoversvercncdeodess Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) , 

POUT OVEOTITFCAL, CUE, .....0.-d.ndevcrsatsaccvedsethorstecdeniesas Public Service Empl. (CLC) (manual wkrs.) 

MRTOVMIERMTICDEG,| QUE.™. ..5 Juste <Jovessssscurcvenceds vbekes vine Municipal & School Empl. (Ind.) (inside wkrs.) 


*Brroneously reported under ‘‘Arbitration’’ during September, in October issue (page 993). 
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Company and Location 

City of Winnipeg, Man. ; 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & 
Three Rivers, Que. -:cccesscses.cecnanascapsnsaaveandeuaeneneys 


Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................. 


CPR, company-wide 
Crown Zellerbach, Richmond, B.C. ...................+0 
Dominion Coal, Sydney, N.S. «......:...:::.:sccsssssereeeee 
Dominion Corset, Quebec, Que. ........:....:ccoseeeseers 
Dosco Fabrication Divs., Trenton, N.S. ................ 


Paper, Dryden, Ont. 32... teres aseecencauaes 
Limited, Oshawa, Ont. ................. a 
es (various), Winnipeg, Man. 
year Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. ... i 
Western Garment, Edmonton, Alta. ............ 
alifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 

mouth, N.S.o Ghesseticcosecsnecest erence eee eee agama 
Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, P.Q. ............:.-0:- 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............ 
imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que. .... 
Lever Bros." Toronto, Onto -.a..cee ere rar 
Maritime Tel. & Tel. & Eastern Electric, com- 

PANY“ WIE 2, cgssseaess-onsteeceeesacuvawayh pss Reena eee 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide .........:.......-.. 
Miner Rubber, Granby, Que.) si....:.ccccssssssstucvssseseres 
Molson’s Brewery, Montreal, Que. ................00::5-+. 
Northern Electric, Toronto, Ont. .............:c0ssees+s 
Northwest Industries, Edmonton, Alta. ................ 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. .......... 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. ................ 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. .................02200+- 
Printing Industries Council, Toronto, Ont. .......... 
Prov. Hospitals, Weyburn, North Battleford, 

Moose Jaw, Saskin.ccwtsesessavatease ener nee iee ee 
Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que. ................ 
Sask. Govt. Telephone, province-wide .................. 
Shipping Federation of Can,, Montreal, Que. .... 
Shipping Federation of Can., Saint John, N.B. .... 
Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont. ............ 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ 
Wabasso Cotton, Three Rivers, Shawinigan & 

Grand’ Mere; Queene eee ene 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ...... 


Union 
Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) |. 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile Federation (CNTU) 

United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Marine Wkrs. (CLC) | 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
U.E. (Ind 


. (Ind.) 
Photo Engravers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CLC-chartered local (hospital empl.) 
Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
ae Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


) 
LL.A. (CLC) 
Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Aluminum Co., Shawinigan, Que. ...............0000 
‘Sanadian Car, Fort William, Ont. ..................c00 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. 
Dryden Paper,’ Dryden, Ont: °..5 2 ee 


Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, NAS. ................ 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ 
Kimberley-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapus- 
_ kasing. &  Longlac; Ont-gin. a ee 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. ..........:ceseesce00-es 
Marathon Corp., Port Arthur, Ont. 
Rowntree Co., Toronto, Ont. ........ccccccese 
St. Lawrence Corp., Nipigon, Ont. ..........ccssssssesee- 
ship alidess (various), Vancouver & Victoria, 


sig ae (various), Vancouver & Victoria, 
Pe GaP Rear 


Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Empl. ee array ged 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shipyard Wkrs. (CLC) 


Various unions 
Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 


Conciliation Board 
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CNTU-chartered local 
Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


fe 
: 


aa 


Company and Location Union 


Metropolitan Toronto, Ont. o0.....ccccccccsccseesseeseeeees Public Empl. (CLC) 
St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. ............00.. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Township of Scarborough, Ont. 0.00.0... cecccesecesees Public Empl. (CLC) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
CNR; GPR, other ‘railways. ...005.. 2.0000... 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. ..... . Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Assoc., B.C. ........ Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
@ityror Quebec, Que. ...P6ian 25... Me RURE.. Municipal) & School Empl. (Ind.) (outside 
wkrs.) 
Work Stoppage 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ...........4....... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part |Il—Settlements Reached During October 1960 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) 

ASSOCIATION DES MARCHANDS DETAILLANTS (AUTO-VOITURE), QUEBEC, P.Q.—CNTU- 
CHARTERED LOCAL: 3-yr. agreement covering 650 empl.—eff. Oct. 1, 1960, present 49-hr. wk. to 
be reduced to 47 hrs. and on June 1, 1961 to 45 hrs. with the same take-home pay; 5¢-an-hr. 
increase eff. June 1, 1962 and a further S¢-an-hr. increase eff. Dec. 30, 1962; when agreement 
expires on Dec. 30, 1962 a further 5¢-an-hr. increase will be granted as a cushion against delays 
in renegotiating the agreement; 3 wks. vacation after 17 yrs. of service (formerly no provision 
for 3 wks. vacation); union shop. 

CONSOLIDATED PAPER, GRAND’MERE, QUE.—PULP AND PaPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
1-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—basic rate increased by 11¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 
1960; an additional 4¢-an-hr. increase eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service 
(formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 1 additional non-scheduled holiday with pay; provision for 
bereavement leave. 

De HAviILLANp AIRCRAFT, ToRONTO, ONT.—AuTo Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (OFFICE WKRS.): 
2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—increases ranging from $3.45 to $7.40 per wk. over the 
2-yr. period; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation); 
$2.00 per wk. cost of living bonus incorporated in salary; improved insurance provisions. 

DoMINION BripGE, LAcHINE, QurE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,300 empl.—an increase of 4¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 27, 1960; an additional 4¢ on Oct. 27, 
1961; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation); parity 
committee to be set up to study provisions for a new pension plan; life insurance increased from 
$2,000 to $3,000; weekly indemnity for sickness increased from $30 to $40. 

Dow CHEMICAL, SARNIA, ONT.—Om Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 
550 empl. Settlement terms not immediately available. 

Fur Mers. Guitp, MONTREAL, QUE.—BUTCHER WORKMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 2,200 empl.—increase of $6 per wk. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960; work wk. reduced to 
39 hrs. eff. Sept. 1, 1960 and a further reduction to 374 hrs. eff. Sept. 1, 1961; companies cannot 
contract out work except in very special cases. 

GENERAL STEELWARES, TORONTO, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,500 empl.—3¢-an-hr. increase eff. Oct. 1, 1960 plus S¢-an-hr. increase eff. Oct. 1, 
1961; 1 mo. vacation for empl. with 25 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 1 mo. vacation). 

INTERIOR LUMBER MFRS. ASSOC., SOUTHERN B.C.—WoopworKeErs (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
_ agreement covering 4,500 empl.—3¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960; 3¢-an-hr. increase 

eff. March 1, 1961 with a further 4¢-an-hr. increase eff. Sept. 1, 1961; tradesmen to receive an 
additional 6¢-an-hr., engineers and firemen 4¢ an hr. all eff. Sept. 1, 1960, and carrier and fork 
lift operators to receive an additional 3¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1961. 

KELVINATOR OF CAN., LonpoN, ONT.—AuTo Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): current agreement 
covering 600 empl. extended for 1 yr. without change. 

Laprgs’ Cloak AND Suit Mrrs. Assoc., WINNIPEG, MAN.—Lapres’ GARMENT Wxrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): existing agreement covering 800 empl. extended for 2 yrs. without change. 

LAKE Carriers ASsoc., EASTERN CANADA—SEAFARERS (AFL-CIO): 2-yr. agreement covering 
2,500 empl.—a general increase of 5% in both wages and overtime retroactive to July 15, 1960; at 
the commencement of fit-out in the spring of 1961, work wk. to be reduced to 44 hrs.; work on 
Sat. to be paid 14 times daily rate; statutory holidays to be paid at the Sun. rates (14 times daily 
_ rate), when worked, and normal daily rate when not worked, empl. to receive 14 days paid 
‘holiday for 270 days service to come out of a vacation fund accumulated from the Association’s 
contributions; vacation payments to be made through the union office based on documentary 
evidence of days worked. 

JoHN Murpocu, St. RAYMOND, QUE.—WooDCUTTERS, FARMERS UNION (IND.): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—a general increase of 3% retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960 and an 
additional 3% eff. Sept. 1, 1961. 

ONTARIO HyDRO, COMPANY-WIDE—PUBLIC SERVICE EmPL. (CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 
11,000 empl.—7¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to April 1, 1960 plus an additional 2¢ on Nov. 1, 1960 
for hourly rated empl.; 14% increase retroactive to April 1, 1960 for salaried empl.; work wk. 
for salaried empl. to be reduced to 35 hrs. eff. April 1, 1961; improvements in health plan and 
sick leave; severance pay plan introduced. 
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Employment Conference Supports 
Plan for Productivity Council 


At the end of a 14-day conference on 
employment last month, Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker announced in a press con- 
ference that the Government was ready to 
submit to Parliament legislation to promote 
the establishment of a national productivity 
council. The conference had been forecast 
by the Prime Minister in a television broad- 
cast in September (L.G., Oct., p. 994). 

The proposal was supported by the repre- 
sentatives of 21 industry, business, farm and 
labour organizations attending the con- 
ference, he said. 

Suggestions made at the conference were 
many and varied, and at times contradictory, 
Mr. Diefenbaker said, but there was agree- 
ment that Canadian production should be 
expanded to provide more jobs. 

In his announcement, the Prime Minister 
called attention to the British Productivity 
Council set up in 1952 to stimulate interest 
in methods of raising productivity in special 
industries and areas. The British Council 
is financed by government, employer and 
employee groups. 


Over 960 Winter Works Projects 
Approved by Program’s Opening 

By October 17, first day of this year’s 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program, 
more than 960 projects had been approved 
for federal contribution, the Minister of 
Labour announced. 

At the end of the first day of the 1959-60 
program, 605 projects had been approved. 

All ten provinces have agreed to take 
part in this year’s program and all except 
Prince Edward Island had submitted pro- 
jects prior to the opening of the program. 

Estimated cost of the 967 projects accept- 
ed up to October 17 was about $58,000,000, 
of which about $44,000,000 will be spent 
during the six and a half months—October 
15 to April 30—that the program is in 
effect. 

The total direct payroll cost for the 
period is estimated at $14,000,000, half 
of which will be contributed by the federal 
Government. 

It is expected that 17,894 men will. be 
hired as a direct result of those projects 
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already approved and that the total on-site 
employment will amount to 970,160 man- 
days. 

Seven of the provinces will add further 
incentives for projects undertaken by their 
municipalities under the program. 


Quebec has agreed to pay 40 per cent 
of payroll costs; Ontario, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, British Columbia and _ Prince 
Edward Island have agreed to pay 25 per 
cent; Manitoba will pay up to 25 per cent 
in some cases and up to 50 per cent in 
others. 


This year the program was broadened to 
include two new classes of projects, and 
the period extended by advancing the start- 
ing date from December 1 to October 15. 


For the first time, the program includes 
the construction, major reconstruction, 
major alteration or renovation of municipal 
buildings except schools and hospitals, up 
to a maximum federal incentive payment of 
$50,000 on each new structure. 


The program has also been extended to 
cover such projects as street lighting, traffic 
signals, municipal parking lots, water and 
sewage treatment plants, pumping stations 
and water towers. 


A $100,000,000 program of winter work 
was announced last month by the Minister 
of Public Works. During the coming winter, 
the Department plans to construct between 
60 and 80 standard post offices and 12 
slightly larger post offices, undertake $3 
million worth of interior work in govern- 
ment buildings, and purchase some $1,200,- 
000 worth of furniture and equipment. 


“Do It Now” Campaign Prevented 
Layoffs by Building Supply Firms 

A survey by the Department of Labour 
of 470 building supply dealers who had 
participated in the 1959-60 “Do It Now” 
winter work campaign showed that 64 per 
cent of them had increased their sales 
volume from the previous year. The in- 
creases averaged 17 per cent, and ranged 
from 1 to 200 per cent. 


More than 95 per cent of the suppliers 
questioned reported staff increases or main- 
tenance of full staffs during the period 
when they normally lay workers off. 


Announces Further Changes in 
National Housing Act Regulations 


The Minister of Public Works last month 
announced changes in National Housing Act 
regulations to provide further government 
assistance to housing. 

The changes were: 

—Extension of home improvement loan 
financing to rental properties, including 
apartment buildings; 

—Lifting until the end of the year of 
all income limits for direct Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation loans to 
prospective home owners and builders; 

—Extension from 25 to 30 years of the 
repayment period for all CMHC loans; 

—Making available immediately two 
direct loans to a merchant builder, intended 
to finance the construction of display homes; 

—Increased limited-dividend housing 
loans for larger projects. 


This is the first time home improvement 
loans have been made available to owners 
of rental properties, and the Minister pre- 
dicted an extensive program of repair work 
this winter. 

From September 1, the gross annual 
income of an applicant for a direct loan was 
limited to $7,000, plus $200 for families 
of three, four and five or more children, 
to a maximum of $7,600. 

The extension to 30 years of the repay- 
ment period for NHA mortgage loans will 
result in a reduction of the monthly repay- 
ment. The reduction will amount to $4.30 
on a $10,000 loan. 

The two direct loans to a builder “are 
intended to finance the construction of dis- 
play homes which will aid sales under the 
program of direct loans for _ pre-sold 
houses,” the Minister explained. 

He said that on limited-dividend housing 
projects started before the end of this year 
the maximum loan permitted would be 
increased from 85 to 90 per cent, and the 
limit of 100 units a project would be lifted. 

No changes were made in the interest 
rate of NHA loans, which now stands at 
6% per cent on house construction loans 
and 6 per cent on home improvement loans. 


In the first nine months of this year, starts 
on the construction of new dwelling units 
totalled 76,797, compared with 102,806 in 
the same period in 1959, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported last month. 

Completions numbered 88,621 compared 
with 100,333. 

Units under construction at the end of 
September this year totalled 69,538; at the 
same date last year they numbered 88,965. 


National Unemployment Estimate 


Now Available for First Time 


The interdepartmental committee set up 
in March to consider changes in the monthly 
statistical report on employment and unem- 
ployment (L.G., April, p. 348) last month 
recommended, and the Government adopted, 
a national estimate of unemployment. This 
is the first time such an estimate has been 
presented. 

The new figure combines estimates from 
the Labour Force Survey of persons without 
work and seeking work, and of persons on 
temporary layoff. 

The new estimate was taken into use in 
time for last month’s joint release by the 
Department of Labour and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics dealing with employ- 
ment and unemployment during the week 
ended September 17. It was also used in last 
month’s LaABouR GAZETTE (page 985). 


Groupings Now Used 


The groupings now used in the presenta- 
tion of labour force data are as follows: 

Labour Force—tThe civilian labour force 
includes that portion of the civilian non- 
institutional population 14 years of age 
and over who, during the survey week, 
were employed or unemployed. 

The employed includes all persons who, 
during the survey week, (a) did any work 
for pay or profit, (b) did any work which 
contributed to the running of a farm or 
business operated by a related member 
of the household, or (c) had a job but were 
not at work because of bad weather, illness, 
or vacation, or because they were taking 
time off for other reasons. 

The unemployed includes all persons who, 
through the survey week, (a) were without 
work and seeking work, i.e., did not work 
during the survey week and were looking 
for work, or would. have been looking for 
work except that they were temporarily ill, 
were on indefinite or prolonged layoff, or 
believed no suitable work was available in 
the community; or (b) were temporarily 
laid off for the full week, i.e., were waiting: 
to be called back to a job from which they 
had been laid off for less than 30 days. 

Not in the labour force—Those not in 
the labour force include all civilians 14 
years of age and over (exclusive of institu- 
tional population) who are not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This category 
includes those: going to school, keeping 
house, too old or otherwise unable to work, 
and voluntarily idle or retired. Housewives, 
students and others who worked part time 
are classified as employed; if they looked 
for work they are classified as unemployed. 
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Huge Construction Project Likely 
To Begin in 1961 on B.C. River 


Construction of three huge storage dams 
in British Columbia is proposed in an agree- 
ment reached last month between Canada 
and the United States on the basis of a 
treaty to develop the Columbia River, which 
flows through both countries. Construction 
is expected to begin next year. 

The Canadian Parliament and the United 
States Congress have not yet ratified the 
treaty. 


Quebec Agrees to Participate in 
Co-operative Road-Building Plans 

The province of Quebec last month 
joined two federal-provincial road-building 
programs, the Trans-Canada Highway and 
the “Roads to Resources” plan. It is the 
tenth province to participate in the latter 
program and the last to sign the Trans- 
Canada Highway agreement. 


Under the “Roads to Resources” scheme 
(L.G., March, p. 244), the federal Govern- 
ment will match a province’s expenditures 
on roads that will help develop a promising 
resource, up to a maximum of $7.5 million. 
Under the Trans-Canada Highway Act, the 
federal contribution is 50 per cent of the 
cost of new building of specified standard. 

Work is expected to begin in the new 
year. 


Declare Two Ontario Districts 
Surplus Labour Areas, Union Asks 

The National Employment Service will 
be asked to investigate whether Deloro and 
Atikokan in Ontario should be classed as 
surplus labour areas, the Minister of Labour 
told a delegation from the United Steel- 
workers that met with him at the end of 
October. 

Deloro is a one-industry community, 
dependent on the Deloro Smelting and 
Refining Company Limited, which is sched- 
uled to close down on January 15, 1961. 
Employment has already declined, from 300 
in late 1958 to 70, the delegation asserted. 

In Atikokan, according to the union’s 
submission, two development projects have 
closed down and large scale layoffs are 
coming in the area’s major industry, Steep 
Rock Iron Mines. 

If the two localities are declared surplus 
labour areas, federal assistance is available 
to enable the unemployed workers to move 


to places where the NES believes employ- 
ment would be available. 
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Dr. R. M. Adams Now Chief of 
Labour-Management Division 


Dr. Robert McDonald Adams, since 
1958 Head of the Wages Research Section 
of the Department’s Economics and Re- 
search Branch, has been appointed Chief 
of the Labour-Management Division of that 
Branch. He assumed his new duties on 
October 12. 

Born in London, Ont., he was graduated 
from the University of Western Ontario 
in Honours Economics and Political Science 
in 1951. The next year he was granted a 
master’s degree in Economics from Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont. 

In 1957 he completed the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in Labour Economics 
at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, London, England. His 
graduate work included also a year of 
research at the University of Chicago. 


IAGLO Elects Elliott Wilson 
President for Coming Year 


A resolution adopted at the annuaJ con- 
ference of the International Association of 
Governmental Labour Officials, held at 
Detroit, Mich., at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, recommended that steps be taken 
in each state and province to have adopted 
the danger symbols approved by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 

Another resolution recommended that all 
members of the Association promote a 
“stay-in-school” program, an apprenticeship 
program and safety training. 

Other major resolutions among the 16 
adopted: 

—Urged members of the Association to 
endeavour to extend minimum wage pro- 
tection to agricultural workers. 

—Recommended an increase in the (U.S.) 
federal minimum wage and an extension 
of coverage, and also urged the states and 
provinces to do likewise. 

—Noting that children need protection 
from dangerous employment, urged the 
provision of physical examinations for per- 
sons under 18, and that existing child labour 
laws should be effectively administered. 


At the conference, 37 states and six 
provinces were represented, as well as the 
United States and Canadian federal Depart- 
ments of Labour. 

J. B. Metzler, Ontario Deputy Minister 
of Labour, was a co-chairman of the Com- 
mittee on International Labour. R. E. An- 
derson, Nova Scotia Deputy Minister of 
Labour, was chairman of a session on labour 
relations. A paper by Jacob Finkleman, 


QC, Chairman of the Ontario Labour Rela- 


tions Board, was presented at this session. 

W. Elliott Wilson, QC, Manitoba Deputy 
Minister of Labour, was elected President 
of the Association for the coming year. 


Dept. Publishes 1960 Edition of 
‘Labour Organizations in Canada’ 


Affiliates of two central bodies, the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress and the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
continue to account between them for well 
over 80 per cent of trade union members 
in Canada, according to the 49th annual 
issue of Labour Organizations in Canada, 
published at the end of October. The infor- 
mation in the 1960 edition was obtained in 
the early months of the year from national 
or international union headquarters, central 
labour congresses, and independent local 
organizations active in Canada. 

Total membership reported at the begin- 
ning of 1960 was approximately 1,459,000. 
This total no longer includes the members 
of three organizations of government em- 
ployees, numbering some 16,000, which 
have severed affiliation with the CLC. 

A total of 6,805 locals were reported in 
the 1960 survey. 

Union membership in 1960 was approx- 
imately 32 per cent of the estimated total 
of non-agricultural paid workers in Canada. 

Labour Organizations in Canada, 1960 
is available from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa (Catalogue No. L2-260), at 35 cents 


a copy. 


Employment Committee Urges 


Increase in Training of Jobless 


Representations urging expansion of voca- 
tional training facilities for unemployed 
persons are to be made to provincial author- 
ities by national organizations whose dele- 
gates attended the 75th meeting of the 
National Employment Committee, held in 
Ottawa last month. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously 
by representatives of the Canadian Con- 
struction Association, Canadian Retail Fed- 
eration, Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
Canadian Labour Congress, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture, Canadian Welfare Council, 
Canadian Legion, National Council of 
Women, and the Canadian Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 

The Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Frank McCallum, Oshawa, was advised 


by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 


sion that only some 6,000 unemployed 
persons are being directed into training 


each year both under Schedule “M” involv- 
ing a division of cost between the federal 
and the provincial Governments, and other 
training courses approved by the UIC. 

The main obstacle to larger enrolment of 
unemployed in training courses was lack of 
facilities, the UIC advised the Committee, 
whose members expressed the opinion that 
immediate steps should be taken to urge 
the provinces to explore the possibilities of 
providing more accommodation and in- 
structors with a view to expanding the unem- 
ployed training program. 

The Committee believed that with the 
rapidly changing nature of employment 
requirements, new skills and constant re- 
freshing of old skills were essential if many 
of the unemployed were to be developed 
to the point where employers could usefully 
hire them: 

In other resolutions the Committee recom- 
mended establishment of the Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program on a con- 
tinuing, perennial plan, rather than one 
requiring annual advice to municipalities 
of its adoption; and urged continuation of 
the campaign to keep young people in 
school with a view to raising their educa- 
tional qualifications commensurate with the 
demands of present-day employment. 


Booklet on Working Conditions 
In Canadian Industry Is Issued 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 
1959, published at the beginning of the 
month by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, draws 
together in tabular form information on 
working conditions in most Canadian indus- 
tries obtained in the annual survey con- 
ducted in the spring of each year. 

Preliminary information on working con- 
ditions of both plant and office employees in 
the manufacturing industry was presented 
in the article, “Working Conditions in 
Manufacturing,” in the March number of 
the LABouR GAZETTE (page 297). 

The 78-page booklet now available pro- 
vides in greater detail information on con- 
ditions in mining, public utilities, trans- 
portation and communication, trade, finance 
and service industries as well as manufac- 
turing. It is available from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa (catalogue No. L33-1560), 
at 25 cents a copy. 


Publication of the English edition of 
Canada 1960, the popular handbook issued 
yearly by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
was announced at the end of October. The 
1960 edition, 31st in the series, contains 
an up-to-date portrayal of the Canadian 
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economy and of Canada’s political, social 
and cultural development. It is available 
from the Queen’s Printer at $1.00. 


Many Labour Organizations. 


Hold Annual Conventions 


During the past month conventions were 
held by the International Woodworkers of 
America, Districts 1 and 2; the British 
Columbia Provincial Council, United Bro- 
therhood of Carpenters and Joiners; and 
the National Union of Public Service Em- 
ployees. In September, conventions were 
held by the United Steelworkers, the United 
Packinghouse Workers, the International 
Printing Pressmen, and the United Rubber 
Workers. 

Woodworkers—The 23rd annual conven- 
tion of District 1 of the International Wood- 
workers of America, held in Vancouver 
from September 27 to October 1, urged a 
revised government forest policy, including 
the establishment of a forest advisory com- 
mittee. 

The 135 delegates from the four western 
provinces also approved resolutions asking 
for simplification of conciliation machinery, 
elimination of provisions in British Colum- 
bia legislation for government-supervised 
strike votes, curtailment of immigration 
until a new policy had been worked out, 
public ownership of all electric power in- 
stallations in B.C., lowering of the age 
limit for old age pensions, and appointment 
of a Royal Commission to’ lay down rules 
for stricter control of forest resources. 

The District 2 convention urged introduc- 
duction of a comprehensive health insurance 
program, retraining of displaced workers, 
waiver of hospital insurance premiums dur- 
ing periods of unemployment, deduction of 
health insurance premiums for income tax 
purposes, a $75 monthly pension at age 65 
without a means test, and elimination of 
the waiting period for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. 


Carpenters—The annual convention of 
the British Columbia Provincial Council of 
Carpenters and Joiners endorsed formation 
of the new political party being organized 
by labour and the CCF, and urged members 
of the Carpenters to support it. The union 
itself, however, will not support the new 
party; its constitution forbids the union’s 
involvement in politics. 


(At a special convention in September, 
the international union rejected overwhelm- 
ingly a Canadian sponsored amendment to 
the constitution to permit locals to contri- 
bute funds to political parties and religious 
organizations.) 
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The convention agreed to give priority 
in next year’s negotiations to a demand for 
a seven-hour day. 

Public Service Employees—A resolution 
urging all the delegates to support the new 
political party being organized by the CCF 
and the CLC, and asking local unions to 
send delegates to the new party’s founding 
convention in Ottawa next July, was passed 
by the 15th annual convention of the 
National Union of Public Service Employees 
with only one dissenting vote. The conven- 
tion, held in Hamilton on September 29 to 
October 1, was attended by about 180 
delegates. 

In another resolution passed by the con- 
vention, the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission was sharply criticized for for- 
bidding its employees to take an active part 
in politics. The delegates resolved to ask 
for amendment of the Bill of Rights to make 
it clear that all Canadians except highly 
placed civil servants have the right to 
engage in political activity. 

The federal Government was urged in 
another resolution passed by the convention 
to put into effect policies that would give 
farmers “the promised ‘fair share of the 
national income’.” 

The convention unanimously supported a 
resolution asking the locals to support a 
voluntary plan for contributing 1 cent a 
month a member to the solidarity fund of 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

Another resolution criticized the CLC for 
trying to confine NUPSE’s jurisdiction “in 
the interests of other Congress affiliates.” 
CLC policy prevents the union from directly 
organizing federal or provincial government 
employees, national representative Francis 
Eady said. 

James C. Clark, President of the union, 
told the delegates that attempts to bring 
about a merger with the National Union of 
Public Employees had failed for the time 
being. In spite of efforts to reach a com- 
promise with that union at a meeting in 
June, he said, basic differences between the 
two unions on vital issues are far from 
being reconciled. The convention agreed 
to continue merger talks. 

In the election of officers, Stanley A. 
Little, Toronto, was elected President and 
Chief Executive Officer, and the following 
elected vice-presidents: K. Cummings, F. O. 
Rogers, and C. C. Mainds. 

Steelworkers—A standard work week of 
32 hours, made up of four eight-hour days, 
will be the next bargaining target of the 
United Steelworkers of America, it was 
decided at the union’s 10th biennial conven- 
tion in September. The union also will 


propose that the United States Congress 
consider the 32-hour week as subject for 
legislation. 

Another bargaining goal adopted was 
three weeks vacation every five years after 
five years of service. 

The convention approved a program for 
setting aside part of the steel industry’s 
pension fund reserves, amounting to $1,600 
million, for the construction of hospitals 
and group-practice medical centres for steel 
communities. 

One of the guest speakers at the conven- 
tion was Walter L. Gordon, who was Chair- 
man of the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects. He told the delegates 
that an increasing number of Canadians 
believe that United States investment in 
Canada had gone too far. 

President David McDonald urged the 
major United States steel producers to join 
the union in a program intended to keep 
the industry permanently free from strikes. 
His plan comprised joint efforts to develop 
“some broad method for the distribution 
of the emoluments” of automation and other 
technological advances. 

Packinghouse Workers—Resolutions urg- 
ing the federal Government to sponsor more 
public works and set up controls over 
automation in industry were adopted at a 
conference of Ontario locals of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America in Brant- 
ford in late September. 

In a four-point resolution it was suggested 
that the federal Government co-operate with 
the provinces in a constructive program of 
public works, including schools, hospitals, 
highways and other capital projects. 

Encouragement of new investment capital 
for secondary industry, establishment of a 
national minimum wage and development 
in co-operation with the provinces of an 
adult education and training program for 
workers displaced by automation was re- 
quested in another resolution. 

A’ panel discussing the changing economy 
agreed there is a need for legislation to 
control adverse conditions that might result 
from automation. 

Printing Pressmen—At the convention 
in September of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
_ America, leaders of four unions in the 
’ graphic arts industry signified their approval 
of a fusion of their memberships, through 
merger, association or federation. 

Supporting the merger move were: 
Elmer Brown, President of the International 
Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC); 
William J. Farson, Executive Vice-President 
of the American Newspaper Guild (AFL- 
CIO-CLC); Paul L. Phillips, President of 


the United Paper Makers and Paper Work- 
ers (AFL-CIO-CLC); and Leo Feeney, Vice- 
President of the International Stereotypers’ 
and Electro-typers’ Union of North America 
(AFL-CIO-CLC). 

Rubber Workers—The United Rubber 
Workers elected an entirely new slate of 
officers at its convention at the end of 
September. The new president is George 
Burdon, former Director of Organization 
for the union. 

He succeeds Leland S. Buckmaster, who 
had to vacate the position under the com- 
pulsory retirement provisions of the union’s 
constitution. 

The convention voted to raise monthly 
dues to $1.25 and authorized the payment of 
$25 a week strike benefits beginning with 
the third week of a strike; strike benefits 
will become effective July 1 next year. 


Establishment of a skilled trades depart- 
ment in the union was another convention 
action. 


B.C. Civil Servants End Affiliation 
With Labour as Check-off Lost 


A resolution in favour of withdrawing 
from the British Columbia Federation of 
Labour was voted down at the annual con- 
vention of the British Columbia Govern- 
ment Employees Association on October 7. 
But 11 days later, the executive of the 
Association, after a seven-hour emergency 
session, sent telegrams to Acting Premier 
Eric Martin and to the Federation announc- 
ing at least a temporary suspension of affilia- 
tion with the Federation. 


Reason for the swift reversal of policy 
was the action of the British Columbia 
Government in announcing on October 11 
that it was abolishing the check-off of dues 
of the employees’ organization because of its 
connection with organized labour, which in 
turn was affiliated with the CCF. 


Abandoning a long established principle, 
the Inter-State Executive of the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions last month an- 
nounced its decision to oppose compulsory 
political levies on individual union mem- 
bers. 

The problem of compulsory political 
levies arose about two years ago when two 
members refused to pay the levy imposed 
by their union. They claim they were pre- 
vented from working because of their 
refusal, and the Tasmanian Supreme Court, 
ruling that the imposition of the levy was 
illegal, awarded them damages. Later, the 
High Court reversed the finding of illegality 
but did not change the award of damages. 


LITS 


Fewer Receive Blind Allowance 
But More Get Disabled Grant 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada decreased from 99,581 
at June 30 to 99,454 at September 30. 

The federal government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,674,007.12 for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, compared with $7,654,709.21 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $204,725,577.56. 

At September 30, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$48.78 to $52.91, except for one province 
where the average was $46.53. In all prov- 
inces the maximum assistance paid was $55 
a month. 


Blind Persons Allowances—The number 
of blind persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Blind Persons Act decreased 
from 8,665 at June 30 to 8,657 at Septem- 
ber 30. 

The federal government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 


$1,041,116.59 for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, compared with $1,039,443.43 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal government has con- 
tributed $29,474,555.23. 


At September 30, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$50.29 to $53.98. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 

Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act 
increased from 50,365 at June 30 to 50,525 
at September 30. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,090,541.09 for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, compared with $4,099,434.75 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $63,914,766.54. 

At September 30, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$52.71 to $54.50. In all provinces the maxi- 
mum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


The ILO and the CLC recently sponsored a workshop on “Teaching about the ILO” at 
Ste. Agathe des Monts, Que. The three-day meeting, which was attended by a group of 30 
Canadian and United States labour educators and observers interested in adult education, 
was presided over by the CLC’s Director of Education, Max Swerdlow (middle of above 
photo). Main speakers were Albert Guigui (right), Chief of the Industrial Workers 
Division of the ILO, and Paul Chu (left), Chief of the Workers’ Education Section, ILO, 
both from Geneva. Other principal speakers included Ralph Wright, Director of the 
Washington Branch of the ILO, and Kalmen Kaplansky, Director of the CLC’s Department 


of International Affairs. 
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Technological Change and Skilled Manpower 
in Automobile and Parts Manufacturing 


Output in both automobile and automotive parts manufacturing industries rose 
during 1948-58 period by greater percentage than did employment, survey finds. 
Salaried employment increased; number of employees on direct production fell 


During the period 1948-58, the number of 
units produced in the Canadian automobile 
manufacturing industry increased 36.4 per 
cent while employment in the industry 
increased only about 7 per cent and average 
hours worked decreased from 39.7 hours a 
week in 1948 to 38.3 hours in 1958. 


The value added by manufacture rose 
about 75 per cent and volume of output, 
as measured on a weighted index computed 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, grew 
54.6 per cent, it is pointed out in the latest 
report in the Research Program on the 
Training of Skilled Manpower. The report, 
No. 8 in the series, is titled, Technological 
Changes and Skilled Manpower: The Auto- 
mobile and Parts Manufacturing Industries. 
It was produced by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 


Although employment in the industry rose 
7 per cent during the period, the number of 
employees engaged in direct production fell 
approximately 64 per cent. The proportion 
of direct labour as a percentage of total 
employment was 82.8 per cent in 1948 and 
72.5 per cent in 1958. 


Among salaried workers, on the other 
hand, there was an increase in employment 
that more than offset the drop in hourly- 
rated workers. Salaried employment as a 
proportion of total employment increased, 
in three assembly and fabricating establish- 
ments surveyed, from 16.6 per cent in 
1948 to 20.3 per cent in 1953 and to 27.6 
per cent in 1958. In two engine manufac- 
turing establishments it increased from 8.6 
per cent in 1948 to 10.4 per cent in 1953 
and to 16.1 per cent in 1958. 


Skilled tradesmen increased in numbers 
during the decade but the ratio of skilled 
workers to total hourly-rated employment 
remained constant, although there was a 
slight proportional increase in the two 
smaller of the three establishments sur- 
veyed. 

Survey findings in the parts manufactur- 
ing industry were similar. Data on output 
in units were not obtainable but in terms 
of value added, production in this industry 
increased 113 per cent, and as measured by 
the DBS weighted volume index, by 35 
per cent. Employment increased by only 


about 25 per cent and average hours worked 
“decreased probably somewhat in excess 
of 8 per cent.” 


In the parts industry, direct production 
workers made up 84.3 per cent of the 
industry’s total labour force in 1948 and 
78.3 per cent in 1957. 


Salaried employment as a proportion of 
total employment increased from 11.5 per 
cent to 21.3 per cent; in the automobile 
manufacturing industry it increased from 
18.7 to 26.2 per cent. 


Unlike the automobile manufacturing 
industry, in parts manufacturing the propor- 
tion of skilled tradesmen increased during 
the decade. In one establishment, skilled 
tradesmen accounted for 10 per cent of 
hourly-rated employment in 1948 and 15 
per cent in 1958; in another the percentage 
change was from 18 per cent in 1955 to 20 
per cent in 1959. 

In the survey, made by visiting four 
automobile manufacturers and _ eighteen 
parts supply firms, and the unions repre- 
senting the workers in them, interviewers 
sought detailed information about tech- 
nological changes recently introduced, their 
manpower effects, and the problems asso- 
ciated with them. 

The report describes the nature of tech- 
nological change in the automobile and 
parts industry, its effects on manpower both 
in aggregate and specific terms, and its 
effects on occupations, skill levels and 
training. It deals also with some of the 
human problems that arise from _ tech- 
nological change. 

Aim of the report is to serve as a basis 
for evaluating the problems that have arisen 
and the means of overcoming them. 

The bulletin is divided into six chapters: 
Chapter 1—Characteristics of Canadian 
Automobile and Automotive Parts Manu- 
facturing Industries; Chapter 2—Techno- 
logical Change and its Impact on Output 
and Employment in the Automobile and 
Automotive Parts Manufacturing Industries; 
Chapter 3—The Effects of Technological 
Change on Occupations and Skills; Chapter 
4—An Analysis of Specific Technological 
Changes in the Automobile and Automotive 
Parts Manufacturing Industries; Chapter 5— 
Some Problems of Human Adjustment to 
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Technological Change; and Chapter 6— 
Training in the Automobile and Automotive 
Parts Manufacturing Industries. 


Individual Skilled Trades 


The survey showed that the rate of 
growth or decline of individual skilled 
trades during the period 1948-1958 was 
uneven. “The trades that showed a relatively 
small increase from 1948 to 1958 almost 
all evidenced a decline in the first six 
the report states. 
chapter of the report deals with 
particular technological changes in the auto- 
mobile and automotive parts manufactur- 
ing industries. In the first of these industries, 
40 changes were reported in enough detail 
to make it possible to gauge their effects 
on the general level of skill of the workers 
directly involved. From an examination of 
these changes the conclusion was reached 
that, “in the vast majority of cases, no 
change occurred in the skill level of man- 
power directly engaged on specific opera- 
tions. This finding may reflect the fact that 
most of the changes took place in areas 
where low skilled employees had previously 
been employed. The increase in skilled man- 
power requirements is seldom direct and... 
the indirect manpower effects were excluded 
from the analysis. 


years,” 


“During discussions of these changes with 
both management and unions, the impres- 
sion gained was that while only 12.5 per 
cent’ of the changes involved a direct, 
appreciable increase in skills, in almost all 
cases there was a slight increase in the 
general skill composition of the labour 
force due to more complicated maintenance 
and the operational requirements of newer, 
more complex machinery.” 

In the automotive parts industry, 44 cases 
of specific changes were reported in suffi- 
cient detail to enable them to be used for 
purposes of analysis. From a study of these 
cases it was concluded that, “in the over- 
whelming majority of cases, no changes in 
skill levels were involved. In just over 10 
per cent of the cases a lowering of the 
skill levels required for the job occurred, 
due to the change in production techniques. 
In no case did any specific change result 
in increased skill levels. This is in contrast 
to the automobile industry, where there was 


an increase in skill level in 12.5 per cent 
of the cases.” 

This statement refers only to workers 
directly involved in the operation. Secondary 
manpower effects of the 44 specific changes 
were again excluded from the analysis. 

Employment Opportunities 

In connection with technological changes 
that involved a considerable increase in 
capital equipment, the report points out 
that logically an increase in capital equip- 
ment per worker tends to increase employ- 
ment opportunities in maintainence relative 
to production within the plant and indus- 
try, and tends to increase employment 
opportunities in the capital goods industries, 
assuming that output of the industry where 
the change occurred does not fall dras- 
tically. 

“Although increased employment oppor- 
tunities in maintenance work are evident 
in Canada to some extent, increased employ- 
ment in the capital goods industries as a 
potential offset to possible displacement 
does not exist to a significant degree, since 
the bulk of the production machinery is 
imported.” 

The information obtained in the survey 
seems to indicate a sizeable increase in 
productivity, the report states, but it is not 
possible to determine the magnitude of the 
increase with any accuracy. 

The chapter dealing with problems of 
human adjustment to technological change 
describes the effect of technological change 
on various groups of workers and some of 
the measures used to mitigate the hardship 
involved for those who are displaced from 
their jobs by such changes. It goes on to 
give a brief description of technological 
unemployment in three selected districts. 

The chapter on training describes the 
various types of training given in the two 
industries and the purposes of such training. 

In the parts industry, where the majority 
of firms have fewer than 1,000 employees, 
there is very little organized training, most 
of the training being of the informal, “on- 
the-job” type. This latter kind of training 
is used greatly in the automobile manufac- 
turing industry also, but there large estab- 
lishments predominate, and there are also 
varied and extensive training programs in 
force, the report says. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


P The ILO Convention concerning equal remuneration for men and women workers 
or sins of equal value has received a total of 34 ratifications. 
n June of this year, ratifications of the equal pay Convention were deposited by 


Costa Rica and Denmark. 
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Royal Commission on Coal 


Commissioner Rand points out difficulty of enunciating “National Coal Policy’; 
recommends that federal Government continue to assist the coal industry, and 
suggests subsidies on coal produced not subventions on coal moved to markets 


“The difficulty of enunciating a ‘National 
Coal Policy,’ as it has been described, lies 
largely in the geographical distribution of 
coal in a country in which political and 
social contentions are at odds with econom- 
ics,’ says the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Coal, which was published at 
the end of September. 


Major recommendation of the Commis- 
sioner—Hon. Ivan C. Rand, retired justice 
of the Supreme Court of Canada and now 
Dean of the Faculty of Law, University of 
Western Ontario—is that the federal Gov- 
ernment continue to assist the coal industry. 
Dean Rand suggests replacement of the 
subventions now being paid to cover part 
of the cost of moving coal to markets by 
two classes of subsidy on coal produced. 


One of the other recommendations was 
that a trade school and vocational school 
be established in the Sydney, N.S., district. 
Dean Rand also made some comments on 
labour relations in the Cape Breton coal 
mines and, concerning mine closures, made 
the suggestion that the union be consulted 
on. any steps that may be taken. 


The Commission was appointed to inquire 
into and make recommendations on: the 
present and future markets for coal in 
various parts of Canada; the steps that can 
reasonably be taken to reduce the cost of 
production and distribution of coal; the 
steps that the coal industry can take to 
secure as large a market as possible for 
Canadian coal and to keep the industry on 
an economic basis; and the measures that 
can reasonably be taken by governments to 
support the economic production, distribu- 
tion and sale of Canadian coal. 


The Report 


The report describes the main difficulties 
under which the coal industry is labouring. 
“The Crow’s Nest Pass deposits are approx- 
imately 2,000 miles and those of the Sydney 
district 1,350 miles from Toronto; and 2,275 
and 1,020 miles respectively from Montreal. 
The railway rates on coal to Toronto from 
the West range from $9.96 to $10.72; from 
Glace Bay $6.31; to Montreal they are from 
$11.46 to $12.20 and $5.09 respectively. 

The report further points out, “In fact 
heavy as is the transportation charge on 
both Nova Scotia and United States ship- 
ments, greater mining costs in the former 


are sufficient in themselves to handicap 
entry into Ontario and Quebec points. For 
1958 the average cost at the pit-head of 
Nova Scotia coal was $10.72, against prices 
at the mines of United States coal shipped 
into Canada ranging from $3.60 to $5.33. 


“A similar contrast shows in the average 
output per man-day. The average in 1948 
at the Nova Scotia mines was 2.66 tons; in 
the United States it was over 11 tons and 
is steadily rising. 

“These are the elements in the Canadian 
situation which have given rise to the coal 
‘problem’ and have led to such extravagances 
in assistance,” the Commission says. 


The report holds out some hope for 
the future of the Canadian coal industry. 
“According to the best available opinion, 
the superior position of oil and gas will be 
maintained at least during the next 25 or 
35 years, not, perhaps, with the margin of 
advantage at this time exhibited, but, cer- 
tainly for many purposes, a sufflicent stand- 
ing to strain the best efforts of the coal 
industry. It seems to be agreed that the 
total energy which those resources embody 
is not of the magnitude of coal.” 

The Commissioner thinks, therefore, that 
“within a measurable period” coal will 
recover its position, at least in some degree. 
“The problem is, then, of a substantial 
interim period,” he says. 

Coal will find its greatest future use in 
industry and in the production of electrical 
energy, the report states. 


Measures Available 


If Canada is not to adopt the policy 
followed in the United States, where “sub- 
ventions and any other form of direct public 
aid are unknown” and “the consequences of 
ruthless competition are accepted as normal 
business risks by employer and employee,” 
what measures are legitimately available? 

The policy so far followed has been that 
of granting subventions by the government 
to cover part of the cost of moving the 
coal to market. These subventions, begun 
in 1928-29, have cost a total of $135,000,- 
550.05 on an aggregate of 69,051,962.34 
tons of coal, or an average of $1.96 a ton 
during the whole period since 1928-29. 

The cost of these subventions has shown 
a “startling increase” during the last seven 
years, and particularly during the last two. 
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In 1959-60 about $15,500,000 was paid on 
the movement of 3,090,021 tons, or an 
average of $5.01 a ton, the report points 
out. 

The subvention payments in 1959-60 con- 
stitute a figure “which in my opinion the 
future should not see exceeded,” Dean Rand 
says. 

The report states that Eastern coal is now 
threatened by foreign oil with the loss of 
its Atlantic or “natural” market. “In the 
circumstances...the conclusion to which 
the Commission is driven is that, to avoid 
a grave social disruption, assistance must be 
continued, and its nature and justification 
become the principal purpose of the in- 
quiry.” 

The situation is different in the western 
provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. “These provinces are the 
main sources of Canadian oil and gas in 
what are estimated to be large volume; and 
their provincial policies are set to exploit 
these resources to the utmost. It is these 
new fuels which are now responsible in 
greatest measure for the difficulties of their 
own coal reserves; what has been effected 
is a substitution of industry in fuels and it 
is to the substituted agencies that the pro- 
vincial industrial economy has become 
geared... 

“In this situation, should the Dominion 
then undertake to succour, in the interest 
of possible minor social dislocations, a 
provincial resource the difficulties of which 
are the direct and foreseen results of pro- 
vincial action? I can see no warrant for 
such action... 

“The provinces did not seriously urge 
any such assistance...The local govern- 
ments view coal as they do oil or any other 
fuel; its position must be left to its inherent 
strength, and if that is not sufficient to 
enable it to continue competitively, then it 
must go the way of all weaklings and yield 
to its competitors.” 

The western provinces are rich in 
resources and are rapidly becoming indus- 
trialized, the Commissioner pointed out. 
Resource based industries, together with the 
industries they generate, furnish alternatives 
occupations, so that the troubles of at least 
labour and community from a single indus- 
try “are readily absorbed in the vigour of 


others.” 
Recommendations 


The main recommendation of the report 
is that the Dominion Government shall pay 
two classes of subsidy on coal, called in the 
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report “basic” and “social subsidies” the 
subsidy to be paid as follows: 

(a) On all bituminous coal produced year] 
in Nova Scotia by eligible operators, there sh 
be payable a basic subsidy of 50 cents a ton; 
in addition, a social subsidy of $2 a ton will 
be payable on all sales for consumption in the 
Atlantic Provinces and in that section of 
Quebec south of the St. Lawrence River from 
Gaspe Peninsula to Levis, called Eastern 
Quebec; on sales made in Quebec within the 
area to which, under the present subventions, 
shipments from Nova Scotia receive a reduc- 
tion of 35 per cent in the rail freight rate, a 
social subsidy of $4 a ton; and to all other 
points in Quebec and Ontario a social subsidy 
of $5 a ton. 

(b) On all bituminous coal produced in 
New Brunswick by eligible operators there 
shall be payable a basic subsidy of 40 cents 
a ton on coal mined underground and of 30 
cents a ton on coal mined by the stripping 
method; in addition, a social subsidy of 60 cents 
a ton for all coal mined underground and of 
40 cents a ton for all coal strip mined sold 
for consumption within the Atlantic Provinces 
and Eastern Quebec; for sales of both under- 
ground and strip mined coal to points to New 
Brunswick, $1.35 a ton; and to points in the 
55 per cent and 70 per cent areas, $2.70 a ton. 

(c) On all bituminous and_ sub-bituminous 
coal and lignite produced by eligible operators 
in Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia: 
for all mined underground, a basic subsidy of 
40 cents a ton; and for all strip mined, a basic 
subsidy of 30 cents a ton. For the reasons 
stated, no social subsidy shall be payable on 
coal or lignite mined in these provinces. 


At present the maximum subvention paid 
on Nova Scotia coal sold in Ontario and 
Quebec is $8.75 a ton, compared with a 
maximum of $5.50 a ton under the recom- 
mendations of the report. Western mine 
operators now receive up to $4 a ton sub- 
vention on coal shipped to central Canada, 
while the most they can receive under the 
Rand recommendations is 40 cents a ton. 


Payment of the recommended subsidy 
should not be made on coal from mines not 
in operation throughout the fiscal year 
1958-59 and mines that have not continued 
operations up to the date of the report nor 
to operations that did not produce more 
than 50,000 tons during the 1959-60 fiscal 
year. 


The total subsidy that can be earned by 
the Dominion Coal Company and_ its 
associated companies is not to exceed the 
amount paid in subventions to the company 
during the fiscal year 1959-60. The total 
subsidy that can be earned by any other 
operator in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick shall be the amount which the per- 
missible production for subsidy purposes 
would earn were all the production sold 
within the Atlantic Provinces and Eastern 
Quebec. 


No social subsidy shall be paid on coal 
exported from Canada. 


The report recommends the re-organiza- 
tion of the Dominion Coal Board by reduc- 
ing its membership to five persons, none 
of whom shall be an officer or employee 
of, or be associated in any way with any 
sector of the coal industry. 


A further recommendation is that a sum 
of not less than $1,500,000 a year be spent 
over a period of 15 to 20 years in develop- 
ing tourist attractions by reconstructing 
the ruins of the fortress of Louisbourg, 
building a highway between Louisbourg and 
Point Tupper, and developing the Cape 
Breton Highlands National Park. 


Other recommendations are that, with 
the cooperation of the provincial govern- 
ments, a trade school and a vocational 
school be established in the Sydney district; 
and that immediately a group of five per- 
sons, two representing the Dominion Coal 
Company, two representing the employees, 
and an engineer representing the Dominion 
Government, shall make a study of coal 
mining in Britain, France, Belgium and 
West Germany, with a view to improving 
efficiency in the company’s mines. 


Object of Social Subsidy 

The main objective of the social subsidy, 
the report says, “is to assist coal production 
to a better competitive position in its own 
market.” It points out that the subventions 
paid during the last 15 years “have been 
available to the eastern operators only to 
markets in sections of Quebec and Ontario 
and payments up to a maximum of $9 
a ton have been possible.” 

Dean Rand could not agree that this 
method had been successful or that it 
should be followed in the future. 

“What is threatened today, and what in 
part has already been lost, is the coal 
market within the Atlantic Provinces and 
the Eastern St. Lawrence Valley area. That 
region may be called the natural market 
for the coal or Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, and may legitimately be said to reach 
as far west as Montreal. It is that market 
which, primarily, should belong to eastern 
coal and, in the course of the next few 
years with the growth of business activity, 
be extended in quantity.” 


Labour Relations 
Regarding labour relations in the Cape 
Breton coal mines, Dean Rand says, “They 
have a history of over 50 years which is 
unfortunate in the legacy passed on to the 
present generation.” Past strife, especially 
~ the struggle for union recognition and fac- 
tional warfare within the unions, has left 
bitterness that, after several generations, 


“seems still to be lurking in too many . 
minds.” 


He points out that “It has not, apparently, 
been realized that from a purely industrial 
point of view the parent company, DOSCO, 
would be better off without the coal opera- 
tions; and that the senior management, 
judging them by their actions, at least 
within the past few years, have not striven 
to preserve the life of the operations in their 
present magnitude is, in my opinion, con- 
trary to the facts.” 


The report says that during each of the 
years 1958 and 1959 DOSCO has suffered 
a deficit of more than a million dollars, 
besides undertaking a large loan, part of 
which remains to be repaid, for the purpose 
of increasing mechanization. It adds that 
no dividends have been paid on the com- 
pany’s common stock for 40 years. 


“In the United States, where the highest 
wages in the mining world are paid and 
the employees are the beneficiaries of the 
policies of Mr. Lewis and his successor, 
mines such as those of Cape Breton would 
have been abandoned years ago and the 
majority of the workers would have been 
left to the course of their fellow unionists 
in West Virginia,” Dean Rand remarks. 


The miners have one complaint that he 
considers justified. It is that the operating 
costs of individual collieries are never made 
public. The- answer usually given is that 
such information would be valuable to com- 
petitors, but the Commissioner finds this 
answer unsatisfying, since the information, 
he says, is already available to competitors 
from other sources. 

With reference to wages, Dean Rand 
says, “With the company’s operations con- 
tinuing only through government help, it 
must be realized and acted upon that the 
employees and their communities are the 
real beneficiaries of the enabling assistance 
given to operations which, in an economic- 
industrial sense, are not at this time essen- 
tial to Canada. So far as these conclusions 
go, there will be available to the company 
for capital or other improvements and 
operating charges two thirds of whatever 
net profit may result. The higher this is 
made the greater the probability that part 
of it will be available to labour. 

“But it should be realized by everyone, 
workers and public, that the limit of gov- 
ernment assistance has been reached, and 
by demands that cannot be met, the mag- 
nitude of present operations might have to 
be radically reduced. On this I will venture 
one more remark: drastic action by the 
union will have the worst possible effect...” 
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Regarding mine closures, which should be 
carried out with the least possible displace- 
ment of workers, Dean Rand says that he 


presumes the union will be consulted on any 
steps that are taken in this matter as well 
as on other matters covered in the report. 


The Woman Worker and the Labour Movement 


Women workers may be shamefully exploited, says woman vice-president of CCCL 
in report to convention. Labour movement could secure more equitable working 
conditions for the woman worker, “but she is scarcely ever a member of it.” 


Women are in the labour market to stay; 
and the woman worker may be shamefully 
exploited, said Miss Jeanne Duval, a vice- 
president of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, in a report pre- 
sented to the CCCL’s 39th annual conven- 
tion at the end of September. 

Women workers are exploited, she said, 
because of employers’ desire to profit by 
the cheapest labour in the market, because 
the labour movement has given only 
sporadic attention to the problems of the 
woman worker, and because the woman her- 
self submits to injustices without making 
her grievances known. 

The trade union movement could secure 
for women workers, as it has for men, 
more equitable conditions of work; “but she 
is scarcely ever a member of it.” As for 
those women who join a union, “very few 
interest themselves in the life of the move- 
ment.” 

In her report, Miss Duval suggested 
several solutions to the problem of the 
woman worker. In addition to exhorting 
women workers to discard their “individual- 
istic attitude” and become active members 
of the trade union movement, she outlined 
several steps that unions should take. These 
included the setting up, by unions with 
women members of consultative committees 
to inform the union executive of the 
woman’s point of view, the setting up of a 
committee to study legislation governing 
women’s work in Quebec province, and the 
organizing of study periods exclusively for 
women. 

Miss Duval’s report dealt almost exclu- 
sively with conditions in the province of 
Quebec, where the CCCL has most of its 
membership. The industrialization of the 
province has brought women out of the 
home and into the labour market, she 
pointed out at the beginning of her report. 
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“Grim necessity” obliges women to work 
The working man cannot afford to keep his 
daughter at home; to maintain his home 
requires the earnings of every member of 
the family, boy or girl. Daughters leave 
home to take a job, and married women 
return to work. “In this industrial century, 
women, like men, are obliged to earn their 
living.” 

In support of her statement that the 
woman worker may be exploited, Miss 
Duval quoted average earnings figures com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Enquiries made in CCCL unions had pro- 
duced almost the same figures. 

“Can there be any justification for paying 
women about half the wages paid to men?” 
she asked. 

Adolescent Girls 

The most serious situation, however, is 
the work situation of adolescent girls. “It is 
a rebuke to the human conscience that girls 
at this crucial period of growth are ex- 
pected to work the same hours and produce 
the same output as adults who are at the 
height of their powers.” 

Miss Duval said a CCCL survey indicated 
that 54 per cent of the girls interviewed 
had begun to work before they were 16 
years old; as a result, 60.6 per cent of them 
had not had more than eight yearss chooling. 

She urged the CCCL to undertake immed- 
iately a systematic campaign of protest to 
governmental authorities in order to secure 
amendments to the law governing industrial 
and commercial establishments and to that 
governing compulsory school attendance so 
that it would be impossible for young 
people to enter the labour market before 
the age of 16. The first act sets a minimum 
age of 14 years for employment; the second 
fixes the school leaving age at 14 years. 

While awaiting enactment of the amend- 
ing legislation, the CCCL should demand 
rigid enforcement of the existing laws that 
prohibit the employment of girls of less 


than 14 years of age in match, biscuit, 
rubber, cutlery, shoe, sheet metal stamping, 
wood dressing and wire making factories; 
canneries and laundries. It should also 
demand enforcement of the legislation that 
prohibits the employment of girls under 18 
years of age in certain other industries. 

“The obtaining of work permits seems 
not to be very difficult in our province,” 
she continued. In 1957-58 there were 5,621 
work permits issued to girls of 14 and 15 
years of age in the province of Quebec. 
Double this number are probably employed 
without work permits. 

“It is the less important industries situated 
in small localities that employ the largest 
number of these girls without work per- 
mits,” Miss Duval said. “The girl who knows 
she lacks a work permit does not protest 
conditions to the extent that she has a 
right to do, fearing the loss of her job. 
Unwittingly she becomes a hindrance to the 
improvement of working conditions. She 
ruins her health for a pittance: $21.58 for 
54 hours of work.” 

The CCCL’s only woman vice-president 
said the principal reason for the small 
number of women trade unionists was that 
the majority of women workers spend only 
a few years in gainful work. Almost 50 per 
cent of the 20 to 24 year age group are 
employed, only 26.3 per cent of the over-25 
age group. 

For the same reason—the few years that 
she is employed—few of the women workers 
who join the ranks of organized labour 
interest themselves in the life of the move- 
ment. “The enquiry that we made among 
our women trade union members showed 
that 45 per cent of the women interviewed 
had not attended a union meeting in the 
course of the year.” 

Another cause of women’s indifference to 
trade unions was that “the trade union 
movement and its method of organization 
are the products of men’s minds rather than 
of women’s; they are adapted to the outlook 
and needs of men. Women are very con- 
scious of this, and their way of complaining 


‘about this state of affairs is to remain silent 


and abstain from participation.” 
Solution Urgently Needed 


The need to check the exploitation of 
women workers is urgent, Miss Duval said, 
because “to allow the continuance of an 
average wage differential of $31.80 a week 
is to tempt the employer beyond his strength. 
Moreover, it contributes to unemployment 


_ by increasing the surplus of labour: there 


are companies that prefer to lay off young 
men and employ girls to do the same work 
at lower wages.” 


The need is urgent also because “to con- 
tinue to allow adolescent girls to ruin their 
health by doing work that is beyond their 
physical capacity is to penalize the genera- 
tion of tomorrow”; and because “if we 
continue to permit our young people to 
leave school at the age of 14, how can we 
hope to have them attain well-paid work?” 

For the trade union movement, too, the 
need is urgent. “In permitting the exploita- 
tion of women to continue, the labour 
movement, which sets as its aim the protec- 
tion of the economically weak, is falling 
short of its responsibility toward women 
workers. In failing to adapt to feminine 
mentality and so facilitate the active par- 
ticipation of women, the labour movement 
is cutting itself off from a sphere of in- 
fluence of great importance to its expansion; 
it is robbing itself of a considerable num- 
ber of members...” 


Suggested Solutions 


Miss Duval began her list of suggestions 
for solution of the problem of the woman 
worker by urging women to become active 
members of their unions. The CCCL should 
undertake a campaign of education to give 
all women an understanding of “the vital 
importance of the trade union movement in 
this industrialized world that exploits them 
so thoroughly.” 

The CCCL ought also to reorganize its 
trade union groups to allow women to 
develop to the full extent of their capacity 
by taking the following steps: 

—“Every trade union that includes a 
nucleus of women among its members ought 
to set up a consultative committee com- 
posed of four or five workers who repre- 
sent woman’s point of view in the executive 
of the union. This committee ought to be 
provided for in the constitution of the trade 
union. This committee would be expressly 
consulted regarding the terms of the collec- 
tive agreement. The negotiating committee 
of a union that includes women members 
ought always to include at least one woman. 
A policy of negotiation ought to be estab- 
lished for every type of employment which 
includes women among its ranks. This 
policy would have as its primary aims: 
reduction of the differential between the 
wages of men and women in the same 
industry; systematic evaluation of jobs; the 
application of equality in wages everywhere 
that studies have revealed an identity of 
jobs. 

—“A committee made up of technical 
consultants and women workers should be 
formed to study the legislation governing 
womens’ work in the province and report 
on the changes in the laws that our 
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movement ought to request of government 
authorities, in order that women workers 
may be justly protected... 

—‘“The educational services of the CCCL, 
in collaboration with the various other 
educational committees, ought to give special 


attention to the organizing of periods of 
study exclusively for women...” 


The problem of women’s work is the 
problem of the entire working class, Miss 
Duval concluded. “We ought to make it the 
object of our continuing concern.” 


3ist Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Comments on unemployment problem dominated addresses of all speakers at one of 
meeting's sessions and held prominent place in luncheon address. Warn against 
deficit financing and continued deficit in balance of international payments 


Unemployment, its causes and nature— 
and suggestions for its cure—dominated 
the addresses of all three speakers at one 
of the plenary sessions at the 31st annual 
meeting of the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, held at Calgary October 3, 4 and 5. 
The subject also occupied a large part of 
one of the luncheon addresses. 

The session that heard all three speakers 
discuss unemployment was on “Employment 
and the National Economy.” Theme of the 
annual meeting was “Canada’s Future in 
the Changing World.” 

Speakers at the session that is reported 
here were: Mitchell W. Sharp, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Brazilian Traction, Light and Power 
Ltd., Toronto; K. H. Rapsey, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager, Allen-Bradley 
Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont.; and Hon. J. V. 
Clyne, Chairman of the Board, MacMillan, 
Bloedel and Powell River Ltd., Vancouver. 

The luncheon speaker was James Coyne, 
Governor of the Bank of Canada, who spoke 
on “Living Within our Means by Expanding 
Our Means to Live Better.” 

Mr. Sharp, who pointed out that present 
unemployment was a more complex prob- 
lem than at any time in the postwar period, 
said that “let’s spend a lot of money” was 
not the answer. He urged better training 
programs for the unemployed. 

Mr. Rapsey, declaring that the primary 
industries could not provide more jobs, 


said we must look to the manufacturing 
industry to provide the greater number of 
jobs that a greater population requires, and 
that Canadian manufacturers require a 
major share of the domestic market. He 
warned that our deficit in foreign trade was 
damaging the economy. 


Mr. Clyne attacked the annual wage 
increase, which he said was absorbing the 
savings from increased efficiency and, by 
lessening the incentive to invest was another 
cause of unemployment. He said also that 
it was dangerous to raise tariffs. 


Mr. Coyne said Canada must stop buying 
more abroad than it exported and urged 
the replacement of imported goods with 
goods made in Canada. He declared that 
deficit financing was no cure for unemploy- 
ment. 

The annual dinner speaker was Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr., Chairman, The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, who, in an address on 
“Foreign Trade and Aid,” described the 
United States experience in international 
aid so that Canada, now planning an 
increase in its foreign aid program, might 
derive benefit from that experience. 

Other sessions at the annual meeting 
dealt with “Business Responsibility for 
Good Government” and “Business and the - 
Chamber.” These sessions are not reported 
here. 


Employment and the National Economy 


Mitchell W. Sharp 


The chief problem in Canada is one of 
achieving balance; our economy is not in 
balance now, and existing unemployment is 
one evidence of this fact, said Mitchell W. 
Sharp, first speaker at the plenary session 


on “Employment and the National Eco- 
nomy.” 
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There is little wrong with total employ- 
ment, he pointed out. It has been rising 
almost steadily from year to year and is 
higher than ever before. But unemploy- 
ment is higher in absolute numbers and as 
a proportion of the labour force than at 
any time since the 1930’s, and has tended for 
some time to grow rather than diminish. 


“This means that the present level of 
unemployment is not the result of people’s 
being thrown out of work in any aggregate 
sense, since more people were at work in 
August than in any previous August on 
record, but is the result simply of employ- 
ment opportunities increasing less rapidly 
than the labour force,” Mr. Sharp said. 

“Tt could well be that business activity 
will remain reasonably high, that the GNP 
and employment will go on rising, and yet 
that unemployment will continue at levels 
that are unacceptably high... 

“Indeed, the unemployment figures could 
rise to even more embarrassing levels over 
the next few years. The likelihood is that 
within the next few years the net addition 
to the labour force is going to be abnor- 
mally high because the large crop of postwar 
babies will be reaching employable age 
during the 1960’s.” 

This situation calls for something differ- 
ent from the “let’s spend a lot of money 
and get the economy moving” approach 
that might be justified if the economy were 
stagnant, he continued. The economy is 
not stagnant. 

We should be thoroughly sceptical about 
the proposition that all we have to do is 
keep capital expenditures going up and the 
unemployment figures will go down and 
down, he warned. It is probably impossible 
to maintain an ever-increasing rate of capi- 
tal expenditure, “even with massive public 
works.” Our aim should be as high a rate 
of investment as can be sustained without 
distorting the economy and without massive 
imports of capital. 

But if from time to time we need and 
invite foreign capital, “let us not gripe when 
it is made available”; but let us not get to 
the point where we cannot get along with- 
out it. 

“We should try to get rid of the idea that 
a resumption of the boom is necessary or 
desirable to mop up the kind of unemploy- 
ment we have today.” Unemployment is a 
different and more complex problem than 
at any time in the postwar period, and con- 
ventional approaches do not seem to be 
adequate, he said. 


Plea for Fresh Thinking 


Here Mr. Sharp made a plea for fresh 
thinking, by businessmen and others. A 
move toward either freer trade or increased 
protection, for example, would either be 


~ neutral in its short-run effects on total 


employment or, by its upsetting effect on 
domestic producers or on export markets 


would be likely to result in some temporary 
reduction in total job opportunities. “The 
tariff argument is largely irrelevant to the 
existing problem of unemployment, although 
higher or lower tariffs may be of value to 
the particular industries that they benefit.” 

What is relevant is the ability of Cana- 
dian producers to compete both at home 
and abroad. Less emphasis on capital invest- 
ment, he pointed out, would help keep costs 
down in Canadian industry as a whole. 

Before turning to suggestions for action 
of a more positive character, Mr. Sharp 
reminded the session that there was nothing 
Canadians could do to insulate themselves 
from events abroad. “All we can do... is 
avoid actions that might have an adverse 
effect on the economies of our customers, 
such as a significant increase in restrictions 
on other countries’ exports to us, and 
encourage the development of new markets 
by playing our full part in international aid 
and investment programs.” 

The present approach to the unemploy- 
ment problem is to try to offset business 
cycle fluctuations by means of fiscal and 
monetary policies. But unemployment may 
be more than a cyclical problem; “there 
may also be structural unemployment aris- 
ing from distortions produced by inflation, 
from technological developments such as 
automation, from changes in external com- 
petition and so forth that requires more 
radical treatment.” 

Greater effort should be made to get at 
the facts and make them publicly available, 
he advised, and the more important facts 
to discover are: first, who are the unem- 
ployed, and, second, why are they unem- 
ployed? 

If the facts do confirm that unemploy- 
ment is more than a cyclical problem arising 
not from over-all deficiency of effective 
demand but from something more deep- 
seated, the sooner the nation begins to 
work on the problem the better. Only the 
central government can give the necessary 
leadership, Mr. Sharp believed, but business 
should urge government to give that leader- 
ship and should offer its full co-operation. 


The Answer 


Perhaps part of the answer lies in better 
training programs to fit the unemployed 
for the jobs that are available despite high 
unemployment. “As technology reduces the 
demand for unskilled labour, and increases 
the demand for skilled labour,” he said, 
“training becomes more and more impor- 
tant, apart altogether from the contribution 
that training programs would make to the 
outlook of those who find themselves 
without jobs.” 
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Perhaps the answer requires a direct 
attack on depressed areas and regional 
pockets of unemployment. 


The problems of secondary industries 
require special study. 

The present system of unemployment 
insurance seems to require revision: the 
aim should be a system that provides an 
incentive to seek work and adequate pro- 
tection if work cannot be found. 


“The failure of the last upturn in eco- 
nomic activity to reduce unemployment to 
usual levels makes one less confident that 
the pattern of the past 15 years will be 
repeated,” he said in conclusion. It would 
not be prudent to assume that another great 
wave of expansion is in the making, and the 
course he advocated was “to begin now to 
consider what should be done if unemploy- 
ment persists. This is not a time for panic, 
but for planning.” 


K. H. Rapsey 


“Ten years from now Canada is going 
to need two million new jobs,” said K. H. 
Rapsey, second speaker in the session on 
“Employment and the National Economy.” 
In an address entitled “The Contribution 
of the Secondary Manufacturing Industry,” 
he declared that Canada must have a 
growing manufacturing industry to provide 
those jobs, and he offered some suggestions 
on ways to foster the growth of that in- 
dustry. 

He explained that over the next five 
years, although immigration is expected to 
be lower, the number of Canadians aged 
between 14 and 24 years will increase 
rapidly and by 1965 this age group will 
comprise just about a quarter of the coun- 
try’s working population. “This heavy in- 
crease in the number of young, unskilled 
workers will present an increasingly serious 
unemployment problem unless positive steps 
are taken to correct it.” 

Canada’s primary resource industries can- 
not provide the new jobs. “Let us not 
deceive ourselves into thinking that they 
can ever support our present population, 
much less a growing population,” he said. 
“They will be hard pressed to provide even 
the number of jobs that they do today. 

“To absorb a growing population, we 
must have a growing manufacturing indus- 
try.” But our domestic industry is plagued 
with inflated taxes and wage costs and with 
sharpened foreign competition; and, he 
pointed out, these costs go still higher when- 
ever a foreign supplier captures an appre- 
ciable percentage of our relatively small 
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domestic market. “Yet there does not appear 
to be public or governmental recognition of 
the damage being done to our whole 
economy.” 

Mr. Rapsey had earlier told the dele- 
gates that when the manufacturing indus- 
try suffers, the reaction on employment and 
national income is “visible and painful.” 
About 45 per cent of the employment in 
the productive and service industries results 
from secondary manufacturing accounts. 

“When manufacturing industry falters, 
there is a drop in the demand for primary 
products and a falling-off in the need for 
the service industries.” 


Causes of Damage 


Damage is being done to the Canadian 
economy, he went on, by the deficit in our 
foreign trade and an even worse deficit in 
our balance of international payments, and 
by the artificial premium on the Canadian 
dollar, which encourages imports and erects 
a hurdle that exports must leap. 


Canada is living on borrowed money. 
Our national income is already overspent 
by some $1,500 million. 


But economic forces will dictate certain 
changes: international expenditures must 
be restricted to the level of income; wage 
rates and population figures will find their 
levels as determined by demand; the indus- 
trial activities within Canada will be decided 
by competition, new products, and all the 
basic laws of economics. 


Although Canada could in theory make a 
free choice of trade policies from among 
the many possible alternatives, “actually, 
the actions and reactions of other countries 
restrict the choices available.” 


Here Mr. Rapsey commented on the 
desirability of complete free trade. “Canada 
has been preaching multilateral freer trade 
for some time, but no one is listening or 
following. We have gone a long way in the 
direction of unilateral free trade, which is 
somewhat akin to wandering unarmed in 
a dark jungle.” 

As for the suggestion that Canada engage 
in bilateral free trade, in which arrangement 
the natural trading partner would be the 
United States, he warned that, “Because of 
the disparate populations of the two coun- 
tries, such a move could only result in 
eventual political integration.” 

To the suggestion that Canada join the 
European Common Market, he replied that 
such a decision would necessitate a com- 
plete slash of our wage and salary levels 
if we hoped to preserve any manufacturing 
employment. 


“In the world today we must consciously 
choose those economic activities that are 
most likely to contribute to Canadian em- 
ployment and economic welfare,” Mr. Rap- 
sey advised. “Then we must deliberately 
foster and protect those activities.” 


The Place to Attack 


Pointing out that when any budget is 
unbalanced the obvious place to attack is 
the biggest item, he called attention to 
the fact that in several recent years machin- 
ery imports have totalled nearly $1,000 
million. Manufacture of some of this equip- 
ment in Canada would help balance our 
trade, provide employment for Canadians 
and ease the tax burden on the rest of us. 


“Tf we resolve to balance our international 
payments by making goods here instead of 
importing them, we will provide jobs for 
about 300,000 Canadians.” 

The machinery is imported, he explained, 
because of three classes of rates in Canada’s 
tariff laws: “preferred end-use’ items, “class 
or kind not made in Canada” and “British 
Preference.” 


“Preferred end-use tariff items are a 
device for eliminating duties which would 
otherwise be paid by certain preferred 
users... 


“Class-or-kind tariff items are a device for 
charging little or no duty on equipment that 
is not immediately available from Canadian 


- sources .. .The ‘type-or-size’ tariff items pro- 


vide a positive guarantee against Canadian 
production. 

“British Preference tariff rates were 
originally intended to favour Common- 
wealth supplies over Canadian suppliers.” 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulations 
show scores of imports that appear to collide 
directly with existing efficient Canadian 
producers, in addition to the major import 
groups: automobiles, aircraft, radios, elec- 
trical apparatus, and petroleum and pro- 
ducts. 


Mr. Rapsey said publicly owned utilities 
seem least able to understand “the mathe- 
matics of the situation.” As custodians of 
public funds, he declared, “they should not 
ask for, nor accept, bids from off-shore 


suppliers unless our trade is balanced and 


our employment full. 

“The utility may boast of saving a small 
amount on a purchase, but the taxpayer 
finds his load is increased to pay unemploy- 
ment benefits.” 

In summary, Mr. Rapsey said that Canada 
needs more industry of all kinds but “it 
is to manufacturing that we must look to 


provide more jobs for a growing popula- 
tion... At our present population level, 
Canadian producers require the major part 
of the domestic market to ensure reasonable 
production quantities.” 


Hon. J. V. Clyne 


The unemployment situation is danger- 
ous—and some of the methods being sug- 
gested to remedy it are equally dangerous, 
said Hon. J. V. Clyne, final speaker at the 
panel session on “Employment and the 
National Economy.” 


The present unemployment—the prob- 
lem of having too few jobs available for a 
rapidly expanding labour force—has two 
main causes, he said. These were: the 
rapid increase in the number of persons 
seeking employment by reason of the 
explosion of population, and the progress 
in industrial technology that is steadily 
reducing the number of workers required 
by industry. 

Population projections show that every 
year during most of the sixties there will 
be about 100,000 more young people reach- 
ing job-hunting age; on the other hand 
improvements are taking place in machinery 
and methods that result in diminishing use 
of manpower. As an example, Mr. Clyne 
related that in Detroit it is estimated that 
machines have taken over the jobs of one 
out of every five employees in the auto- 
mobile industry since 1953, and in the 
United States packinghouse industry 30,000 
jobs have disappeared since 1956. 


No one, however, would suggest that any — 
limitations be placed on the use of machines. 
The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
policy statement recognizes that “failure 
to harness its [automation’s] advantages to 
improve productivity would prove fatal to 
the competitive positions of many Cana- 
dian industries.” 

Improvement in industrial methods has 
always been a cause of unemployment and 
dislocation, he continued, “but. in the past 
this has been temporary because of counter- 
vailing advantages.” The serious dislocation 
caused by the Industrial Revolution in the 
19th Century solved itself because gains in 
productivity lead to lower prices, which 
stimulated demand, which created further 
employment. 


But the same factors that produced 
prosperity in the past are not now operating 
in Canada. “The savings gained by increased 
productive efficiency are not being passed 
on to the consumer but are being absorbed 
by continuous wage increases,” Mr. Clyne 
said. 
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To the argument that industry can well 
afford to pay increased wages out of profits, 
Mr. Clyne replied that the shareholder is 
at the present time receiving a very low 
return on his capital investment. “If wages 
continue to increase there will be very 
little incentive in Canada to invest more 
capital in new plants, which in itself is 
another cause of unemployment. 

“What is happening is that the company 
invests money in mechanical improvements 
in order to effect savings in manpower so 
as to reduce manufacturing costs; the 
savings are absorbed by annual increases 
to the curtailed labour force; there is no 
benefit to the company’s competitive posi- 
tion, and there is increased unemployment.” 


Annual Wage Increases 


It is unrealistic to talk about problems 
of trade and unemployment without giving 
recognition to the existence of the annual 
round of wage increases, Mr. Clyde asserted. 
t is only a question of time before all 
profits are eaten up in annual wage in- 
creases, and if capital cannot receive a fair 
return on its investment it is going to cease 
investing in this country. The costs of 
annual increases cannot be passed on to the 
consumer in world markets and cannot be 
passed on in the domestic market without 
creating inflation and unemployment. 

The theory that high wages cause higher 
consumption is invalid in Canada because 
Canada is a great exporting nation, virtually 
dependent on exports for its prosperity; we 
cannot possibly consume our own produc- 
tion in Canada, he declared. And if the 
price of our goods becomes inflated by high 
wages, our ‘customers abroad won't buy 
them. 

“We have sacrificed our long-term inter- 
ests in favour of expediency in uneconomic 
settlement of wage disputes and in appar- 
ently accepting the theory of the annual 
wage increase,” Mr. Clyne said. The belief 
that every problem in industrial relations 
must be solved by another round of wage 
increases, a further shortening of hours of 
work and another set of fringe benefits is 
an archaic one. He wondered how many 
in the ranks of organized labour realized 
that the annual wage increase is a cause 
of unemployment. 

Some labour leaders fail to recognize, 
or refuse to recognize that it is their own 
actions in “extorting” wage settlements that 
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have been unjustified economically that have 
brought about the present condition of 
unemployment, he said. 

Somehow Canada must manage to trade 
with the rapidly increasing mass of low 
wage earning people of the world, who are 
forming their own new blocs to trade 
together and who possess skills and machin- 
ery that match, in some cases outmatch, 
ours in North America. He could not say 
how this could be done but believed one 
thing: “We must stop worsening our posi- 
tion.” The chief responsibility for this lies 
with our labour leaders. 

Governments can do much, by refraining 
from bringing pressure upon industry to 
make wage settlements that are economic- 
ally unsound. Paternalistic legislation is not 
the answer. 


Dangerous to Raise Tariffs 


To raise tariffs as a remedy for unem- 
ployment was almost as dangerous as the 
illness it was designed to cure, Mr. Clyne 
said. “It is difficult to understand how such 
an argument can be advanced in a country 
such as Canada, which is so vitally depend- 
ent upon export trade and which is so 
vulnerable to retaliatory measures if tariffs 
are raised... 

“IT do not believe that more than one 
fifth of the Canadian work force is engaged 
in that section of manufacturing that could 
conceivably derive short-term benefits from 
protection.” 

The truth is that the benefits of free 
access to other markets greatly outnumber 
the short-erm advantages of protecting a 
domestic market, he declared. 

A move toward freedom of trade, he 
acknowledged, will require continuous re- 
adjustment of our social, political and 
economic attitudes. He thought it unneces- 


sary to speculate on the form that adjust-_ 


ment may take, but declared that “the one 
thing we must not do...is to suppress 
either technological advance or the move 
toward freedom of trade.” Neither form 
of suppression can or will alleviate unem- 
ployment. 

“Unemployment can be cured now to a 
great extent if we call a halt to the sense- 
less upward spiral of wage increases and 
if we do everything possible to increase 
our access to foreign markets; but if we 
do neither of these things, it will become 
chronic,” he concluded. 


Luncheon and Dinner Speakers 


James Coyne 


In an address to a luncheon session of 
the annual meeting, James Coyne, Governor 
of the Bank of Canada, said: 


1. We cannot go on indefinitely buying 
goods and services from abroad in amounts 
in excess of our exports. 


2. Overcoming the deficit in our balance 
of payments could increase employment by 
250,000 and reduce unemployment to as 
low a level as we have known. 


3. Work for a growing labour force can 
be provided and the number of unemployed 
reduced by substituting Canadian products 
and services for those that are being im- 
ported. 


4. Unemployment cannot be cured by 
deficit financing. 


5. Canada will not enjoy the advantages 
of automation as long as most of the dis- 
covery and development, and the related 
increase in employment in the trades pro- 
ducing automatic machinery, takes place 
outside of Canada; in this connection, we 
need to improve our educational facilities. 


In his address, which was titled “Living 
Within Our Means by Expanding Our 
Means to Live Better,” he commented also 
on the extent of foreign domination of 
Canadian industry. 

The sooner we can provide for ourselves 
an amount of goods and services made in 
Canada by Canadians, in replacement of the 
supply from outside, the stronger and more 
secure will be our economic future and 
national integrity, Mr. Coyne said. The 
alternative to providing goods and services 
from Canadian sources is a restriction of 
the supply of goods and services available 
for consumption and for expansion of capi- 
tal facilities in Canada. 

We cannot continue to buy more from 
abroad, on credit, than we export, because 
this requires large further increases in our 
foreign debt. Present large scale unemploy- 
ment reinforces the urgency of dealing with 
the balance of payments problem, he 
declared. 

We can live within our means and live 


better if we increase our means; this can 


be done by putting to use presently avail- 
able but unemployed resources. If the pro- 
ductive facilities now unemployed—physical 
plant and equipment as well as human 
labour—could be brought into production, 


the nation’s spending would no longer be 


seriously in excess of production, as it has 
been for several years, as shown by the 
deficit in our international payments. 


“The excess of our international pay- 
ments over our international receipts repre- 
sents about 4 per cent of our Gross National 
Product,” he said. “Our annual average of 
unemployment amounts to approximately 
6 per cent of our labour force. 


“Overcoming the deficit in our balance 
of payments could increase employment by 
250,000 (4 per cent of our labour force) 
and reduce unemployment to as low a 
level as we have known in modern times”. 


Replacement of Imports 


But in order for the provision of jobs 
for those now unemployed to result in an 
increase of exports or decrease in imports 
sufficient to balance our international 
accounts, we must “make that our national 
goal and bend all our efforts to that end.” 
And for increased employment to have that 
result, “the main endeavour must be in 
the direction of replacement of imports by 
increased production in Canada to meet 
our own requirements.” 


Only through increasing employment in 
the production of goods and services for 
Canadian use and consumption can progress 
be made in providing work for the growing 
labour force and in reducing the number of 
unemployed, Mr. Coyne said. He pointed 
out that there was no practical possibility 
of quickly increasing employment in our 
export industries, agriculture and the other 
resource industries. 


Deficit Financing 


“In times of relatively high unemploy- 
ment there are apt to be demands from 
some quarters for rapid monetary expan- 
sion, easy credit, more debt and printing 
press money, and deliberate large scale 
deficit financing... 

“In my view, our present unemployment 
cannot be cured by the blunderbuss methods 
of over-all large scale monetary expansion 
and deficit finance. The approach to the 
problem of unemployment needs measures 
which are specifically pin-pointed or directed 
toward creating employment in Canada, 
and stimulating production in Canada, 
rather than merely handing out money 
indiscriminately for possible spending on 
further imports, or encouraging by unsound 
credit practices more and more people to 
go more and more deeply into debt,” Mr. 
Coyne declared. : 


In addition to the personal tragedy. 
unemployment is “a very real cost to the 
entire national economy,” and no one 
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should escape his share of that cost. Those 
who are employed must share the burden of 
maintaining the incomes of the unemployed 
and likewise the costs of stimulating in- 
creased employment, he said. 


Avenues of Attack 


“There are three main avenues of attack 
on the problem of unemployment,” Mr. 
Coyne continued. “Each can be financed on 
a straight forward pay-as-you-go basis, or 
each can be the excuse for inflationary 
methods of finance, which obscure the real 
costs and real burdens and at the same time 
ensure that such costs and burdens shall 
impose the greatest sacrifice on those least 
able to bear them.” 

Mr. Coyne’s three suggested avenues of 
attack were: encouragement of increased 
production in the private sector of the 
economy, increased employment on public 
projects of all kinds, and, while the first 
two are being followed, sharing of the costs 
of unemployment by some form of income 
maintenance payments to those unemployed. 

Again he said it was dangerous to look 
to inflationary finance to deal with unem- 
ployment. “Whatever degree of assistance 
the people of Canada decide to provide to 
the unemployed—even up to the point of 
guaranteeing them incomes equal to that 
which they had when they were employed, 
if that should be the decision of the com- 
munity—can be provided without resort to 
large scale government deficits or monetary 
inflation.” 

Most people would prefer to see the rise 
in employment take place in private indus- 
try, “but if and to the extent that it is 
found necessary or desirable to provide 
employment directly through government 
projects, suitable financial methods can be 
found to ‘meet the cost and share the 
burden without resort to large scale deficit 
financing or monetary inflation.” 


Importation of Capital 


At this point Mr. Coyne commented on 
the large scale importation of capital in 
recent years. For six or seven years, until 
this year, we had been trying to carry out a 
capital investment program larger than our 
own capacity to provide new capital out 
of our own savings. 

“We should, for our own sake, live within 
our means and increase our means by our 
own efforts,” he advised. Large scale im- 
portation of capital may be useful to a 
backward or underdeveloped nation, “but 
a country which has reached Canada’s 
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stage of development can make better pro- 
gress, and retain more control over its 
own destiny, by relying on its own savings 
to provide the necessary capital.” 

If we cannot or do not choose to increase 
our own savings, we should not look to the 
savings of others to do for us what we 
will not do for ourselves. “Let the surplus 
savings of the world be used to help the 
needy countries of Africa, Asia and other 
parts of the world.” 

We cannot go on increasing our foreign 
debt, he declared. Although we must con- 
tinue to import in reasonable volume, “we 
cannot continue to import vastly more 
goods and services than we export.” We 
cannot import in unlimited volume goods 
and services that appear to be cheaper 
than the cost of producing them in Canada. 

He reminded the meeting that throughout 
our history we have done things that from 
a strictly economic point of view would 
seem to be more expensive than taking the 
opposite course of action. As an example, 
he cited the action being taken to deal 
with the problem of seasonal unemployment. 
In many industries, employment in winter 
costs more than employment in summer, 
“vet most people agree that it is desirable 
to maintain employment in winter and to 
shoulder certain costs in that connection.” 


Automation 


A further “compelling” reason why it is 
essential for Canada to produce the highest 
possible percentage of goods and services 
within the country rather than rely on 
imports is that the pace of technological 
discovery and development is constantly 
accelerating, and the utilization of tech- 
nological progress—automation—is increas- 
ing rapidly. But so far most of the discovery 
and development has been taking place out- 
side our borders. 

“Automation reduces costs and helps to 
raise the standard of living, and the de- 
crease in one field is offset and more than 
offset in other fields and particularly in 
the field of producing automatic machin- 
ery.” But Canada will not enjoy this off-— 
setting advantage unless we take steps to 
that end. 


“The danger is that the progress of 
industry and advanced technological tech- 
niques outside Canada will result in grow- 
ing unemployment in Canada, while the 
related increase in employment in the highly 
skilled, better paid trades producing mach- 
inery and capital goods takes place outside 
Canada... 


“If our population and our employment 
are to continue to grow, we must concen- 
trate on producing in this country a great 
part of all the capital goods, the productive 
machinery, the higher processed chemicals 
and other new materials that we are going 
to use.” 


We need to increase our educational 
facilities immensely, we need more wuniver- 
sities and technical institutions and training 
establishments of all kinds, and many times 
as many students and workers in training 
as at present, Mr. Coyne said. “We must 
provide the basic educational background 
for all our people, and the laboratories 
and engineering facilities for scientific and 
technological research and training here 
in Canada.” 


‘ In addition we must provide industrial 
jobs for those who are able to acquire the 
necessary training and put it to use. 


Foreign Domination 

Answering his question why we have got 
into the serious difficulties that now con- 
front us, Mr. Coyne said one reason was 
that we have thought we could go on 
developing profitably by doing more of the 
same things we had done in the past rather 
than working for new avenues of develop- 
_ ment. 


“T have no doubt our judgment has been 
clouded and our initiative stunted by the 
fact that so much of the more advanced 
sections of Canadian industry is controlled 
and dominated by foreign enterprises. 


“No country in the world with anything 
like our relative state of development has 
ever had such a degree of foreign domina- 
tion, or even half or one quarter the degree 
of foreign domination.” 


Ours is in many ways a branch plant 
economy, with the result that research has 
been slow to develop in Canada; research 
facilities have been provided elsewhere. 


_ “Rarely is there genuine Canadian parti- 
cipation in the introduction of new ideas 
or the development of new products and 
projects. Important management decisions 
are for the greater part of our industry 
taken outside Canada by foreigners, and 
taken for reasons that have little or nothing 
to do with the outlook or aspirations of 
Canadians. In most of such companies, 
Canadians are not encouraged to have new 
ideas, cannot put their ideas to the test, 
and cannot assume responsibility for prov- 
ing and carrying out their ideas.” 


As evidence Mr. Coyne cited the Cana- 
dian automobile industry, which “has never 
built a Canadian automobile designed to 
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—Milne Studios, Toronto. 
James Coyne 


meet special Canadian conditions or incor- 
porating Canadian ideas, whether good or 
bad.” 

Concluding, Mr. Coyne said: “With more 
educational facilities, with more develop- 
ment engineering and product development 
in Canada, but above all with a feeling 
that there was real opportunity for the 
exercise of these talents without running 
into roadblocks or frustrating action from 
abroad, I for one am confident that Cana- 
dian industry could hold its own with that 
in any part of the world.” 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. 


Canada is now such a giant in the eco- 
nomic world that she will exercise even 
greater economic statesmanship in inter- 
national affairs; it is crystal clear that she 
must devote more time, attention and 
money in assisting the newly developing 
countries of the world, said Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr., the annual dinner speaker. 

Such increased assistance need not neces- 
sarily come from the Canadian government, 
he asked. Many Canadian companies could 
find it very advantageous and extremely 
profitable to invest considerable sums of 
money overseas. 

Speaking on “Foreign Aid and Trade,” 
Mr. Firestone began with a review of the 
history of United States foreign aid. Be- 
cause Canada was preparing to increase its 
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assistance program, he hoped that such an 
appraisal might allay in Canada public 
criticism such as that now being heard in 
the United States. 

The people in the United States, he said, 
were willing to assume the responsibility 
for providing international aid in the years 
immediately after the Second World War 
but now thought that other nations should 
assume a greater share. 

The United States foreign aid program 
passed through these stages. 

—Help to wartime allies in converting 
from a military basis to a peace-time 
economy, in restoring their productive 
economies. 

—The Marshall Plan, adopted in 1948, 
designed to create the kind of economic 
environments that would be conductive to 
the maintenance and promotion of political 
independence among the free countries of 
Western Europe. 

—When the Soviet Union maintained 
and improved its military machine while 
Western European countries were straight- 
ening out their economies and demobilizing 
their military forces, military assistance 
became a vitally important part of the 
program. 

—As European recovery required less aid, 
emphasis was placed on giving help to the 
less developed areas of the free world. 
Unlike in Europe, the situation in the less- 
developed countries was one of creating the 
basic factors essential to economic improve- 
ment. President Truman’s “Point Four” 
program, adopted in 1949, was based on 
the idea of helping these people to help 
themselves. 


The United States Government’s efforts to 
overcome the deficiency of public capital in 
many less developed countries have recently 
encountered increasing opposition to the 
“give-away” type of aid, and the Govern- 
ment has been trying to create and put into 
effect plans that will stimulate the flow 
of private capital into the less developed 
countries. 


“There is a growing sentiment against 
the size of our foreign aid program,” Mr. 
Firestone reported. “There is increasing 
insistence that the tax burden on the people 
of the United States be reduced. Obviously, 
such a reduction cannot occur unless gov- 
ernment spending is curtailed. And one of 
the largest and most vulnerable single items 
of government expense is the foreign aid 
program.” 

The people of the United States are 
aware of Canada’s participation, he said. It 
was recently disclosed that about one half 
per cent of Canada’s Gross National Pro- 
duct was being spent for international 
co-operation. “Furthermore, in his recent 
speech before the United Nations General 
Assembly, Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
announced that Canada is planning to in- 
crease its contributions to less developed 
countries.” 


To conclude Mr. Firestone said: “Under 
the Canadian and American systems of free 
enterprise, governmental allocations of funds 
for foreign aid are really stop-gap measures. 
Ultimately, private investment should find 
the way to provide the developing nations 
of the world with ample help and, at the 
same time, receive benefits that will justify 
such assistance.” 


Annual Conventions of Nova Scotia 
and Manitoba Federations of Labour 


Nova Scotia unions call for several amendments fo Trade Union Act and greater 
efficiency in conduct of conciliation. Manitoba group protests recent raising . 
of hospital insurance premiums, judicial inquiry into Brandon Packers strike 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 


Resolutions on a wide variety of subjects 
were adopted at the Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Nova Scotia Federation of 
Labour (CLC), held at New Glasgow at 
the end of September. More than 150 dele- 
gates attended, representing 49 union locals 
and three labour councils. 

Federation President Ed Johnston and 


Secretary-Treasurer Tom Shiers were re- 
elected. 
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A nine-point resolution, sponsored by the 
New Glasgow and District Labour Council 
and passed without debate, called for the 
elective union shop, a fair labour prac- 
tices authority, public responsibility for the 
enforcement of the Trade Union Act, 
minimum seniority rights for all workers 
whether organized or not, an eight-hour 
day and a 40-hour work week for male 
and female workers in all employment, elim- 


ination of strike breaking interference in 
legal strikes, provisions for the taking of a 
legal strike vote at any time after con- 
ciliation services have been requested, broad- 
ening of employee definition within the 
Trade Union Act, and “such other measures 
as may be necessary to provide Nova Scotia 
with the most progressive trade union legis- 
lation in Canada.” 

Several resolutions urged amendments to 
the province’s Trade Union. Act. The Federa- 
tion asked that certification of a trade 
union be mandatory where the union, in a 
certification election, gained a vote of 50 
per cent plus one. 


Another resolution called for an amend- 
ment that would make work stoppages legal 
where working conditions were unsafe. 
Under this suggested provision, the provin- 
cial Government would be obligated to 
conduct an immediate inquiry into the 
unsafe working conditions, and the findings 
would be binding on the employer. 


The convention requested more efficiency 
in the conduct of conciliation. Too much 
time elapsed awaiting the decisions of con- 
ciliation boards, the Federation charged, 
and one result was that it became difficult 
to obtain retroactivity in wage settlements. 

Because of the “‘acute shortage” of trained 
conciliators, the Federation suggested that 
both the federal and provincial Govern- 
ments give grants to universities for the 
training of conciliation officers. The con- 
vention also urged the Federation to spon- 
sor an educational program to enable trade 
unionists to serve on conciliation boards. 

Another resolution on this subject asked 
the Federation executive to study methods 
of reducing the costs of arbitration pro- 
ceedings. 

The Act does not guarantee proper labour 
representation on the Labour Relations 
Board, the delegates declared when asking 
that the two labour representatives on the 
Board be selected by the Federation. 

Among requests addressed to the federal 
Government were resolutions that called 
for: 

—Increases in unemployment insurance 
benefits, payment of benefits for all holidays 
except Sundays, extension of coverage to 


all industries, removal of the waiting period, 
and unlimited duration of benefits. 

—Raising of old age pensions to $75 
and lowering of the qualifying age without 
means test to 60 years. 

—Payment of subsidies to the Canadian 
merchant marine to enable it to compete 
with foreign shipping, the payment to be 
contingent on Canadian companies’ building, 
repairing and maintaining their ships in 
Canadian yards. 

—Establishment of a commission to inves- 
tigate the price of drugs. 


The Provincial Government was asked to: 

—Enact a minimum wage act for males, 
with a minimum rate of $1.35. 

—Amend the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to provide coverage for lung cancer 
related to diesel fumes, heart disease result- 
ing from the nature of a worker’s occupa- 
tion, and deafness arising from working 
in extreme noise. 

—Increase mothers’ allowances to $100 
a month. 

—Enact legislation to make it illegal for 
a person to hold more than one job at 
a time. 

—Compel municipalities to pay persons 
for time spent on jury duty. 

The convention voted against an ex- 
change of delegations with Soviet trade 
unions. 

A resolution that was approved urged the 
Canadian Labour Congress to give consider- 
ation to the establishment of a weekly or 
monthly newspaper to serve as a medium 
for the presentation of labour’s viewpoint. 

Guest speakers at the convention included 
Premier Stanfield of Nova Scotia; Hazen 
Argue, leader of the CCF Party; George 
Home, CLC Director of Political Education; 
Vincent Normore, a Vice-President of the 
Newfoundland Federation of Labour; and 
Mayor Harry Mosher of New Glasgow. 

Ed Johnston, Sydney, was _ re-elected 
President and Tom Shiers, Windsor, re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

Vice-Presidents re-elected were: Sinclair 
Allen, Halifax; C. A. Webber, Liverpool; 
Charles Parker, Aylesford; and John Lynk, 
Dominion. New vice-presidents are Kaiser 
Milligan, Truro, and Don Murphy, New 
Glasgow. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour 


Support for the proposed new political 
party, unemployment, and the recent raising 
of hospital plan premiums by the provincial 
Government were leading subjects of debate 
at the sixth annual convention of the 
Manitoba Federation of Labour (CLC), 
held in Winnipeg on October 14 to 16. 
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The judicial inquiry into the Brandon 
Packers strike was condemned in a resolu- 
tion that led to heated discussion. 

In a speech at the opening session of the 
convention, Hon. John Carroll, Manitoba 
Minister of Labour, said those who try to 
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divide labour and management into two 
camps are “false friends.” 


The New Party 


A resolution instructing the Federation’s 
executive to encourage all local unions to 
support the new political party was passed 
by an overwhelming majority. But a small 
group strongly opposed the motion. 

The minority group, consisting of only 
12 of the 200 delegates, included one of 
the Federation’s vice-presidents, G. Law- 
rence Taylor of the Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. Mr. Taylor declared 
that his union would not affiliate with any 
party. 

“Don’t spend any of our money on 
political action, because if you do we'll 
have to pull out,” Irvine Jackson, represent- 
ing a local of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, warned the Federa- 
tion. 


It was left to the executive to decide 
whether a per capita tax should be levied 
on local unions for political action until 
the new party is financially self-reliant. 


A resolution asking that labour prevent 
domination of the new party by the CCF 
was defeated. 


The move to support the new party was 
led by three prominent labour officials: 
Joseph (Jimmy) James, Federation Presi- 
dent; Grant McLeod, Winnipeg and District 
Labour Council President; and Sam Good- 
man, a federation vice-president. 


William Dodge, Executive Vice-President 
of the CLC, and George Home, CLC Direc- 
tor of Political Education, spoke in favour 
of support for the new party. 


Unemployment 


The Federation passed a resolution that 
reminded Prime Minister Diefenbaker of his 
pre-election promise concerning unemploy- 
ment, and called on him to carry it out. 
It also urged the provincial Government to 
take immediate action on the matter. 


Another resolution said that “all signs 
point to a mass growth of unemployment in 
the immediate future.” 


The convention supported a campaign 
to organize the unemployed into a move- 
ment that would be closely allied with the 
trade unions. 


William Dodge said that the Government 
in Ottawa should spend large sums on public 
works to create employment. “This is no 

time for balanced budgets, it’s a time for 

deficit spending,” he said. He proposed a 
special fall session of Parliament to deal 
with unemployment. 
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The Federation also passed a resolution 
asking the provincial Government to take 
action in a number of directions, including: 
research into the causes of unemployment; 
plans for more public works and services, 
including housing and development of indus- 
tries and resources; establishment of a 
training program; and enactment of a legal 
40-hour work week. The resolution called 
on the provincial Government to protest 
the Federal Government’s “inactivity” on 
the unemployment problem. 

The convention voted to ask the federal 
Government to provide for payment of 
seasonal unemployment benefits out of con- 
solidated revenue instead of out of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. 


Provincial Hospital Plan 


The provincial Government was roundly 
criticized by the convention for “its undemo- 
cratic procedure” in raising premiums under 
the hospital plan by almost 50 per cent. 
The resolution passed by the delegates 
asserted that “no sound reason” had been 
given by any member of the Government 
“for this unwarranted increase”. 

The Federation declared that the federal 
and provincial governments should bear the 
entire cost of the hospital scheme, and that 
premiums should be done away with. For 
the present, it demanded that premiums 
should be reduced to what was immediately 
required to meet the needs of the plan. 

Another resolution asked the Government 
to replace the directors administering the 
Hospital Services Insurance Act by persons 
who are not interested in “the profit motive.” 
It asserted that the directors “have now 
proven that they are irresponsible and com- 
pletely unaware of social responsibilities 
involved in...administering such a pro- 
ject.” 


Brandon Packers Strike Inquiry 


The delegates supported with wild ap- 
plause a statement in which the Federation 


criticized the proceedings of the judicial - 


inquiry into the Brandon Packers strike. 

The statement declared that the way the 
inquiry had been conducted had worsened 
employer-employee relations, had set work- 
er against worker and citizen against citizen, 
that “the institution of trade unionism has 
been held up to ridicule,’ and that the 
proceedings “have shaken the faith of Mani- 
toba in responsible government.” 

Without mentioning him by name, the 
statement referred to the fact that the 
Federation’s President had been subpoenaed 
to appear before the inquiry. It said that 


the Manitoba Federation of Labour is not 


a bargaining agency, and that it was a 
“strange and possibly an unprecedented act 
for the commission to subpoena before it 
an officer of this organization.” The Feder- 
ation, it said, had asked for an industrial 
inquiry under the Labour Relations Act 
instead of a judicial inquiry. 

The statement was approved unanimously. 


Manitoba Minister of Labour 


At the opening of the convention the 
200 delegates were addressed by John Car- 
roll, Manitoba Minister of Labour. Those 
who try to divide labour and management 
into two camps are “false friends,’ Mr. 
Carroll, said. He declared that “the stigma 
of pro-labour or anti-labour” should be 
eliminated. 

“All will agree that) an employer who 
engages in unfair labour practices should be 
condemned,” he said, “but it is unfair to 
imply that this is a common practice, 
because... the facts show that this is rare 
indeed.” 

At the same time, the isolated irrespon- 
sible actions of trade unionists should not 
be allowed to brand the whole movement, 
Mr. Carroll said. 

Speaking of unemployment, he said that 
the best efforts of government, business and 
labour were needed to combat it. Some 
unemployment could be attributed to in- 
ability to meet competition in both home 
and foreign markets. Some could be put 
down to lack of technical and professional 
skill. 

Details of the province’s winter works 
program, one of the largest in its history, 
would be announced later, the Minister said. 


Strike Breaking 

Legislation prohibiting employers from 
forcing their employees to cross picket 
lines, or handle merchandise from struck 
plants, was demanded by the convention. 
It also passed a resolution approving a mass 
demand for federal “bill of rights” setting 
out the right of all Canadians to join labour 
organizations of their choice. 

The Federation, in another resolution, 
voted for a petition to be made to the 
Manitoba legislature to prohibit employers 
from soliciting the services of strikebreakers 
from other provinces. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions passed by the conven- 
tion: 

—Regretted the failure of the provincial 
Government to “play its proper part” in 
slum clearing and housing development. 

—Asked the province not to appoint civil 
servants to boards set up to deal with 
labour relations. 

—Asked for the immediate re-convening 
of the Minimum Wage Board to hear repre- 
sentations in favour of a minimum wage 
of $1.25 an hour. 

—Requested repeal of regulations pro- 
viding for sub-minimum wages for learners 
and other classes of workers. 

—Requested that payment for statutory 
holidays be made compulsory by law in 
all kinds of employment. 

—Asked the provincial Government to 
press the federal Government for financial 
contributions to reduce the cost of educa- 
tion for local taxpayers. 

—Asked the CLC to press for more 
equality in private pension plans. 

—Voted for promotion of world dis- 
armament and for an end to production and 
testing of nuclear weapons. 

—Asked that employees receiving com- 
pensation while off work on account of 
injuries be allowed to qualify for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. 

—Supportéed a petition by the Senior 
Citizens Clubs of Greater Winnipeg for the 
elimination of/or a reduction in hospital 
insurance premiums for old age pensioners 
and old people with fixed incomes. 

—Requested a national portable pension 
plan on a basis similar to unemployment 
insurance, with contributions from em- 
ployers and employees. 


Election of Officers 


Federation President Joseph (Jimmy) 
James was re-elected and all the other mem- 
bers of the executive council returned 
unopposed. 

They were: First Vice-President, Donovan 
Swailes, Winnipeg; and five area vice-presi- 
dents, Sam Goodman, Winnipeg; Henry 
Schellenberg, Flin Flon; James Nicholls, 
Brandon; G. Lawrence Taylor, Pine Falls; 
and Mike Sedik, Selkirk. 


Immigrants to Canada during the first nine months of 1960 totalled 83,431, compared 
with 85,355 in the same period of 1959, the Immigration Department reports. 

Of the 83,431 immigrants so far this year, 11,590 listed “manufacturing” as their 
intended occupation. Other large occupational groups were: professional, 5,937; clerical, 


4,888; service, 6,634; and labourers, 6,291. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation Review 


Canadian elected President of International Society for Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled. Sudbury district trade unions agree to furnish occupational shop in 
projected 40-room service centre of Canadian National Institute for the Blind 


A Canadian has been elected President 
of the International Society for the Re- 
habilitation of the Disabled. At the recent 
8th World Congress of the Society, which 
was attended by some 3,000 delegates from 
48 countries, Hall H. Popham was elected 
President in succession to Sir Kenneth F. 
Coles of Australia. 

Mr. Popham, head of an Ottawa office 
equipment firm, has been active in work 
for the disabled for many years, and in 
recent years has served as Vice-President 
of the International Society. He is a past 
president of both the Ontario Society for 
Crippled Children and the Canadian Coun- 
cil for Crippled Children and Adults. 

* * * 


Some 25 officials representing 18 trade 
unions at a recent meeting in Sudbury 
unanimously agreed to furnish a projected 
service centre of the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind with an occupational 
shop, and to supply it with the equipment 
needed at the outset. In the 40-room centre, 
the occupational shop will be used to train 
blind persons for useful employment, and 
small subcontract jobs will be undertaken. 
The centre will serve 140 blind persons in 
the district, most of whom have been 
blinded in industrial accidents. 

The unions represented at the meeting 
included those of nickel and steel workers, 
carpenters, milk salesmen, transport and 
construction workers, and public service 
and hospital employees. 

* * * 

The establishment of a number of new 
institutions or services for the benefit of 
disabled and handicapped persons across 
Canada has been announced recently. They 
include the following: 

—The Thunder Bay Crippled Children’s 
Centre to provide for treatment of cerebral 
palsy victims and crippled children in north- 
western Ontario. The centre was established 
through the work of the Kiwanis Club of 
Port Arthur and Fort William. 

—A brace and appliance service for dis- 
abled residents, announced jointly by the 
Saskatchewan Government and the Saskat- 
chewan Council for Crippled Children and 
Adults. Two centres, each under medical 
supervision and staffed by qualified tech- 
nicians, have been equipped to supply braces 
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and appliances at approximately the cost 
of the materials. 

—A Psychiatric Research Institute for 
Children in London, Ont., established by 
the Mental Health Division of the Ontario 
Department of Health. The Institute, first 
of its kind in Ontario, is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. E. Zarfas, and is intended pri- 
marily for research in connection with 
mental retardation. 

—A new workshop in Regina to provide 
sheltered employment for the severely handi- 
capped. The first main project of the work- 
shop is a bookbinding service. At present, 
five persons are employed in repairing and 
binding books on contract from the public 
library. A woodworking section is also being 
set up to manufacture transformer crates 
on contract from an electrical firm. Expan- 
sion into other fields is hoped for. 

—A geriatric rehabilitation team, estab- 
lished at the Regina Geriatric Centre in May 
as an experiment. The team is composed of 
a rehabilitation nurse, a part-time physio- 
therapist, a part-time occupational therapist, 
and two nurse attendants. 

—A Research Unit in Rheumatic and 
Other Connective Tissue Diseases at the 
University of British Columbia, announced 
by the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Society. 

An agreement has been reached between 
the Governments of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick for the joint construction of an 
interprovincial school for the deaf at Am- 
herst. The agreement calls for the con- 
struction of a school to house a maximum 
of 225 pupils. 

* * * 

The National Employment Service office 
in Edmonton recently announced that it 
had found employment for a total of 946 
handicapped persons during the year ended 
June 30. The employment service works in 
conjunction with the provincial rehabilita- 
tion authorities for the handicapped. 

ok * * 


F. S. Hatcher, who had been employed 
in the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch of 
the Department of Labour in Ottawa for 
the past two years, has returned to British 
Columbia to join the Department of Social 
Welfare, where his work will continue to 
be connected with rehabilitation. 


Older Workers 


Attitudes and Older Workers 


In speech to Canadian Council of Foremen’s Clubs, Minister of Labour appeals 
for help in developing attitudes among those responsible for hiring that will 
ensure equal consideration of all qualified job applicants regardless of age 


“Industry needs the services of older 
workers. The qualities so.common in older 
workers—mature judgment, experience, 
patience, wisdom, stability, and tolerance— 
are essential to industry and to the com- 
munity,” said Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour, in an address to the Canadian 
Council of Foremen’s Clubs. 

He explained that by “older workers” he 
meant anyone who had difficulty in finding 
or keeping employment “simply because 
someone thinks he has passed too many 
birthdays.” This broad definition, he said, 
applies mainly to persons past 40 years of 
age. 

At the outset, the Minister acknowledged 
that foremen had a vast influence on the 
attitudes of both workers and management. 
“Because of your position of influence,” he 
said, “you can help develop attitudes among 
those responsible for hiring that will ensure 
equal consideration of all qualified appli- 
cants for employment.” 

The belief that persons who have turned 
40 are past their prime has become so 
widespread and prevalent in recent years 
that many in this age group have come 
to believe it themselves, he said. But there 
is some evidence that this attitude is chang- 
ing: “many enlightened employers are be- 
ginning to recognize the potential of the 
older segment of our labour force.” 

Mr. Starr said he often wondered whether 
employers who put unrealistic age limits 
on their jobs had really thought the matter 
out, if they realized how badly they were 
restricting their choice of applicants, and 
that they might miss the ideal person for 
the job—by just one year. 

Everyone wants to make the most effec- 
tive use of the manpower available, “but 
are we making the best use of our manpower 
when we leave mature people with exper- 
ience, knowledge and skill among the ranks 
of the unemployed simply because they have 
passed their fortieth or fiftieth birthdays?” 

The facts about older workers, the Minis- 
ter said, were: absenteeism and accident 
rates are lower among those past 40 years 
of age, learning ability does not decrease 
with age, older workers tend to remain on 
a job once they are employed, and the 
older worker is as productive as the younger 
worker. 


A study by the Department of Labour 
of work performance by age groups, cover- 
ing more than 1,000 employees in two 
large department stores (L.G., Oct. 1959, 
p. 1022), indicated that flexibility and 
adaptability existed among all age groups, 
and the older workers scored as high, or 
higher, than their younger fellow-workers 
in rate of learning and productivity. 


It is fortunate for our economy and our 
society that the majority of persons in the 
middle-aged and older age groups are gain- 
fully employed, he continued. “If all those 
aged 40 and over in industry, the profes- 
sions, government and public life were 
simultaneously withdrawn from the labour 
force, our national economy would come 
to a standstill.” 


Some responsibility for obtaining and 
holding employment lies of course, with the 
older worker himself, the Minister con- 
ceded. “He must realize that technological 
progress means constant change; change 
can render skills and knowledge obsolescent. 
Every worker must bear some responsibility 
for adapting himself to changing conditions, 
must try to keep his skills and knowledge 
up to date so that he has the qualifications 
needed by employers.” 

Perhaps industry could help him meet 
these changes, he suggested, by providing 
opportunities for training and, sometimes, 
improvement of education. “Facilities for 
vocational and technical training must be 
available to those who can benefit from 
them. It is to industry’s ultimate benefit to 
provide training on the job to enable workers 
to upgrade themselves and keep their skills 
up to date.” 


Here the Minister mentioned the new 
arrangements under the Federal-Provincial 
Vocational Training Agreements whereby 
the federal Government will now pay 75 
per cent of the costs of training for unem- 
ployed persons, for which training there 
are no age limits. 


The older worker problem is a serious 
one that can never be minimized by the 
efforts of Government alone, he concluded. 
“An ultimate solution can be brought about 
only by the co-operation of governments, 
management, organized labour and the pub- 
lic generally.” 
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Women’s Bureau 


Work Experience of Farm Homemakers 


More than three quarters of 352 Ontario farm women had held jobs outside the 
home after leaving school and before marriage, survey finds. CLC has formed 
ladies auxiliaries organizing committee, CCCL studies women workers’ problems 


What do Ontario farm women do from 
the time they leave school to the time they 
marry? This was one of the questions 
answered by the Special Study of Ontario 
Farm Homes and Homemakers recently 
carried out by the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture with the co-operation of the 
Rural Sociology Unit of the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


More than three quarters of the 352 
farm homemakers residing in every county 
and district of Ontario who were inter- 
viewed had held one or more different 
types of jobs outside the home. The follow- 
ing table shows the occupational distribu- 
tion. 


% of 352 
Type of Work Number women 
Domestic service ........... 90 26 
Professional and mana- 
gerial 2. A TG 17 
Clericaltand *satesjecmerss 61 17 
Sales and kindred ......... 45 13 
Personal servicep.c-snt-4. 40 TA 
Unskilled'ix geienn fei 27 8 
Managerial and official .... 14 4 
Semi-professional .............. i Z 
Semi-skilledis ye eee ees Dy 
Military. ds: eee 5 1 


Women and the Labour Movement 


The first newsletter of the newly formed 
Ladies’ Auxiliaries Provisional Committee 
of the Canadian Labour Congress has been 
issued. 


Action has been taken on all five resolu- 
tions relating to ladies’ auxiliaries approved 
at the CLC Convention last April, the news- 
letter reports. These were: establishment 
of a provisional Ladies’ Auxiliaries Organ- 
izing Committee (L.G., June, p. 576), the 
publication of a news bulletin, a survey and 
report on existing auxiliaries in Canada, 
support of the union label campaign of 
the CLC, and the preparation of a program 
guide for ladies’ auxiliaries. 

The newsletter also announces that a 
women’s committee of the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour is to be established at a 
provincial conference to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the OFL annual convention. 
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The CCCL and Women Workers 


The problems of women workers were 
given special attention at the recent con- 
vention of the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour. A report presented 
by Jeanne Duval, a vice-president and head 
of women’s activities for the CCCL, resulted 
in important decisions (see page 1120). 
Immediately after the convention Miss 
Duval left for Brussels to attend a meeting 
organized by the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions to discuss the 
problems of women workers. 


Married Women at Work 


The employment of married women was 
the subject of a recent study conducted by 
the Australian Department of Labour and 
National Service in 22 manufacturing com- 
panies employing from 11 per cent to 68 
per cent married women. The report on 
the study states: 

“Generally speaking, no marriage bar was 
applied, but 15 of the 22 companies barred 
married women whose provision for the 
care of their children appeared inadequate. 
The companies excluded married women 
with three or more children, and one, all 
mothers with infants. 

“No special provision regarding hours of 
employment was made to meet the needs 
of married women, though during the war 
concessions had been made to attract more 
women workers. No firms granted leave 
specifically for married women. The latter, 
however, applied more often than single 
women for leave without pay on domestic 
grounds; 18 of the 22 companies made 
provision for such leave. 

“No differences in the rates of absentee- 
ism were reported. Seven companies rated 
married women as more diligent workers; 
the rest could see no difference between 
single and married women. Friction between 
married and single women was noted in 
only three cases.” 

The number of married women in em- 
ployment in Great Britain in May 1959 
was (excluding widows) four million, or 
52 per cent of all women workers, accord- 
ing to Ministry of Labour estimates. In 
Canada, in the same month, married women 
made up 45 per cent of the female labour 
force. 


From the Labour Gazette, November 1910 


00 Years Ago This Month 


Hired fo work on railway construction, Winnipeg men refuse to work on reaching 
the site; 14 found guilty of breaking contracts, sentenced to 14 days in jail. 
Ottawa police granted one day's rest in seven. Teachers seek salary increases 


For more than the first decade of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE’s life, the magazine em- 
ployed local correspondents and published 
in each issue reports submitted by them. 
The reports in the November 1910 number 
throw some light on conditions in the 
Canadian labour world 50 years ago this 
month. 

From Edmonton came the following: 
“One hundred men who shipped from Win- 
nipeg about October 1 to work for Foley, 
Welch and Stewart, contractors on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific grade west of Wolf 
Creek, refused to go to work after they 
arrived in Edson, and the majority walked 
back to this city [about 125 miles]. 

“Ten of these men were arrested at 
Entwistle by the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police, and brought to this city at the 
instigation of the contractors, who claimed 
the men had broken their contract. The 
men were tried before Inspector Worseley 
who dismissed the case; the costs to be paid 
by the prosecutor. Out of 139 men who 
shipped from Winnipeg October 5, a large 
number deserted before Edson was reached, 
14 were arrested for breaking their con- 
tract, they were found guilty by Inspector 
Sweetapple, and sentenced to 14 days in 
the Royal Northwest Mounted Police bar- 
racks at Fort Saskatchewan.” 

The same correspondent went on to say, 
“The Trades and Labour Council is en- 
deavouring to have conditions improved in 
the railway construction camps west of the 
city. Among the improvements asked is 
that restrictions be placed on employment 
agencies binding them to give more explicit 
information as to existing conditions to those 
seeking employment.” 

The Ottawa correspondent reported: “The 
Ottawa Police Commissioners decided to 
grant every man on the police force one 
day’s rest in seven, and the staff of 75 men 
will be increased by 12 new constables 
to make this possible. Up to the present 
time there has been no definite compensa- 
tion to the men for Sunday work. 

“The minimum salary of first class male 
teachers in the Ottawa public schools was 
raised from $950 to $1,100 in order to 
secure better teachers for some vacancies 
that have to be filled,” the same correspond- 
ent reported. “The lady teachers, whose 
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maximum salaries run from $450 to $850, 
have applied for increases.” 

From Hamilton came the following: 
“Among the new industries locating in 
Hamilton is the Acme Motor, Carriage and 
Machinery Company. This is a merger of 
the Baynes Carriage Company, of this city, 
the American Road Machinery Company, of 
Goderich, and a group of automobile makers 
of Detroit, Mich. Automobiles will be built 
in this city, and the Goderich works will 
turn out carriages. About 150 men will 
be employed here.” 

The same correspondent said that, 
“Teachers in the Collegiate Institute have 
asked the Board of Education for increases 
in salary, but the Board so far has declined 
to accede to any change. The maximum 
salary paid to Collegiate teachers in Toronto 
is $400 more than is paid in Hamilton, and 
in face of this it is almost impossible to 
hold local teachers when they get an offer 
to go to that city. The maximum salary in 
this city is $1,600, and the minimum 
$1,200.” 

An item from St. Thomas read: “St. 
Thomas ratepayers will be asked in the 
near future to vote on a by-law permitting 
the city to lend $30,000 to the Monarch 
Knitting Company for a period of five 
years... Employment will be given to at 
least 200 hands at the opening of the fac- 
tory, and the company demands a guarantee 
that that number will be procurable when 
business is commenced, this number to be 
increased as business develops. The highest 
wages will be paid. Women workers will be 
in special demand, and steady employment 
will be given.” 

The Winnipeg correspondent wrote: “At 
the beginning of the month a strike of the 
employees of the Winnipeg Electric Street 
Railway Company was threatened, and 
would have occurred if orders from the 
international office of the street car men’s 
organization had not arrived forbidding the 
strike. 

“The cause of the trouble was the dis- 
missal of certain men for breaking rules. 
The men charge discrimination on the part 
of the management, and impute to the 
company a desire to remove from their 
employment certain officials of the men’s 
union. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Ad Hoc Meeting on Civil Aviation 


Four resolutions relating to conditions of 
employment in civil aviation were adopted 
unanimously at the Ad Hoc Civil Aviation 
Meeting convened by the International La- 
bour Organization in Geneva September 26 
to October 7. Four other resolutions were 
adopted without the support of employer 
delegates. 

Canada was one of the 18 nations repre- 
sented at the meeting. 

Two of the resolutions adopted unan- 
imously concern studies or work to be 
undertaken by the ILO. One concerns per- 
sonnel posted abroad; the other, occupational 
health risks. 

The third of the resolutions that won 
unanimous approval deals with joint consul- 
tation at the company level, the national 
Jevel, or both, according to the practice in 
each country, upon such subjects as may 
be agreed between the parties concerned. 

The fourth invites the ILO Governing 
Body to request the Director-General to 
ask the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation to continue to take into account the 
working environment of flight personnel in 
connection with any ICAO study of related 
technical and operational problems. 

The resolutions that were adopted with 
the support of government and worker 
delegates but without that of employer 
delegates dealt with the future work of the 
ILO in the field of aviation, studies that the 
ILO should undertake concerning conditions 
of employment in air navigation services, 
the effects of technological change, and 
financial security of civil aviation personnel. 

The first part of the final resolution, 
dealing with civil liability of air crew, was 
adopted unanimously. The second part, 
dealing with termination of employment of 
air hostesses, did not have the support of 


the employer delegates. The whole resolu- 
tion was then adopted without employer 
support. 

The meeting also adopted a series of con- 
clusions on hours of duty and rest periods of 
crew members. The conclusions contain 
suggestions on flight and duty time limita- 
tions and minimum rest periods, for joint 
consultation and for definitions of flight 
time, hours of duty and rest periods. 

Head of the Canadian delegation was 
M. M. Fleming, Controller, Civil Air Oper- 
ations and Regulations Division, Depart- 
ment of Transport. The other government 
delegate was D. S. Tysoe, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Department of Labour, Van- 
couver. 

Worker delegates were: Capt. J. H. Foy, 
President, Canadian Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, and Robert R. Smeal, Secretary of 
the Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants 
Association. Adviser to the worker dele- 
gates was Capt. W. J. Rodgers of the 
CALPA. 


Employer delegates were: G. E. Bolton, 
Director of Personnel, Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, and J. K. Dakin, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Vancouver. 


Chairman of the meeting was Harold 
F. Rossetti, Deputy Secretary of the United 
Kingdom Ministry of Labour, a government 
member of the ILO Governing Body. 


The following countries were represented 
by tripartite delegations: Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, France, ~ 
Federal Republic of Germany, India, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden were repre- 
sented by a joint delegation. 


ILO Membership Reaches 89 


Between October 14 and November 1, four nations joined the International Labour 
Organization, bringing membership to 89. The Gabon Republic became the 86th member, 
Nigeria the 87th, the Central African Republic the 88th, and Malagasy (formerly 


Madagascar) the 89th. 
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TEAMWORK. 


in INDUSTRY 


More than 10,000 people visited the 
Cornwall, Ont. division of Howard Smith 
Paper Mills during the ‘company’s two- 
week, day-and-night Open House this sum- 
mer. Among the sightseers were employees 
and their families, hundreds of school- 
children and their teachers, plus about 45 
business, industrial, professional and service 
club organizations. 

For the, evening plant tours, about 25 
volunteers were assigned to stations along 
the tour route. Recruited from staff em- 
ployees and the memberships of Local 212, 
United Paper Makers and Paper Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CIO) and Local 338, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC), these 
guides guarded the safety of visitors, an- 
swered countless questions and pointed the 
way. 

Management was pleased over the res- 
ponse. Said General Manager W. P. Nesbitt: 
“Tt is gratifying to learn that so many of 
our employees and their families and so 
many Cornwall and district citizens are 
interested in the many developments which 
have occurred at our mill.” 

Larry Snyder, President of Local 212, 
described the affair as “a success from four 
points of view: company, union, employees 
and community.” Asked if he could explain 
what motivated people to show up in such 
numbers, he replied: “It was their chance 
to see how a big mill operates and to learn 
something about the good relations existing 
here between employees and management. 
The wives and children are interested mainly 
in seeing where Dad works and exactly 
what he does all day for his paycheck.” 

Terry Duff, President of Local 338, added 
his estimate of the individual employee’s 
reaction. He thought that “anyone taking 
pride in his work would be glad to have 
his family and friends drop in.” 

* * * 


To compete successfully against larger 
firms the small company must develop top 
efficiency, and to achieve top efficiency, 
labour and management must be willing to 
work together toward that objective in an 
organized fashion. 

When brick and tile manufacturer Lloyd 
R. Shaw made this observation in Halifax 
recently to representatives of the federal 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 
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he was speaking from extensive practical 
experience with joint consultation. “Any 
company or plant interested in improving 
efficiency and bettering its industrial rela- 
tions is missing a golden opportunity if it 
does not have a labour-management com- 
mittee,” he stated. “This is our conviction 
after 11 years’ experience.” 

L. E. Shaw Ltd. encompasses eight plants 
located at Halifax, Dartmouth, Lantz, New 
Glasgow and Sydney in Nova Scotia, and 
at St. John, Fredericton and Chipman in 
New Brunswick. The firm will celebrate 
its 100th year in the brick and tile business 
in 1961. It employs a total of 350 people, 
114 of whom work at the Lantz plant. 

Joint consultation will soon be extended 
to the Fredericton and Sydney plants, 
according to spokesmen for the company 
and the National Union of Brickyard Work- 
ers. This will bring to five the number of 
Shaw plants practising joint consultation. 
The others are at Lantz and New Glasgow, 
N.S., and at Chipman, N.B. 

According to Keith Rawding, plant super- 
intendent at Lantz, committee influence has 
spurred teamwork and co-operation among 
top management, union officers and super- 
visors, and lightened his own responsibili- 
ties. Mr. Rawding hasn’t missed a single 
meeting in the 11 years the Lantz com- 
mittee has been operating. “Our company’s 
labour relations have been excellent during 
this time,” he reported, “and much of the 
credit is owing to our LMPC.” 

Clinton H. Isenor, President of Local 2, 
National Union of Brickyard Workers 
(CLC), claims that employees and plant 
at Lantz derive benefits from the labour- 
management commitiee in their midst, par- 
ticularly in the field of safety. Plant safety 
tours which the committee conducts weekly 
have contributed to the employees’ steadily 
improving accident record. 

According to Harry Livingstone, Manager 
of Personnel Administration, plants that 
have too small a staff to justify setting up 
a separate committee for safety should let 
their regular labour-management committee 
handle this subject. 

Mr. Livingstone reported that accident 
frequency has been lowered from 84 to 14 
in the last four years, and the company- 
union objective for 1960 is 10. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 


Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during September. During the 
month the Board received seven applications 
for certification, 


Applications for Certification Received 


|, National Harbours Board Police Bro- 
therhood, Montreal, on behalf of a unit of 
harbour and bridge security officers em- 
ployed by the National Harbours Board at 
Montreal (Investigating Officer; C, E, 
Poirier), 

2. The National Syndicate of Maritime 
Workers of Lake St, John, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Price Brothers & Com- 
pany Limited, engaged in the transportation 
of pulpwood by boat on Lake St. John, Que, 
(Investigating Officer: C, EB. Poirier). 

3, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Arctic Rover by Arctic 
Shipping Ltd, Vancouver (Investigating 
Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


4, International Longshoremen's and 
Warehousemen's Union, Local 503, on 
behalf of a unit of deepsea longshoremen 
employed by the 'Tahsis Company, Ltd., at 
the Port of Tahsis, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: G. H, Purvis). 

5, General ‘Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
879 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the Leslie Armstrong Mail 
Service, Owen Sound, Ont, (Investigating 
Officer; A, B. Whitfield). 

6, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of 'Tippet-Richardson 


(Ottawa) Limited, Ottawa (Investigating 
Officer: G. A. Lane). 
7. International  Longshoremen’s — and 


Warehousemen's Union Local 512, Canadian 
Area, on behalf of a unit of longshoremen 
employed by Vancouver Wharves Limited 
at North Vancouver, B.C, (Investigating 
Officer: G, TH, Purvis). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During September, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1, Dennison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 5185 (office and technical employees) 
(Conciliation Officer; F. J, Ainsborough), 

2. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver Airport (Flight Kitchen Section 
at Sea Island), and General Truck Drivers 
and Helpers Union, Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 


This section covers 


feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica (Conciliation Officer: G, R, Currie). 

3. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association (Conciliation OMcer: Rémi 
Duquette), 

4, Upper Lakes Shipping Limited (Grain 
Elevator Division), Goderich, Ont., and 
Local 23736, Canadian Labour Congress 
(Conciliation Officer: 'T, B, McRae), 

5, McCabe Grain Company Limited, 
Rdmonton, Alta, and Local S514 of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 


proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Tnvesti+ 


gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department, 
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‘Chauffeurs, Warchousemen and Helpers of 


America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn), 

6. Three Rivers Radio Inc. (Station 
CHLN) and Region No. 6, National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians (Conciliation Officer: C, E, Poirier), 

7. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co, Ltd., 
Montreal, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, Local 264, Halifax, 
N.S. (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette), 

8. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Gun Am- 
munition Division), Lindsay, Ont., and 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local 796 (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1, Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited; 
and International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, International Association of Mach- 
inists, and International Brotherhood of 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch, The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until 49 fh ee by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, Decisions, orders and certificates 

ven under the Wartime Regulations by the 

inister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.¢., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, acrodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
work declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
80 desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concernin 
complaints that the Act has been violat 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute, 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Electrical Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie) (L.G., Oct., p, 1029), 

2. National Harbours Board, Prescott, 
Ont, and Civil Service Association of 
Canada (Casual Employees of the National 
Harbours Board Elevator Group) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: ‘T, B. McRae) (L.G., Oet., 
p. 1030), 

3, The Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax 
(Canadian National Hotels, Limited) and 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar 
tenders’ International Union, Local 662 
(Conciliation Officers: D, ‘T, Cochrane and 
H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., Sept., p. 923), 

4, Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and Flight Engineers’ International Associa- 
tion (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette) 
(L.G., June, p, 604). 

5, Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and Local 796, International 
Union of Operating Engineers (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (1.G,, April, 
p. 369). 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of Gereaisiat agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreementsfixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean« 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement, 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour, 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De-~ 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Minaibeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland, The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta, and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland, The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa, 


6. Can-Met Explorations Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and Local 796, International 
Union of Operating Engineers (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., April, 
p. 370). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(S.S. Princess Helene) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., Sept., p. 923). 

2. Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que., and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots Association (L.G., 
Aug., p. 815). 

3, Canadian National Railways (Niagara, 
St. Catharine and Toronto Railway— 
Motormen, Conductors and Bus Operators), 
and Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division No. 846 (L.G., 
July, p. 709). 


4, Radio Station CHVC, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1029). 


5. Hull City Transport Ltd., and Hull 
City Transport Employees Union (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1029). 


6. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild (L.G., 
Sept., p2i923)% 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in September to deal with 
a dispute between the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation and Canadian Wire Service 
Guild, Local 213, American Newspaper 
Guild (see above) was fully constituted in 
September with the appointment of W. H. 
Dickie, Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. Dickie 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
J. W. Healy and G. Eamon Park, both of 
Toronto, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the Corporation and 
union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. McAllister Towing Ltd. (Sincennes- 
McNaughton Division) Montreal, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Aug., 
p. 815). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 

2. National Harbours Board (Fleet 
Department, Montreal Harbour) and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, Canadian District (L.G., Aug., p. 815). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached affer Board Procedure 


Northern Alberta Railways Company, 
Edmonton, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (L.G., Aug., p. 815). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
McAllister Towing Ltd. (Sincennes-McNaughton Division) 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


During September, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 

| ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, and McAllister Towing 
Ltd. (Sincennes—McNaughton Division), 

Montreal. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Carl Goldenberg, QC, of Montreal. He 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 


the other two members, Jean-Paul Cardinal, 


QC, and Bernard L. Boulanger, both of 
Montreal, nominees of the employer and 
union, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
chairman and Mr. Cardinal. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Boulanger. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 
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The hearings of the Board took place in 
Montreal on July 6, 1960, and August 30, 
1960. Each party presented its case and was 
afforded an opportunity for rebuttal. 

Having heard and examined the submis- 
sions of the parties, and having duly deli- 
berated thereon, the Board finds and recom- 
mends as is hereinafter set out. 


1. Introductory 

The Sincennes-McNaughton Line Ltd., 
operating tugs, was associated with Beacons- 
field Steamships Ltd. and Mohawk Naviga- 
tion Co. Ltd., operating freighters on the 
St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, 
until June 1959, when McAllister Towing 
Ltd., purchased the assets of Sincennes- 
McNaughton Line Ltd. The employees on 


both operations, that is, tugs and lake | 


carriers, have since about 1955 been repre- 
sented by the Union and governed by 
substantially the same collective agreement. 
Having regard to this fact, the Board, in 
the recommendations which follow, has 
taken cognizance of the recommendations 
which it recently made as a Board appointed 
in the matter of a dispute between the 
Union and the Lake Carriers Association. 


2. Wages 


(A) The Union demands a wage increase 

of 10 per cent across the board. 

Considering the relationship of the com- 

pany’s operations to other operations on the 
St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, 
and, more particularly, the recent recom- 
mendations in respect of the Union’s de- 
mands for Great Lakes sailors, the board 
recommends that the parties enter into 
an agreement covering the period from the 
opening of navigation (including fit-out) in 
1960 to the close of navigation (including 
lay-up) in 1962 with the following changes 
in wages: 

(a) an increase of 4 per cent in basic 
pay for each classification of em- 
ployment retroactive to the opening 
of navigation in 1960. 

(b) an increase of 4 per cent in basic pay 
for each classification of employment 
on the opening of navigation in 1961. 


-(c) an increase of 4 per cent in basic pay 
for each classification of employ- 
ment on the opening of navigation in 
1962. 


(B) The Union demands that wages be 
paid in cash every two weeks instead of 
by monthly cheques. 


The Board does not recommend that the 
existing method of payment be changed. 


(C) The Union demands that Clause 19 
(e) of the last contract, which provides that 
when a vessel sails without full complement 
the wages of the absent members shall be 
divided among the men who must perform 
their work, should be changed so that such 
wages would be paid to members in the 
particular department affected. 


The Board does not recommend any 
change. 


3. Hours of work 

(a) The Uninon demands a reduction of 
the work week from 48 hours to 40 hours, 
with time-and-one-half for work performed 
on Saturday and double time for work 
performed on Sunday. 

While the reasons for the inapplicability 
of a 40-hour week to the nature of the 
operation on the Great Lakes does. not 


apply with the same force to the operations 
of the company, the Board, having regard 
to the wage increase herein recommended 
and to the recent recommendation with 
respect to the hours of work of Great Lakes 
sailors, does not recommend the proposed 
reduction of the work week. 

(b) The Union demands that deckhands 
work an 8-hour day without any spread 
instead of 8 hours in a spread of 16 hours. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change in the provisions of the last contract 
governing the hours of work of deckhands. 

(c) With respect to Clause 19 (g) of the 
last agreement, which provides that all 
ratings perform “only their routine opera- 
tional duties” between 8:00 a.m. Saturday 
and 8:00 a.m. Monday, and between 6:00 
p.m. and’ 8:00 a.m. weekdays, the Union 
demands that “operational duties”, be re- 
placed by “navigational duties”, and that 
“sougeeing and polishing” be added to the 
duties excluded during those hours. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change in the existing provision. 


4. Maintenance of membership and 
employment 

The Union demands that Clause 3 (f) of 
the last agreement, defining the exclusive 
rights of the master or chief engineer, be 
modified and that it be also agreed that no 
crew member shall pay off or be paid off 
in a port where there is no union hall. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change in Clause 3 (f). 

The company points out that Clause 3 (f) 
gives to the master the exclusive right “to 
hire, promote, demote, transfer, lay off, 
suspend or discharge employees.” It submits 
that, according to the Union, “transfer” 
means the transfer of personnel from one 
department to another on the same ship 
but not transfer from one vessel to another. 

The company proposes that, in view of 
the limited crew on each of its tugboats, 
each boat should be considered as a separate 
department and the entire fleet considered 
as a unit so as to enable the company to 
transfer the crew from a tug which is laid 
up to an available tug in commission. It 
submits that under the Union’s shipping 
rules, the men lose employment when their 
tug is tied up because they have to be 
replaced by a completely new crew on the 
replacing tug. 

The Board finds that the company’s pro- 
posal has merit and should receive the 
serious consideration of the Union. 
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5. Grievance procedure 

The Union demands a change in Clause 
4 (a) of the last agreement which would 
delete the requirement that the ship’s dele- 
gate on each ship shall be a Canadian 
citizen with one full navigation season’s 
service in the industry and that he shall 
be elected by the majority of the em- 
ployees aboard. 

The Board recommends that the present 
wording of the clause be retained, with the 
deletion of the words “and a Canadian 
citizen.” 


6. Vacation pay 

The Union demands a change in Clause 8 
of the last agreement providing for vacation 
pay, the principal effect of which would be 
the establishment of a Vacation Pay Fund 
into which the company would make the 
vacation payments. 

The Board does not recommend the 
change demanded by the Union. It recom- 
mends that Clauses 8 (a) and 8 (b) of the 
last agreement be retained unchanged, but 
that Clause 8 (c) be replaced by the 
following: 

Any employee paid off before the end of 


the navigation season shall receive his vacation 
pay at the time of pay-off. 


7. General and emergency duties 


The union demands a rewording of Clause 
9 (e) of the last agreement dealing with 
oilers and firemen. 

Since agreement has been reached on 
the rewording of the same clause in the 
Union’s contract with the Lake Carriers 
Association, the Board recommends that 
Clause 9 (e) be reworded accordingly. 


8. Statutory holidays 


The Union requests that Clause 10 of 
the last agreement be amended to provide 
for payment at double the straight pay for 
work performed on holidays. 

The Board recommends payment at time- 
and-one-half the basic daily rate for work 
other than routine operational duties per- 
formed on statutory holidays. 


9. Cleanliness of quarters 

The Union demands that Clause 11 of 
the last agreement be changed to remove 
the requirement that the employees shall 
co-operate in keeping their quarters clean. 


The Board does not recommend any 
change. 


10. Other conveniences 


The Union demands that Clause 12 of 
the last agreement be amended by specifying 
certain additional items which shall be sup- 
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plied to the employees. The Board recom- 
mends that Clause 12 be changed to read 
as follows: 

The following items shall be supplied em- 
ployees: 

1, A suitable number of clean blankets for 

each employee. ; 

2. Sheets, pillowcases and 
which shall be changed once weekly. 

3. Roller and bath towels changed’ weekly. 

4. One cake of toilet soap and one cake of 

laundry soap shall be provided for each 

rating weekly. 
. An adequate supply of crockery or plastic 

dishes. E 

6. It is agreed that inner spring mattresses 
shall be provided as present mattresses 
are replaced. 

7. In the interests of maintaining clean and 
tidy quarters the crew quarters shall be 
painted when reasonably required. 

8. Soiled linen must be returned before a 
new issue is made. 

It is the policy of the Company to maintain 
the comfort of the crew by providing as good 
equipment as possible under given circum- 
stances, but it must be understood that thi 
policy is dependent on the full cooperation 
of the Union and the crew members. 


counterpanes, 


nan 


11. Meals, coffee time and lunches 


The Union requests changes affecting the 
hours of meal service and coffee breaks. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change in the wording of Clauses 13 (a) 
and 13 (b) of the last agreement. 


12. Transportation 


The Union demands certain changes in 
Clause 14 of the last agreement dealing 
with transportation costs payable by the 
company. The company rejects the proposal 
as being inapplicable to tugboat operations. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change in Clause 14 of the last agreement. 


13. Room and meal allowance 


The Union demands that Clause 15 of 
the last agreement be amended to provide 
for a meal allowance of $1.50 per meal, 
and a room allowance of $5 per room when 
the employer does not provide room and 
board. 

The Board recommends an increase in 
the meal allowance to $1.25 per meal and 
in the room allowance to $4.50 per room. 


14. Safety 


The Union demands that Clause 16 of 
the last agreement dealing with safety 
regulations be amended to enforce the 
greater safety of the crew. 

The Board recommends that the clause 
be reworded to read as follows: 

Safety 

It is agreed that any safety regulations that 
the Company may now have in force for the 


safety of the vessel and crew and any further 
safety regulations which the Company shall 


put into effect and bring to the attention of 
the crew shall be strictly adhered to by all 
crew members. Violation of any such regulation 
shall warrant dismissal. 


(a) i members shall not be required to 
work aloft on masts or king posts or 
derricks while cargo is being worked. 


(b) There shall be no chipping on tankers 
contrary to safety regulations unless the 
tanker is gas free. 


(c) Plastic safety helmets shall be supplied 
the unlicensed employees on ore carriers. 
Employees to be responsible for care 
and return of these. 


15. Tank cleaning 


The Union demands a change in Clause 
17 of the last agreement dealing with tank 
cleaning. 

The Board recommends that the clause 
be amended by changing the word “tanks” 
to “waterbottoms.” 


16. Overtime and overtime payments 


The Union demands a compensatory pay- 
ment for a fireman on watch who has to go 
into the bunker to trim coal. The company 
states that the demand is inapplicable to 
its operations. 


The Board does not recommend any 
change. 


17. Longshore work by the crew 


The Union demands that Clause 21 of 
the last agreement be amended to read as 
follows: 

If an employee is required to perform any 
work usually done by the longshoremen, such 
as loading or unloading cargo or the handling 
of cargo and dunnage he shall perform such 
work and shall be paid in addition to his 
regular wage the applicable rate at that point 
payable to longshoremen. In no case shall the 
rate paid for this work be less than the regular 
overtime rate set forth in this Agreement. 

The company objects to the inclusion of 
the word “dunnage.” 


The Board recommends that Clause 21 
be amended as requested by the Union. 


18. Stewards’ department 


The Union demands that Clause 22 of 
the last agreement be changed, but the 
company rejects the demand as inapplicable. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change. 


19, Interruption of work 


The Union demands that Clause 23 of 
the last agreement be amended by adding 
the following thereto: 


Employees shall not be forced to put them- 
selves in jeopardy of violence or physical 
danger by being required to work behind or 
pass through legal picket lines. 


In refraining from making a recommenda- 
tion for a change in Clause 23, the Board 
is confident that the company would not 
penalize employees for refusing to cross 
picket lines when there is a clear and 
imminent danger of physical injury. 


20. Shipwreck 


The Union demands the addition of the 
following clause to the agreement: 
Shipwreck 


Crew members of the unlicensed personnel 
who suffer loss of personal effects and clothes 
through Marine Disaster or shipwreck shall 
be compensated by the payment of $500.00. 

The Company proposes the following clause: 


Loss of personal belongings 


The Company agrees to assume responsibility 
for the loss of personal belongings and clothing 
of unlicensed personnel due to shipwreck or 
other marine casualty up to the sum of Three 
Hundred Dollars ($300.00) payable only in 
respect to proven loss. 


The Board recommends the adoption of a 
clause to read as follows: 


The Company agrees to assume responsibility 
for the loss of personal belongings and clothing 
of unlicensed personnel due to shipwreck or 
other marine casualty up to the sum of Three 
Hundred Dollars ($300.00), payable on reason- 
able proof of loss. 


21. Proposals by the company 


The Company submitted certain new 
proposals at the final hearing of the Board. 
Since these had not been submitted to the 
Union during negotiations, nor to the con- 
ciliation officer before the appointment of 
this Board, the Board finds that it is pre- 
cluded from giving consideration to the 
proposals. 


22. Duration of agreement 


The Board recommends that the parties 
enter into an agreement covering the period 
from the opening of navigation (including 
fit-out) in 1960 to the close of navigation 
(including lay-up) in 1962. 

Signed at Montreal, Quebec, this 14th 
day of September, 1960. 


(Sgd.) H. CARL GOLDENBERG, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) J. P. CARDINAL, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


On all issues with particular emphasis 
on wages, hours, safety provisions, and 
vacation plan, the Board has held con- 
siderable discussion. On the four issues 
named, the chairman and company nominee 
have indicated that they intend to offer 
some relief on these vexing questions. I 
regret, however, the necessity for recording, 
respectfully but firmly, that I dissent on 
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the basic problems which my colleagues 
obviously intend either to dispose of by 
compromise or to leave untouched by a 
simple rejection. Although there are portions 
of the majority report to which I might be 
orepared to subscribe, I find an insufficiency 
in them to which I must give voice. The 
problems of the employees cannot be 
ignored if they are to be cured. 

In differing with my colleagues, I would 


like to express my appreciation for their 
unfailing patience, courtesy and kindness. 
i would also like to note the conscientious 


manner in which they considered the lengthy 
submissions and evidence submitted to the 
Board by both parties. 

In making my observations and recom- 
mendations, I am, for purposes of sim- 
plicity, disposing of the proposals of the 
Union in the same consecutive manner in 
which they were first presented to the 
employers. 

The following is my award 


Section 3—Maintenance of members and 
employment 


The Union has requested an addition to 
an existing clause limiting the right of an 
employee to quit the ship to a port only 
where a union hall is located so that replace- 
ments can be secured. The Union has also 
requested that the master be placed under 
the same limitations with regard to firings, 
lay-offs, etc. It is my finding that this prac- 
tice is already followed by Canadian flag 
deepsea ships, and in fact, these limitations 
on both the master and the crew are pro- 
fided for under the Canada Shipping Act. 
For this reason I recommend that this 
request be granted. 


Section 4—Grievance procedure 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
Fair Labour Practices Act the Union has 
deleted the requirement limiting the election 
of ship’s delegates to Canadian citizens 
only. It has also removed the qualifying 
time period which a crew man was required 
fo serve in the industry before becoming 
eligible to place his name forward to be 
elected as a ship’s delegate. On the first 
point, the Fair Labour Practices Act speaks 
for itself and any limitation of rights for 
employment through nationality is illegal 
and therefore this Board does not have the 
power to make the existing language in this 
respect legal. The law itself forces the Union 
request. On the matter of the time limita- 
tion, no adequate reason for this onerous 
burden on the employees has been advanced 
by the employer and therefore I recommend 
acceptance of the Union proposal. 
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Section 8—Vacation pay 


The Union has requested a vacation pay 
plan. There is no extra cost involved to 
the company. The company has objected 
on the grounds that such a plan would not 
be in accordance with the provisions of the 
Annual Vacations with Pay Act. In study- 
ing the Annual Vacations With Pay Act, I 
can find no bar to a vacation plan as 
described in the Union proposal. It appears 
to me that it would be extremely simple 
to frame a plan fully in accordance with 
both the letter and the spirit of the Annual 
Vacations with Pay Act. Therefore I recom- 
mend acceptance of the Union proposal. 


Section 9—General and emergency duties 


The Union has requested overtime for 
oilers and firemen taking aboard stores after 
their eight hours work has been completed. 
This has been agreed upon by a company 
counter-proposal, therefore, I recommend 
the Union proposal be granted. 


Section 10—Statutory holidays 


The Union has requested payment at 
double time for the statutory holidays con- 
tained in the agreement. In the previous 
agreement the same provision provided that 
a statutory holiday would be treated the 
same as a Sunday. The employees pre- 
sently receive time and one-half for work 
performed on a Sunday, but they did not 
receive any remuneration for work per- 
formed on a statutory holiday. This condi- 
tion presents an inequity. The company 
opposed this proposal on the grounds that 
it was a cost factor. It appears to me that 
the company would deny these employees a 
right enjoyed by millions of Canadians. The 
company is extending the cost argument to 
a far greater degree than is warranted. I 
have no hesitation in recommending the 
complete acceptance of this Union proposal. 


Section 11—Cleanliness of quarters 


The Union has requested that the com- 
pany assume responsibility for the cleanli- 
ness of quarters assigned to employees. 
On the face of it this appears to be a 
common sense suggestion. There is some 
doubt in my mind as to whether or not the 
company is already charged with this respon- 
sibility under certain provisions of the 
Canada Shipping Act. Nevertheless, I recom- 
mend that this Union request be granted. 


Section 12—Living conditions 


The Union has enumerated a number of 
requirements for living conditions aboard 
the vessels. They have also asked for a 
penalty rate of $2 per man per day when 
linen is not changed on time. In advancing 
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their case before the Board, the Union 
stated that they felt the penalty payment 
would save the employees from the abuses 
of the past when sometimes linen was not 
changed for up to three weeks. The com- 
pany’s position with regard to the actual 
articles requested was that these articles had 
already been provided by the Company on 
their own motion and no useful purpose 
could be served in writing contractual 
language to describe an existing condition. 
The company term the Union request for 
the linen penalty payment as unwarranted 
and a possible cost item. I find it hard to 
reconcile the company’s position. In the 
first place, they enter a solemn contract to 
provide certain living conditions to their 
employees. It is assumed that the contract 
being made in good faith, the company will 
take every necessary step to see that their 
solemn contractual commitments will be 
met to the letter. On the other hand, the 
company objects to a penalty payment, 
which, if they were living up to the contract 
would never have to be paid. There appears 
to be an anomaly in the company’s position 
on the whole question. The company’s objec- 
tion to the penalty provision almost gives 
me the uncomfortable feeling that the 
company will meet these contractual com- 
mitments only if it is convenient to them. 
I cannot help but feel dismayed and dis- 
couraged by the company’s attitude. Under 
the circumstances, I have no alternative 
but to recommend that this Union proposal 
be granted in full. 


Section 13—Meals, coffee time and lunches 


The Union has requested changes to sub- 
section (a) and sub-section (b) of the 
existing wording in the previous agreement; 
with regard to sub-section (a) I am inclined 
to agree with the company, therefore, I 
would recommend that the wording in the 
previous agreement prevail with regard to 
sub-section (a) of Section 13. With regard 
to sub-section (b) the Union has requested 
coffee times during the day. The company’s 
position is that coffee is always available 
and the men can have it when it is con- 
venient. By this I take it to mean that the 
men may have coffee when it is convenient 
to the employer. The type of work these 
men do is industrial in nature and I believe 
the present, rather loose method of giving 
the men coffee is most unsatisfactory. Com- 
mon practice would indicate that the 
Union’s proposals are all justified and I 
would recommend that sub-section (b) of 
Section 13 of the Union’s proposals be 
incorporated in the next agreement in their 
entirety. 


Section 14—Transportation 


The Union has made additions to sub- 
section (a) and sub-section (b) of the 
existing wording contract. With regard to 
sub-section (a) they have provided that 
transportation money be paid in cash and 
that when they be sent from one point to 
another to join a vessel they be paid their 
transportation for this journey and similarly 
reimbursed where a return trip is indicated 
at the end of a shipping season. The com- 
pany’s position on this request is rather 
confused. The company admits that a man 
may be hired at the company office in the 
city of Toronto to join a vessel at Goderich, 
Ont. From the company’s arguments it is 
indicated that situations covered by this 
example arise quite frequently. However, 
the company objects to making this pay- 
ment on the grounds that a man being 
transported is replacing a man and therefore, 
since it is a Union member getting off the 
ship, thereby creating the vacancy the 
Union is to a degree responsible. The com- 
pany failed to support their argument with 
figures on how many of this type of vacan- 
cies were brought about by dismissals and 
lay-offs as opposed to the default of Union 
members quitting the ships. The Canada 
Shipping Act seems to make it quite clear 
that the master has a discretion of allow- 
ing a crew member to pay off a ship other 
than at a terminal port. It seems to me that 
where there is interest displayed by the 
Union request this interest is not matched 
to any degree by the company’s argument 
against the request. I feel that in any event 
whenever an employer requires an em- 
ployee to travel during the course of his 
employment the employer should pay the 
transportation expenses. Therefore, I recom- 
mend that this Union request be granted. 

With regard to sub-section (b) the Union 
requests that employees be paid for their 
transportation expenses after they have 
completed 30 days service. Evidence during 
the hearings indicated that the licensed 
officers were presently paid under this sys- 
tem and in fact have been for some time. 
The company’s position was that the com- 
pany’s practice of withholding a man’s 
transportation expenses for the entire season 
tended to keep a man aboard the ship for 
the complete season’s service. This is hard 
to believe. It would seem to me to be an 
unwarranted imposition by the company on 
their employees. The company put them- 
selves in the position where they admit that 
they owe money to their employees and 
then attempt to justify an extremely long 
withholding period far exceeding the re- 
quirement set down for payment of debts 
under the laws of the land. This does not 
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make sense. Accordingly I recommend the 
Union proposal contained in sub-section 
(b) of Section 14 be granted. 


Section 15—-Room and meal allowance 


The Union has requested that the meal 
allowance be increased to $1.50 per meal 
and the room allowance be increased to $5 
per room per night. The company has 
indicated that they will be prepared to go 
some way toward granting relief on the 
meal money. However, they oppose any 
increase in room allowance. On making a 
check of the number of hotels for the tariffs 
charged therein at Quebec, Three Rivers, 
Montreal, Sorel and Valleyfield, I find that 
the Union proposal reflects the minimum 
prevailing rates. On the face of this evidence 
I can only recommend the Union proposal. 


Section 16—Safe working conditions 


The Union has requested a number of 
safe working conditions and in evidence 
submitted details of fatalities suffered on 
the job, fatalities which the Union felt 
could have been avoided had these safety 
provisions been in effect. While the company 
was prepared to grant some of these safety 
conditions it appears to me that the com- 
pany only granted safety conditions where 
they had the minimum effect. For example, 
the company was prepared to accede to 
the request where it covered tankers. Accord- 
ing to the reference books provided, there 
are not very many tankers on the Great 
Lakes and it follows that the company 
would be committed to a very small degree, 
if at all, by the granting of this request. I 
have taken the opportunity to visit the 
docks and observe the safety conditions 
aboard Canadian lake ships. My opinion in 
this situation in this regard is that intoler- 
able conditions prevail, and it appears to 
me that the Union could have gone a lot 
further in their requests. In my observations 
I noted that lake ships were not provided 
with proper rigged gangways, crew mem- 
bers being required to climb aboard ship 
by means of ladders placed on the dock 
and against the side of the ship. Female 
as well as male crew members were re- 
quired to gain access or take their exit 
from the ship in this precarious manner. 
Not even a safety net was provided between 
the ship and the dock under the ladder. I 
also noted that crew members were not 
paired off to go over the side of the ship 
on stages when the hull was being painted. 
I was advised by a British sailor that on 
British ships crew members were never 
permitted to go on stage over the side of 
the ship alone and. unattended, specifically 
because of the safety factor. I must admit 
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that I am appalled at the company’s atti- 
tude on this question. While it is true that 
there will always be industrial accidents 
according to the company’s argument it is 
also true that in some industries and notably 
the chemical industry industrial accidents 
have been reduced to a minimum by ex- 
tremely rigid safety provisions. I recommend 
most sincerely that the Union proposals of 
safety provisions be granted and imple- 
mented in full. 


Section 17—Tank cleaning . 


The Union has attempted to clarify by 
the use of specifications the previous con- 
tract language on penalty tank work. The 
company has taken the opportunity of 
attempting to limit the penalty tank work 
to the water bottom tanks. It is my recom- 
mendation that the Union request be 
granted. 


Section 18—Schedule of monthly wages 


The Union has requested a 10 per cent 
across the board increase. The company 
has offered 10 per cent over three years on 
the basis of 3 per cent, 3 per cent and 4 
per cent. It is my recommendation that a 
10 per cent across the board increase be 
granted retroactive to the date of the open- 
ing of navigation 1960. 


Section 19—Hours of work 


The Union has requested amongst other 
things a 40-hour work week with a provi- 
sion for time and one-half on Saturdays 
and double time for Sundays. I recommend 
that this Union request be granted. 


On the other conditions under hours of 
work the Union has requested under sub- 
section (a) that crew members on watches 
be classed as day workers and be required 
to perform their duties between 8:00 a.m. 
and 8:00 p.m. daily. I recommend this 
request be granted. 


I also recommend that the Union request 
sub-sections (e) and (g) be granted and 
with regard to the whole of Section 19. 


Section 20—Overtime and overtime 
payments 


The Union has requested that where 
firemen are called to trim coal on watch 
they should be paid time and one-half. It 
appears to me that the Union has lent too 
much importance to this proposal in view 
of the fact that conversion from coal to 
oil fuel on the Lakes is almost complete and 
coal-passers and coal burning ships are 
rapidly disappearing from the scene. I 
therefore recommend that this Union over- 
time request be rejected. 


Section 21—Longshore work by the crew 


The Union has made addition to the 
existing language by including dunnage as 
longshoremen’s work. On checking with 
the longshoremen’s Union I find dunnage 
is considered to be longshoremen’s work 
and therefore I recommend acceptance of 
this Union proposal. 


Section 22—Stewards’ department 


The Union has asked that where stewards 
are required to assist to handle stores from 
the dock to the ship after their eight hours 
have been completed they should be paid 
for this work at the regular overtime rate. 
The language in this Union proposal seems 
to be exactly similar to the language con- 
tained in Section 9 of the Union’s proposals 
with regard to oilers and firemen handling 
stores from the dock to the ship. The 
company accepted Section 9 of the Union’s 
proposals, and in fact in their own proposal 
made some of the provisions for this 
eventuality. With regard to the Stewards’ 
department, however, the company was 
firmly opposed to the Union suggestion and 
I could not discover the reason for this 
most determined opposition. I was left with 
the feeling, after hearing the arguments of 
both sides, that the stewards were subject 
to considerable abuse with regard to the 
handling of stores and that the company 
wished to continue this abuse. I noted that 
the Union’s challenge to the company to 
bring the figures of overtime payments to 
the stewards for this type of work over the 
life of the last contract was not answered 
and no figures were produced. To me this 
situation reveals an ominous and rather 
unsatisfactory disposition on this point. I 
believe that consistency in the contract 
language is essential. The company has 
already agreed the engine department be 
given this provision and I find it no less 
than fair to recommend that the similar 
provision for the stewards as contained in 
this proposal be granted in full. 


Section 23—Interruption of work 


The employees through the Union have 
requested that they not be forced to place 
themselves in jeopardy by being required 
to work behind legal picket lines. This is 
an important proposal. In evidence the 
Union submitted details of men being in- 


jured and in fact being put in jail when 
they sought to protect themselves against a 
500 man Communist picket line last year 
on the Northland Navigation docks in Van- 
couver. Apparently no protection was given 
the men and neither medical aid nor legal 
counsel was extended to those who were 
hurt and those who were put in jail as a 
result of their efforts to go to work. This is 
an intolerable situation. In this case men 
suffered physical injury or criminal incar- 
ceration as a result of their efforts to go 
to work. On the other hand, had they 
refused they would have placed themselves 
in financial jeopardy or under jail sentences 
by actions taken in law against them by 
their employer. I must hold that where this 
lack of protection is so obvious, contrac- 
tual language must be designed to meet 
the situation. Therefore I recommend that 
this Union request be granted. 


Section 24—Shipwreck 


The Union has requested that where em- 
ployees suffered loss of personal effects 
through marine disaster they be compen- 
sated by the payment of $500. The company 
gives cognizance to this problem to a degree. 
The company suggests $300 upon proof of 
loss. I find the company’s offer anomalous. 
It is my opinion that if proof of loss can 
be had there should be no limit to the 
amount payable. It is my recommendation 
that the company’s request be rejected and 
the Union request be accepted. 


Term of the agreement 


I recommend that the agreement cover a 
term of one calendar year from the date of 
the expiration of the previous contract. 


Company proposals 


The company submitted certain new pro- 
posals at the final hearing of the Board. 
Since these had not been submitted to the 
Union during negotiations, nor to the con- 
ciliation officer before the appointment of 
this Board, I find that it is precluded from 
giving consideration to the proposals. 


The above I would humbly submit covers 
all the points in dispute between the parties 
and I would therefore respectfully submit 
this as my report with regard to the above 
cited dispute. 

(Sgd.) BERNARD BOULANGER, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
National Harbours Board (Fleet Department, Montreal Harbour) 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


The hearings of the Board took place in 
Montreal on June 27, 1960. Each party 
presented its case and was afforded an 
opportunity for rebuttal. 


Having heard and examined the sub- 
missions of the parties, and having duly 
deliberated thereon, the Board finds and 
recommends as is hereinafter set out. 

1. Wages 

The Union requests an increase of 25 per 
cent in monthly wages and overtime rates. 
In support of this request, it compares the 
monthly rates paid by the employer with the 
monthly rates of pay of Great Lakes sailors 
and contends that the result shows a wide 
gap. 

Having considered the two sets of monthly 
rates, the Board finds that they are not 
comparable in that the rates for the Great 
Lakes sailors are based on a working month 
of 240 hours, whereas those for the em- 
ployees of the National Harbours Board 
are based on a working month of 174 hours. 
When these rates are reduced to an hourly 
basis, which, in the circumstances, is the 
only comparable basis, the Board finds that, 
in fact, the employees of the National 
Harbours Board now enjoy an advantage in 
most classifications. However, the Board 
also takes cognizance of the fact that an 
increase in wages on the Great Lakes was 
recently recommended by another board 
of conciliation. 


During September, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute. between the Seafarers’ 

} International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, and National Harbours 
Board (Fleet Department, Montreal Har- 
bour). 

| The Board was under the Chairmanship of 
H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, of Montreal. He 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Capt. K. L. Crump, 
and Bernard L. Boulanger, both of Mont- 
real, nominees of the employer and union, 
respectively. 

The majority report which, under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
chairman and Capt. Crump. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Boulanger. 

The majority and minority Teports are 
reproduced here. 
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Accordingly, having considered the sub- 
missions of the parties, and having examined 
the existing wage schedules of the employees 
and comparable wages, the Board recom- 
mends that the parties enter into a two-year 
contract commencing January 1, 1960, with 
a general increase in current basic wage 
rates and in current overtime rates of 7 
per cent, of which 4 per cent shall be retro- 
active to January 1, 1960, and the remaining 
3 per cent shall become effective on January 
Lal9G6i. 


The Union also requests that payment 
of wages should be made on the basis of 
a 30-day month instead of a calendar month 
and, furthermore, that wages be paid every 
second Friday. The Board does not recom- 
ment that these changes be made and points 
out that with respect to the request for 
payment every second Friday, serious 
accounting difficulties would be encountered. 


2. Statutory holidays 


The Union requests an additional paid 
statutory holiday and the employer has 
agreed to recognize Victoria Day as such. 
The Board recommends that this agreement 
be incorporated in the new contract between 
the parties. 


3. Annual Vacation 


The Union requests that the annual vaca- 
tion of its employees be based on effective 
working time instead of on a calendar 
month. 


The Board finds that under the expired 
contract, the employees are entitled to an 
annual vacation of 21 calendar days, that 
is, 15 working days, for 12 months worked. 
The Board recommends that, without in- 
creasing or decreasing the annual vacation 
entitlement, the vacation clause should be 
redrafted so that the annual vacation will 
be calculated on the basis of working days 
instead of calendar days in the month. 


The Board draws the attention of the 
parties to the provision of the expired 
agreement under which an employee for- 
feits all rights to vacation credit if his 
service is terminated for any reason what- 
soever before completing six months serv- 
ice, or if he is discharged for cause at any 
time, and recommends that this clause be 
deleted as being in contravention of the 
Annual Vacations Act. 


— 


4. Hours of service 

The Union requests that the provision of 
the expired contract which requires em- 
ployees to work eight hours in a spread of 
sixteen hours be changed to reduce the 
spread to twelve hours. The Board finds that 
the employer has, as a general rule, organ- 
ized the work in such a way that the day 
workers in fact work for eight consecutive 
hours, excluding meal periods. Accordingly, 
the Board does not recommend that the 
provision of the contract which allows for 
a spread of sixteen hours be changed. 

The Union also requests that when crew 
members are required to stand by for 
security purposes after the completion of 
their eight-hour duty for the day, they 
shall be paid at the regular overtime rate. 

The Board finds that the situation en- 
visaged by the Union in this case is an 
extremely rare occurrence because the 
security function is attended to by night 
watchmen. Only in the rare case of an 
emergency affecting the safety of the ship 
are the employees involved. The Board 
recommends that, for the new contract, the 
parties should draft a mutually satisfactory 
clause which would provide for remunera- 
tion for employees held on board for 
security purposes after completion of eight 
hours of work, except in the case of an 
emergency affecting the safety of the ship 
of which the master shall be the sole 
judge. 


5. General duties 
The Union requests that the contract 
should provide that crew members perform 
the normal duties of their respective classi- 
fications and that work other than such 
normal duties be paid for at the regular 
overtime rate, except in the case of an 
emergency affecting the safety of the ship. 
The Board finds no grounds on which 
to recommend such a provision. 
Signed at Montreal, this 8th day of 
September, 1960. 
(Sgd.) H. CarL GOLDENBERG, 
Chairman. 
(Sged.) K. L. Crump, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The Conciliation Board constituted to 
deal with the above cited dispute has dis- 
cussed all of the items recorded and has 
held hearings and received evidence and 
presentations from both the employees and 
the employers. It is with regret that I must 
record for your attention my dissent on 
the problems having been unable to recon- 
cile my appreciation of this situation with 
the views of the chairman. I had thought 


that possibly a joint report could have 
been written by myself and the chairman. 
However, and with all respect, I find 
myself unable to reconcile the facts as I 
see them, with the chairman’s conviction 
that the Harbours Board employees are 
comparative in earning to the commercial 
unionized sailors employed on the Great 
Lakes. 


The main factor in these proceedings was 
with regard to the earnings of the Harbour 
Board employees in relation to commercial 
employees performing the same work in 
the industrial area. In this determination I 
would humbly point out that both the 
writer and the chairman were placed in 
excellent circumstances to make a com- 
parison on this argument. Both this nominee 
and the chairman also served on the boards 
of conciliation affecting the Lake Carriers 
Association, which employ thousands of 
commercial seamen, and the McAllister 
Towing Ltd., representing tugboat employees 
in the port of Montreal, which is the 
closest comparable and commercial neigh- 
bour to the Harbours Board operation. 


Evidence introduced by the companies in 
the Lake Carriers conciliation board hear- 
ings revealed that the average commercial 
Lakes seaman earns $4,500 for a complete 
season’s employment. Evidence introduced 
by Capt. Oppen of the National Harbours 
Board at the previous proceedings in this 
case revealed that the average Harbour 
Board employee earned $3,500 for a com- 
plete season’s employment. Evidence intro- 
duced by James D. McAllister at the Mc- 
Allister Towing Ltd. conciliation board 
hearings revealed that the tugboat em- 
ployees of McAllister Towing Ltd. earned 
an average of $5,000 for a complete season’s 
employment. All of the foregoing evidence 
was substantiated from payrolls and was 
uncontroverted. 

In addition, McAllister Towing, the near- 
est commercial neighbour of the Harbour 
Board operation, complained about the pay 
rates tolerated by the union membership 
on the Harbour Board’s equipment in 
Montreal Harbour, which was termed by 
Mr. McAllister in these words set forth as 
a quotation in the following paragraph: 

In reviewing the S.I.U. contracts of other 
companies engaged in tugboat operations in 
this area this company has recently established 
that a gross inequity exists amongst the terms 
and conditions of these contracts. Specifically, 
McAllister Towing Ltd. is presently paying 
higher wages than these other companies which 
are not only similarly occupied, but are also 
competitors of McAllister Towing Ltd. It is the 
opinion of this company that McAllister Tow- 
ing Ltd. is being discriminated against because 
of its high level of wages under the existing 


contract. We have compiled a table of com- 
parative wages in the form of Exhibit B. 
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(Exhibit B presented by McAllister reveals 
that a McAllister deckhand obtains $313.33 
per month and a Marine Industries and 
Toronto Towing Company deckhand obtains 
$296.50 per month, while a National Har- 
bours Board deckhand obtains only $245 
per month.) 

Under Exhibit “G” presented by Mr. 
McAllister it was revealed that the average 
earnings for a deckhand during 1959 includ- 
ing weekend and other overtime was 
$529.33 per month. 


The honourable chairman of this Board 
held that the Harbours Board employee 
enjoyed roughly the same hourly rate in 
comparison with the commercial deckhand 
due to the fact that the Harbours Board 
employee worked a 40-hour week while 
the commercial deckhand “worked” a 48- 
hour week. In my opinion, this point of 
view is an over-simplification approaching 
error. While technically the commercial 
deckhand “works” a 48-hour week, the fact 
is that the work that he may perform on 
Saturdays is extremely limited, being con- 
fined to work necessary to the movement 
of the ship only, and absolutely excluding 
any and all kinds of maintenance work. 
When the commercial sailor does perform 
maintenance work on Saturdays he is paid 
in addition to his daily wage overtime at 
the rate of $2.21 and $1.76 per hour, 
depending on his classification. In practical 
operations the commercial sailor has Satur- 
days off unless it is an arrival day or a 
sailing day for the vessel in port. 


It was suggested to me by my colleagues 
that the same formula awarded by the 
chairman in the Lake Carriers conciliation 
board award would apply equally as well 
here. With all sincerity I must state, Mr. 
Minister, my most profound conviction that 
this formula which I feel, as I have ex- 
plained above to be based on error, would 
not serve as a true and realistic basis for 
an equitable settlement to this dispute. 

This is a Crown company owing a duty 
and certainly a dignity in its relations with 
its employees to the public of Canada to 
which it owes its creation. For that reason 
the seriousness of writing this dissenting 


report has impressed itself upon me insofar 
as there would appear to be a burden on 
me to isolate the cancer of this dispute 
so that success may arise from these con- 
ciliation hearings at a future date on the 
basis on which this dispute is finally settled. 

While finding myself in disagreement 
with my colleagues, I would like to express 
my appreciation to them for their patience, 
courtesy and kindness throughout these 
arduous proceedings. 


The following is my award: 


Article 2—General conditions of work 


It is my award that the work spread be 
reduced to 12 hours as requested by the 
employees and it is also my award that 
security and standby watches after the com- 
pletion of 8 hours be paid for at the 
regular overtime rate. I would also recom- 
mend that crew members be permitted to 
rotate watches twice monthly. 


General duties 


I would recommend that crew members 
perform only the duties traditionally asso- 
ciated with their classifications. 


Annual vacation and holidays 


I would recommend the employees’ re- 
quest on the computation of vacation for 
holidays be granted. 


Article 4—Salaries 


In view of the evidence introduced I find 
myself with no alternative but to, in all 
conscience, urge and recommend that the 
request of the employees for a 25 per cent 
increase on their wages and oevrtime rates 
be granted in full on the basis of a two-year 
agreement. 


The above I humbly submit covers all 
the points in dispute between the parties 
and I would therefore respectfully submit 
this as my report with regard to the above 
cited dispute. 


(Sgd.) BERNARD BOULANGER, 
Member. 


Signed at Quebec this 3rd day of Sep- 
tember, 1960. 


CORRECTION 


The Canada Labour Relations Board’s reasons for judgment in the application for 
certification affecting the Canadian National Railways and the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, published on pages 916 and 917 (September issue), shows W. S. Mason 
and Elroy Robson as members of the Board. This is incorrect. Mr. Mason was representing 


the CNR; Mr. Robson, the CBRT and GW. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Relations Legislation in 1960 


Three provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Newfoundland—substantially revise labour 
relations legislation at 1960 sessions; Quebec made important amendments at 
1959 fall session. New Newfoundland legislation requires unions fo register 


At the 1960 sessions of the provincial 
legislatures, Ontario, Alberta and New- 
foundland substantially revised their labour 
relations legislation. Newfoundland enacted 
new legislation for the regulation of trade 
unions. 

Important amendments to the Quebec 
Labour Relations Act were passed at the 
1959 fall session, and an amendment to 
the Civil Code permits unincorporated 
unions, under certain conditions, to institute 
court actions. 

An amendment in New Brunswick dealt 
only with the composition and operation of 
the Labour Relations Board. A procedure 
for revoking certification was established 
in Prince Edward Island. Amendments to 
the Judicature Acts in Ontario and Alberta 
dealt with the use of injunctions in labour 
disputes. 

The amendments to the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act followed upon an extensive 
inquiry into the Act between 1957 and 
1959. A Select Committee on Labour Rela- 
tions of the Ontario Legislature examined 
the operation and administration of the Act 
and heard submissions from numerous 
organizations and individuals. Its recom- 
mendations, tabled in the Ontario Legis- 


lature on February 2, 1959, have been — 


previously reported (L.G. 1959, p. 366). 
The amendments brought forward by the 
Government included some principles new 
in the Ontario legislation as well as a 
number of changes aimed at more effective 
implementation. Among those containing 
new features are a procedure for dealing 
with jurisdictional disputes between unions 
regarding work assignments, the use of a 
mediator selected by the parties to assist 
in the settlement of contract disputes aris- 
ing out of contract negotiations, a definition 
of the duties and powers of an arbitrator 
dealing with disputes arising out of a collec- 
tive agreement, a new provision for the 


enforcement of arbitration awards, some 
limitation upon union security agreements, 
and several provisions placing certain duties 
upon unions in respect to internal conduct. 

Authority was provided to make regula- 
tions requiring the filing with the Depart- 
ment of Insurance of audited financial state- 
ments of the affairs of pension or welfare 
funds. The amending Act came into force 
on October 22. 

The Alberta amendments also followed 
conferences with employer and union 
groups in the province, and were introduced 
after a draft had been circulated for com- 
ments. Among the changes is a provision 
for invoking emergency provisions if a strike 
in certain essential services threatens danger 
to life or property, prohibiting work stop- 
pages and authorizing the Minister to 
prescribe appropriate procedures for settle- 
ment. Picketing in support of an illegal 
strike was made illegal, and the Board is 
directed not to certify a union if member- 
ship in the union directly resulted from 
picketing. 

A number of amendments to the New- 
foundland Act made changes arising out of 
experience in administration since the Act 
was adopted in 1950 and are similar to 
those adopted in other provinces. One which 
is new in legislation in Canada is a pro- 
vision that seeks to make a union security 
provision requiring union membership as a 
condition of employment effective only if 
membership in the union is available to 
the employee concerned. The Newfoundland 
Trade Union Act, which requires unions 
operating in the province to be registered 
with the Department of Labour and imposes 
a number of duties upon trade unions with 
respect to their internal affairs, is unique 
in Canada. 

The more important of the changes 
effected by these ten enactments are re- 
viewed below under subject matter headings. 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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Certification of Bargaining Agents 
ONTARIO 


A change was made in Ontario with 
respect to craft units. The Ontario Select 
Committee recommended that the Labour 
Relations Board should have discretionary 
power to consider industrial unit history as 
well as craft history when application for 
certification is made by members of a craft 
unit. This recommendation was in line with 
representations made to the Committee by 
both the Ontario Division of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Ontario 
Federation of Labour that the Board should 
be authorized to refuse to certify a bargain- 
ing agent for a craft group where there 
has been an established practice of plant- 
wide bargaining. 

Before the amendment, the Act stated 
that any group of employees who were 
found by the Board to meet certain craft 
tests “shall be deemed by the Board to be 
a unit appropriate for collective bargaining.” 
The following words have now been added: 
“but the Board shall not be required to 
apply this subsection where the group of 
employees is included in a bargaining unit 
represented by another bargaining agent at 
the time the application is made.” The effect 
is that where the employees in a craft 
group are a part of a plant unit, the Board 
is given discretion to determine whether 
the craft principle is to override other con- 
siderations in the determination of the 
appropriate bargaining unit. 

A new section provides for a pre-hearing 
representation vote. Under existing pro- 
cedures, a vote is not ordered until the 
hearings have been held. and the appro- 
priate unit has been defined, so that the 
time taken to process the application is 
increased by the time taken to conduct the 
vote. Under the new provision, if the appli- 
cant trade union requests a pre-hearing 
vote, the Board may determine “a voting 
constituency” and, if it appears to the 
Board on an examination of the records of 
the trade union and the employer that not 
less than 45 per cent of the voting con- 
stituency were members of the trade union 
at the time the application was made, the 
Board may direct that a representation vote 
be taken among the employees in the voting 
constituency. The Board may direct the 
ballot box to be sealed and the ballots 
not counted until the parties have been 
given full opportunity to present their 
evidence and submissions to the Board. 

When the Board has defined the appro- 
priate unit, if it is satisfied that not less 
than 45 per cent of the employees in the 
bargaining unit were members of the trade 
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union at the time the application was made, 
the pre-hearing vote has the same effect as 
a representation vote. That is, if more than 
50 per cent of the employees in the appro- 
priate unit voted in favour of the union, 
the union will be certified. The effect of 
the new procedure may be to reduce the 
time required to reach a decision on an 
application for certification. 

As before, the Act provides that the 
Board shall not certify a union if an 
employer has been instrumental in forming 
or supporting it. It is now further stated 
that a union is not to be certified “if it 
discriminates against any person because of 
his race, creed, colour, nationality or place 
of origin”; and a collective agreement which 
discriminates against any person on these 
grounds is not to be deemed a collective 
agreement for the purposes of the Act. As 
before, an agreement between an employer- 
dominated union and an employer is not 
recognized under the Act. The wording of 
the provisions dealing with discrimination 
has been brought in line with the wording 
of the Fair Employment Practices Act. 


ALBERTA 


The Alberta amendment also made 
changes in regard to certification procedures. 
It is the only one of the provincial Acts 
that attempts to expedite processing of 
applications for certification by setting time 
limits within which the Board is required 
to complete its inquiries. Before the amend- 
ment, the time limits were 21 days after 
receipt of the application, and an additional 
period of seven days if necessary. The 
amendment extended this additional period 
from seven to 21 days, which brings the 
total period allowed to 42 days exclusive 
of Saturdays, Sundays and other holidays. 

Presumably to deal with a situation where 
picketing has, in the opinion of the Board, 
interfered with the employees’ free choice 
of a bargaining agent, there is a new pro- 
vision stating that a trade union shall not 
be certified, if, in the opinion of the Board, | 
“application for membership or member- 
ship in the trade union directly resulted 
from picketing of the place of business of 
the employer at which the employees 
affected are employed, or elsewhere.” Fur- 
ther, where an employer has recognized 
a trade union as bargaining agent and has 
entered into an agreement, if recognition 
resulted from picketing, the collective agree- 
ment will not be deemed to be an agreement 
under the Act. 

“Suspension” of certificates, a term intro- 
duced into the Alberta Act in 1954, has in 
effect been removed. The amending Act 
replaces the expression “suspension” by 


“revocation” and makes the open periods 
for an application for revocation of a 
certificate the same as the open periods for 
an. application for certification of a bar- 
gaining agent. 

As before, a certificate is to be revoked 
if the Board, after determining the merits 
of the application, is satisfied that the 
majority of the employees no longer wish 
to be represented by the bargaining agent. 
A new provision authorizes the Board to 
revoke certification if it is satisfied that the 
bargaining agent “has ceased to be a proper 
bargaining agent.” 

A collective agreement in effect at the 
time of the revocation of a certificate 
becomes void and of no effect. However, a 
trade union whose certificate has been 
revoked may apply for certification at any 
time for the same unit of employees or a 
part of it, and if it is again certified, the 
voided collective agreement again comes 
into effect if the termination date has not 
been reached. 

With respect to representation votes, the 
Board may now delete from the list of 
employees entitled to vote any who have 
been laid off or whose employment has ter- 
minated. Formerly the Board had no discre- 
tion in the matter: the Act provided that 
a person who was an employee immediately 
before the date of the application “shall be 
deemed to be an employee.” Persons who 
were employees immediately before a con- 
ciliator was appointed or before a legal 
strike or lockout must still be deemed to 
be employees until the dispute is settled. 

Where the parties to a collective agree- 
ment agree to continue its operation for any 
period less than one year or for an unspeci- 
fied period while they are bargaining, the 
continued operation of the agreement does 
not constitute a bar to an application for 
certification. Neither does an agreement 
constitute a bar where notice to commence 
bargaining has been given and the collec- 
tive agreement provides for the continuation 
of the agreement beyond the first termina- 
tion date. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Provisions inserted in the Newfoundland 
Act in 1959 setting out the conditions under 


which a certificate of a bargaining agent 


may be revoked were revised by the 1960 
amendment. As revised, the Act authorizes 
the Board to revoke the certificate where, 
after investigation, it has determined that 
a bargaining agent no longer represents a 
majority of employees in the unit, or, in 
the case of a union that holds bargaining 
rights by virtue of being a party to a collec- 
tive agreement with the employer (a situa- 


tion which was not covered in the 1959 
amendment), to issue a declaration ter- 
minating such bargaining rights. The Board 
may act upon its own motion, and make 
such investigation as it sees fit, but a hearing 
must be held if requested by any party 
concerned. 

The 1959 provisions requiring the Board 
to decertify a union on the grounds that 
any of its officers had been convicted of 
offences in connection with labour disputes, 
or where a judgment had been entered 
against the union for tortious acts, were 
repealed. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


An amendment to the Prince Edward 
Island Trade Union Act provided a proce- 
dure for revoking a certification order issued 
under the Act. As amended, the Act gives 
the Minister of Labour authority to revoke 
certification of a bargaining agent after it 
has been in effect for at least ten months 
where, in his opinion, the trade union no 
longer represents a majority of employees 
or has ceased to be a unit appropriate for 
collective bargaining. In accordance with 
a 1959 amendment, the Labour Relations 
Board may be authorized to carry out any 
function of the Minister under the Act. 

By the same amendment the Act was 
declared not to apply to an employer carry- 
ing on business of a seasonal nature which 
does not require general employment for a 
period in excess of six months in a year. 


Collective Bargaining 
Composition of Bargaining Committee 


The Newfoundland Act, until the 1960 
amendment, did not lay down any require- 
ments in regard to the composition of bar- 
gaining committees. It now specifies that 
during collective bargaining a trade union 
is to be represented by a bargaining com- 
mittee consisting of employees of the 
employer who are in the trade union. The 
committee may also include one or more 
officers or other representatives of the trade 
union. 

If the union is bargaining with an em- 
ployers’ organization or group of employers, 
the bargaining committee must consist of 
employees of one or more members of that 
organization or group. If the bargaining 
unit consists of not more than 15 employees, 
at least one employee from the unit is to 
be on the committee, and if it consists of 
more than 15 employees, two employees. 
This provision is similar to the section added 
to the Ontario Act in 1954. 
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The Newfoundland Act goes on to pro- 
vide that during bargaining an employer 
is to be personally present or to be repre- 
sented by a person authorized by him to 
bargain collectively with his employees. 
When an employers’ organization which 
comprises three or more employers is en- 
gaged in collective bargaining, the organiza- 
tion is to be represented by at least three 
of the employers, or their authorized repre- 
sentatives, whose employees are concerned 
in the bargaining, and those employers or 
their representatives shall have authority 
to bargain collectively on behalf of the 
organization. 


Notice to Bargain 


A change in Alberta, in respect to notice 
to bargain for the revision or renewal of 
an agreement, now specifies that the notice 
must be given not less than 30 days and 
not more than 60 days before the date of 
expiry of the agreement, instead of any 
time in the last two months, as formerly. 

A similar change was made in Newfound- 
Jand, but the Newfoundland Act provides 
that the parties to a collective agreement 
may include in the terms of the agreement 
a specified time limit for the giving of 
notice, which may differ from the period 
specified in the state. 


Altering Conditions of Employment 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


A new provision in the Newfoundland 
Act prohibits an employer, in the period 
during which an application for certification 
is being dealt with, from altering rates of 
wages or any other term or condition of 
employment for the employees in the unit 
concerned, without consent by or on behalf 
of the employees. A similar provision 
already in the Act applies to the period 
of negotiation of a collective agreement, 
including the conciliation period. It for- 
merly stipulated that in this period the 
employer was not permitted, without con- 
sent, to decrease the rate of wages. The 
word “decrease” has now been changed to 
“alter”. 

ALBERTA 


The comparable provision in the Alberta 
Act was also amended. Previously, the 
“freeze” period extended from the date 
of an application for certification until the 
date the application was disposed of. Now 
it extends from the date of the application 
until the date it is refused or until 30 days 
after the date of certification, unless a 


collective agreement is entered into in the 
meantime. 
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During this period “the relationship of 
employer and employee continues uninter- 
rupted by any matter or thing arising out 
of the application, and none of the parties 
shall alter any of the conditions of em- 
ployment except that the employer, with 
the consent of the bargaining agent, may 
give effect to a proposed change in wages 
or hours.” The same stipulation applies, 
where a dispute exists, until 14 days after 
the date of the vote on the award. 


Transfer of Ownership 


A new provision was added to the New- 
foundland Act to deal with the situation 
where the ownership of a business has been 
transferred. A bargaining agent that has 
been certified in respect of the employees 
before the transfer continues to be the bar- 
gaining agent within the meaning of the 
Act, and a collective agreement concluded 
between the bargaining agent and the former 
owner is binding on the person to whom 
ownership of the business has been trans- 
ferred. Somewhat similar provisions are 
found in the Acts of British Columbia, 
Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


Collective Agreements 
Limitation on Union Security Provisions 
ONTARIO 


The Ontario Act provides that the parties 
to a collective agreement may include in 
an agreement provisions “for requiring as 
a condition of employment membership in 
the trade union that is a party to or is 
bound by the agreement or granting a pre- 
ference of employment to members of such 
trade union or requiring the payment of 
dues or contributions to such trade union.” 

The Select Committee stated in its report 
that evidence was produced that in some 
instances union organizers are forcing em- 
ployers to sign a union shop contract when 
as a matter of fact none of the employees 
in the bargaining unit is a member of the - 
union. The Committee recommended “that 
no collective bargaining agreement shall 
include a provision for a closed shop or 
union shop unless the trade union first 
shall have been certified by the Labour 
Relations Board as the bargaining agent of 
the bargaining unit affected, or unless the 
union otherwise establishes that at the time 
the agreement was entered into it did in 
fact have as members in good standing 
the majority of the employees in the bar- 
gaining unit required for automatic certi- 
fication.” 


In accordance with this recommendation, 
the Act was amended by adding the stipula- 
tion that an employer and an uncertified 
trade union may not enter into a first agree- 
ment containing a clause requiring union 
membership as a condition of employment 
unless the union has established at the time 
it entered into the agreement that not less 
than 55 per cent of the employees in the 
bargaining unit were members of the trade 
union. 

This limitation does not apply to a certi- 
fied bargaining agent, which has had to 
establish as a condition of its certification 
either that 55 per cent or more of the 
employees in the unit are union members 
or that at least 45 per cent of the employees 
in the unit are union members and an 
additional 6 per cent are in favour of it as 
a bargaining agent; nor does it apply to an 
uncertified union once it has had an agree- 
ment for a year or more. The limitation 
does not apply either where an employer 
joins an employers’ organization and agrees 
to be bound by an existing agreement re- 
quiring union membership as a condition 
of employment, nor does it apply to em- 
ployers and employees engaged on con- 
struction projects “at the site thereof.” 

Before the amendment, the Act provided 
that where a collective agreement makes 
membership in a trade union a condition 
of employment, an employer was prohibited 
from discharging an employee who had 
been expelled or suspended solely because 
he was a member of another trade union. 
The amendment widens this provision, to 
take in also a situation where membership 
in the trade union has been denied or 
withheld from an employee because he is 
a member of another trade union, and it 
now covers also a situation where an em- 
ployee has lost membership or has been 
denied membership because he has engaged 
in activity against the trade union. 

When the Bill was being considered by 
the Committee on Labour, an amendment 
was proposed and was subsequently passed 
stating that this provision protecting the 
employment of a person to whom union 
membership is not available “does not apply 
to an employee who has engaged in unlaw- 
ful activity against the trade union... or 
any officer, official or agent thereof or 
whose activity against such trade union or 
on behalf of another trade union has been 
instigated or procured by his employer or 
any person acting on his employer’s behalf 
or whose employer or any person acting 
on his employer’s behalf has participated 
- in such activity or contributed financial or 
other support to the employee in respect 
of such activity.” 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A change was made also in the New- 
foundland Act with respect to the conditions 
under which a clause in an agreement 
requiring union membership as a condition 
of employment may be implemented by an 
employer. Added to the stipulation that a 
provision in an agreement is not valid if it 
requires an employer to discharge an em- 
ployee because he is a member of or 
engages in activities on behalf of another 
trade union, is a new provision to the effect 
that an employer may employ a person, 
notwithstanding the terms of the agreement, 
who is otherwise qualified for employment 
and who has applied for membership in 
the union but has been refused membership 
by the union. 


It is then stated that a provision in a 
union constitution or by-laws which is 
designed or operates to exclude such a 
person from membership in the union is 
invalid. It is further stated that this new 
provision does not excuse an employee from 
complying with the constitution, rules and 
by-laws of a union of which he becomes a 
member. During passage a further clause 
was added stating that “nothing contained 
in this Act shall be deemed to invalidate 
any provision in respect of seniority of em- 
ployees contained in a collective agree- 
ment.” 


Check-Off 


In Alberta, the check-off provision was 
amended to require an employer to check 
off an initiation fee “not to exceed an 
amount équivalent to one month’s union 
dues” if the employee signs an authorization. 


Dispute Settlement 


Disputes Arising out of an Agreement 


The amendments in Ontario, Alberta and 
Newfoundland all made changes in the pro- 
visions of the Acts requiring collective 
agreements to contain procedures for the 
settlement without stoppage of work of 
disputes arising out of the agreement. 


ONTARIO 


The Ontario amendment followed recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee, to the 
effect that measures should be taken to 
expedite arbitration proceedings, to give the 
arbitrator powers of inquiry, and to ensure 
implementation of the award. 


A provision was added stating that where 
a party to the arbitration complains to the 
Minister that the arbitrator has failed to 
render a decision “in a reasonable time,” 
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the Minister may, after consulting the 
parties and the arbitrator, issue an order 
“to ensure that a decision will be ren- 
dered... without further undue delay.” 

Arbitrators were given extended powers, 
similar to those enjoyed by conciliation 
boards, except that arbitrators have no 
power to compel witnesses to produce 
“documents and things.” 

To ensure compliance with an award, 
where there is a failure to comply with any 
of the terms of an award within 14 days, 
any “party, employer, trade union or em- 
ployee” affected by the decision may file 
in the office of the Registrar of the Supreme 
Court a copy of the operative part of the 
decision and thereupon the decision is en- 
forceable as a judgment or order of that 
court. 

Another recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that awards should be filed with 
the Department of Labour and that they 
should be indexed and made available for 
inspection. The amendment authorizes 
regulations to be made requiring the filing 
with the Department of Labour of arbi- 
tration awards. 


ALBERTA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


Both the Alberta and Newfoundland 
Acts, prior to this year’s amendments, pro- 
vided that where the parties to an agree- 
ment failed to include in it an arbitration 
clause as required by the Act, the Board 
was authorized, on the application of either 
party, to prescribe a clause which was to 
be deemed to be a term of the agreement 
and binding on the parties. The effect of 
the amendment in each province is that a 
clause is now spelled out in the Act. When 
the Board finds that there is no arbitration 
procedure, or no adequate procedure, this 
clause is to ‘be deemed to be a part of the 
agreement. 

In Alberta, the requirement as now stated 
is that every collective agreement shall con- 
tain a provision for settlement of disputes 
arising out of the agreement without stop- 
page of work or refusal to perform work. 
The main points in the prescribed clause 
are that if a difference arises, the parties 
are to meet and endeavour to resolve it. If 
they fail to do so, they are to establish a 
three-member grievance board. If the two 
members appointed by the parties fail to 
select a chairman the Minister of Labour 
is tO appoint one. 

_ The jurisdiction of the grievance board 
is defined so as to make it clear that the 
board may not change, modify or alter any 
of the terms of the agreement. All differ- 
ences submitted must present an arbitrable 
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issue under the agreement and not involve 
the determination of a subject matter not 
covered by or arising during the term of 
the agreement. 

The grievance board is required to render 
its decision not later than 14 days after the 
appointment of the chairman, but the time 
may be extended with the consent of both 
parties. The parties to the dispute are to 
share the costs equally. 

The prescribed clause in the Newfound- 
land Act also requires the setting up of a 
three-man arbitration board. Where one of 
the parties fails to name an arbitrator, or 
if the two arbitrators named by the parties 
fail to agree upon a chairman, then the 
Minister, on the request of either party, 
makes the appointments. The arbitration 
board may deal with any dispute arising out 
of the interpretation, application, adminis- 
tration or alleged violation of the agree- 
ment, including any question as to whether 
a matter is arbitrable. 


Contract Negotiation Disputes 
ONTARIO 


In its report, the Ontario Select Com- 
mittee observed that a large percentage of 
the suggestions received by the Committee 
concerned the conciliation process and that 
criticism was directed at the Department, 
its conciliation services and the personnel 
of boards for the delay between the filing 
of the application for conciliation services 
and receipt of the Board report. 

Among the suggestions from the union 
briefs for remedying the situation were the 
following: the conciliation board stage 
should be eliminated; the board stage should 
be optional, at the request of either party; 
unions should be free to strike 90 days 
after the expiration of the contract. 

The Committee studied the causes of the 
delay at each stage of the conciliation 
process, and came to the conclusion that 
the delays were frequently due to difficul- 
ties beyond the control of the conciliation 
officer or board chairman. It concluded also 
that the whole process is designed to assist 
the parties to reach a voluntary settlement, 
and if such assistance does take five or six 
months, such effort is worth while if it 
proves the means by which strikes are 
avoided. The record showed, in their 
opinion, that conciliation officers and boards 
had achieved a commendable record. 

The report did not suggest any funda- 
mental change in the conciliation process, 
but suggested a number of ways in which 
the Department of Labour might promote 
the training and recruitment of skilled con- 
ciliators. 


The Ontario amendment seeks to deal 
with the problem of delays by enabling 
the Minister to intervene to prevent delays 
in setting up a conciliation board and by 
revising the provisions of the Act dealing 
with time limits at the board stage. If in 
the opinion of the Minister a member of a 
conciliation board has failed to enter on his 
duties so as to enable it to report to the 
Minister within a reasonable time after its 
appointment, the Minister. may appoint a 
member in his place after consulting the 
party whose point of view was represented. 
Similarly, if a chairman is unable to enter 
on his duties, he has a duty to advise the 
Minister of his inability and the Minister 
may appoint another person in his place. 

The chairman of a conciliation board is 
required to communicate to the Minister the 
date of the first sitting of the board immed- 
iately upon its conclusion. The board is 
required to report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Minister within 30 days 
of that date. However, the chairman of the 
board may apply to the Minister for one 
extension of 30 days, and the initial 30-day 
period may be extended by agreement of 
the parties for a period not exceeding 90 
days. Any extension beyond 90 days will 
require the consent of the Minister. 

Where a conciliation board fails to reach 
a majority decision, or where the board is 
unable to report within the time allowed, 
the notification of the chairman stating 
such circumstances constitutes the report of 
the conciliation board. 

Another amendment proposes to give to 
the parties to a dispute the means of settling 
their differences through a mediator of 
their own choosing. Where the parties are 
entitled to conciliation services under the 
Act, they may request the Minister to 
appoint a mediator selected by them. Such 
a mediator is to “confer with the parties 
and endeavour to effect a collective agree- 
ment.” He has the same powers of investi- 
gation and inquiry as a conciliation board, 
and the same period (now 30 days after 
the first sitting, with possible extensions) to 
report his findings and recommendations. 
The report of a mediator has the same effect 
as the report of a conciliation board. His 
remuneration and expenses are to be borne 
equally by the parties. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Another new provision in Newfoundland 
requires that on receipt of a conciliation 
board report the parties must notify the 


‘Minister of their positions with respect to 


the report. Within 15 days of receipt of 


the report, each party must notify him 
which, if any, of the recommendations have 
been accepted or rejected. 


Disputes Affecting Essential Services 
ALBERTA 


A new provision in the Alberta Act deals 
with disputes in certain essential services. 
When, in the opinion of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, a state of emergency 
exists in the provinec in such circumstances 
that life or property would be in serious 
jeopardy by reason of a breakdown or im- 
pending breakdown in the supply of water, 
heat, electricity or gas to the public, or a 
stoppage or impending stoppage of hospital 
services in any area, if the state of emer- 
gency arises from a labour dispute, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may by 
proclamation declare that on a fixed date 
normal procedures in the dispute are to be 
replaced by emergency procedures. After 
that date any strike or lockout or other 
action in the labour dispute otherwise 
authorized or permitted under the Act in 
a labour dispute becomes illegal and an 
offence under the Act. 

The Minister of Labour is “forthwith” 
to establish a procedure to assist the parties 
to the dispute to reach a settlement and is 
empowered “to do all such things as may 
be necessary to settle the dispute,” and in 
the meantime the status quo is to be main- 
tained, except that the employer, with the 
consent of the bargaining agent, may give 
effect to a proposed change in wages and 
hours. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


New provisions dealing with jurisdictional 
disputes related to work assignment were 
introduced into both the Alberta and On- 
tario Acts. 


ALBERTA 


The Alberta Act, as amended, makes it an 
unfair labour practice on the part of an 
employee to refuse to perform work for 
his employer, and on the part of an officer 
or representative of a trade union or em- 
ployees’ organization to encourage or con- 
sent to such refusal, for the reason that 
other work is assigned to members or 
non-members of a trade union or other 
organization. No special machinery for 
settling work assignment disputes is pro- 
vided for in the amendment. 
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ONTARIO 


The Ontario amendment states that the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may appoint 
one or more jurisdictional disputes com- 
missions composed of one or more persons. 
Regulations may be issued regarding the 
functioning of these commissions, their 
practice and procedure. 

The Labour Relations Board, after re- 
ceiving a complaint that an employer is 
assigning particular work to employees in 
a particular trade union rather than to 
employees in another union, or that a trade 
union is requiring an employer to do so, 
may refer the complaint to a jurisdictional 
disputes commission. 

The commission, after consulting any 
person or organization that in its opinion 
may be affected by the complaint, may issue 
such interim order with respect to the 
assignment of the work as it, in its discre- 
tion, deems proper in the circumstances. 
The employer, trade union and their officials 
or agents have to comply with the interim 
order. 

When requested by any person or organ- 
ization affected by the interim order, the 
commission shall reconsider the complaint, 
provided that the party making the request 
has complied with the interim order. 

Reconsidering the complaint, the commis- 
sion has to give to any person or organiza- 
tion affected by the interim order full 
opportunity to present evidence and to 
make submissions. When the commission 
finds that, in its opinion, the trade union 
or its agents or officials are without justifi- 
cation requiring the employer to assign 
work, or that the employer is unjustifiably 
assigning work, it will direct the action to 
be taken by the employer or the union, or 
by their respective agents or officials as the 
case may be, with respect to the assignment 
of work, and the organizations or the per- 
sons concerned have to comply with the 
direction. In conducting its inquiries, the 
commission has all the powers granted by 
the Act to a conciliation board, namely, 
summoning witnesses, administering oaths, 
accepting evidence at its discretion, entering 
premises, inspecting work and interrogating 
people. 

Unless appealed to the Labour Relations 

Board, the direction of the commission is 
final, but the commission may at any time, 
if it considers it advisable to do so, recon- 
sider and vary or revoke the direction. 
r Any party affected by the commission’s 
mterim order or direction may, within 
seven days after release of the decision, 
apply to the Labour Relations Board for 
review of the order or direction. 
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If the finding of the Board is that the 
interim order or the direction prohibits 
a lawful strike or lockout, or restrains the 
parties from observing the provisions of a 
collective agreement relating to the assign- 
ment of work, or prohibits a trade union 
or an employer from collective bargaining 
in respect of employees in a bargaining unit 
on whose behalf a trade union is entitled 
to bargain, it may quash the interim order 
or the direction. Or the Board may, if it 
deems proper, alter the bargaining unit as 
defined in a certificate or in a collective 
agreement to enable the interim order or 
the direction to be carried into effect in 
conformity with other provisions of the 
Act. In the latter case, the certificate or 
collective agreement is deemed to have been 
altered in accordance with the Board’s 
determination. 


In the case of non-compliance with an 
interim order within two days or of a 
direction within fourteen days after their 
release or after the date provided in the 
interim order or direction, the Labour Rela- 
tions Board will, at the request of an affected 
party, file the commission’s decision in the 
office of the Registrar of the Supreme Court 
and then an interim order or direction 
becomes enforceable as a judgment or order 
of that court. 


Proceedings to enforce an interim order 
or a direction may be instituted in the 
Supreme Court by or against a trade union 
or an unincorporated employers’ organiza- 
tion in their own name, as the case may be. 


Orders or directions of a commission are 
not subject to review in any court. Neither 
may proceedings before the commission 
be questioned, reviewed, prohibited or 
restrained by way of injunction, declaratory 
judgment, certiorari, mandamus, prohibition 
or quo warranto. 


Where trade unions and employers have 
made arrangements to resolve disputes aris- 
ing from the assignment of work, a juris- 
dictional disputes commission may postpone 
disposition of a complaint until the parties 
have dealt with the matter under their 
arrangements for settlement. 


Changes in Enforcement Procedures 
QUEBEC 


An amendment to the Quebec Labour 
Relations Act, passed at the fall session and 
effective January 5, 1960, strengthens the 
Act’s prohibition of discrimination for union 
activity by providing that an aggrieved 
employee may bring his case to the Labour 
Relations Board and that the Board may 
order the employer to reinstate him with 
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pay a lost time. A complaint may be 
made by the employee to the Board within 
15 days of his dismissal, suspension or 
transfer. 
If it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
Board that the employee was exercising a 
right accorded him under the Act, or en- 
gaging in union activity permitted by the 
Act, the onus is on the employer to establish 
that the disciplinary action was for another 
fair and sufficient reason. 
In the case of a dismissed employee who 
‘is not willing to return, the employer may 
be required to pay an indemnity equal to 
wages from the date of dismissal to the 
eighth day after service of the order requir- 
ing reinstatement. An action for recovery 
’ of such wages may be brought either by the 

Board or the employee in the six months 
' following the date of the Board’s decision. 

The fines for failing to comply with an 
order of the Board were also increased, so 
that a firm failing to comply with a re- 
instatement order would be subject to fines 
as high as $1,000 a day. 

Another change in enforcement pro- 
cedure and policy is indicated in a pro- 
vision which states that “any penal prosecu- 
tion under this Act may be taken by the 
Board, or by any interested party with the 
written authorization of the Board or the 

consent of the Attorney-General.” This 
seems to contemplate the initiation of prose- 
cutions by the Board in some situations. 


ONTARIO 


Changes were also made in the Ontario 
Act with respect to the way complaints of 
individuals are to be dealt with. As the 
Act stands, the Minister is authorized to 
inquire into a complaint that any person 
has been refused employment, discharged, 
discriminated against, threatened, coerced, 
intimidated or otherwise dealt with contrary 
to the Act, first by appointging a concilia- 

_ tion officer to effect a settlement, and if 
he cannot do so, by appointing an inquiry 
commissioner and issuing an order based on 
his recommendation. The amending Act 
repeals this authority, and instead empowers 
the Board to deal with such complaints. 
- The Board may authorize a field officer to 
inquire into a complaint and endeavour to 
effect a settlement. If he is unable to do 
so, the Board itself undertakes an inquiry 
and determines the action to be taken by 
“the employer and trade union or either of 
them. Such determination, of the Board 
may, in the Board’s discretion, “notwith- 
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standing the provisions of a collective agree- 
ment, include reinstatement in employment 
with or without compensation by the em- 
ployer and the trade union or either of 
them for loss of earnings and other employ- 
ment benefits.” 


A new method of enforcement has also 
been adopted, in that, if the determination 
of the Board is not complied with in 14 
days, any employer, trade union or employee 
may notify the Board of such failure, and 
the Board will file a copy of the deter- 
mination in the office of the Registrar of the 
Supreme Court and the determination 
becomes enforceable as a judgment or order 
of that court. 


ALBERTA 


A new section has been added to the 
Alberta Act providing for the reference of 
certain differences to the Board of Industrial 
Relations. Where a difference exists between 
parties concerning the application or oper- 
ation of the provisions of Part V of the 
Act, either of the parties may refer the 
difference to the Board. The Board may 
cause an investigation to be made as to the 
facts and in the course of the investigation 
call the parties concerned before it. The 
Board is to make full inquiry and endeavour 
to bring about agreement between the par- 
ties. If such agreement cannot be reached, 
the Board may make recommendations as 
to the course to be taken by the parties, 
and if this fails, the Board has power to 
take further action to secure compliance, 
subject to the provision that the consent of 
the Minister must be obtained for any 
prosecution under Part V. 


Labour Relations Boards 


Amendments in Quebec, New Brunswick 
and Newfoundland made changes in the 
composition or method of operation of the 
respective.Labour Relations Boards. 


QUEBEC 


The amendment in Quebec provided for 
a larger board and specifically stated the 
principle of equal representation of manage- 
ment and labour groups. The new Board 
consists of a chairman, a vice-chairman and 
six other members, three representing em- 
ployers and three representing employees, 
to be recommended by the most represen- 
tative labour and employers’ associations 
and appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor_ 
in Council. The Board may sit in two 
divisions, at Montreal and. Quebec or else- 
where. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


In New Brunswick the Act was amended 
to authorize the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to appoint an alternate chairman, 
who will act as chairman when the chair- 
man is unable to perform his functions or 
“at such times or in such matters as the 
chairman may direct”. As in Quebec, the 
amendment will enable the Board to sit in 
two divisions, each with the powers and 
duties of the full Board. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


The amendments in Newfoundland pro- 
vide for the appointment of an alternate 
member representative of employers and 
an alternate member representative of em- 
ployees to serve on the board in the absence 
of the regular member or where that. person 
has an undue interest in the matter under 
consideration. A member has “undue in- 
terest” if he declares that he has such an 
interest or if a majority of other members 
of the Board declare that he has. This is 
similar to a provision in effect in Manitoba 
with respect to the Manitoba Labour Board. 

The Newfoundland amendment also pro- 
vides that the term of office of the chairman, 
vice-chairman and members and alternate 
members is to be two years, the term of 
office of one employer representative and 
one employee representative expiring each 
year. Although the term of office is two 
years they hold office during pleasure and 
are eligible for reappointment. 


Unions: Registration, Legal Status, efc. 


The Trade Union Act, which came into 
effect in Newfoundland on October 1, is 
the first example in Canada of legislation 
requiring unions to register and to conform 
with certain rules as a condition of existence 
as trade unions. It also modifies the legal 
status of unions, imposes certain obligations 
upon unions in respect to their internal 
government, and requires them to report 
certain matters to an official of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Newfoundland has had trade union legis- 
lation since before Confederation. The Trade 
Union Act in effect at the time of Con- 
federation provided for voluntary registra- 
tion of trade unions and made the United 
Kingdom Trade Disputes Act, 1906 applic- 
able to such unions. In 1950 this Act was 
replaced by one that again provided for 
voluntary registration and incorporated 
some of the provisions of the 1906 United 
Kingdom Act protecting registered unions 
from civil actions. The 1950 Act has now 
been repealed. 
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A union is defined in the new Act, and 
also in the Labour Relations Act as amended 
this year, as “a local or provincial organ- 
ization or association of employees, or a 
local or provincial branch of a national 
or international organization or association 
of employees within the province that has 
as one of its purposes the regulation in the 
province of relations between employers 
and employees through collective bargaining 
but does not include an organization or 
association of employees that is dominated 
or influenced by an employer.” 


Registration of Unions 


The Act establishes in the Department of 
Labour an office to be known as the 
Registry of Trade Unions, presided over by 
an officer called the Registrar appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. In 
the absence of the Registrar, or where 
none has been appointed, an official of the 
Department named by the Minister is 
authorized to carry out the Registrar’s 
duties. 


A union is required to apply to the 
Registrar for registration within six months 
after the date of the formation of the union 
or the coming into force of the Act, which- 
ever is the later date. The Registrar may 
extend this time limit “for good reason”. 


Before a union can apply for registration, 
it is required to appoint “trustees,” not 
fewer than three and not more than seven. 
The trustees have to be members of the 
union resident in the province. They con- 
tinue after registration and hold office until 
their successors are appointed by the union. 
The real and personal property belonging 
to a registered union “shall vest in the 
trustees...for the use and benefit of the 
union and its members.” 


Two union officers must submit the 
application in a form to be prescribed by 
regulations, along with a statement showing 
the number of members in good standing; 
the trustees and officers of the union giving 
their names, addresses and functions; a 
copy of the union’s rules and a copy of 
the latest audited financial statement of the 
union. 

The Registrar, within 30 days after receipt 
of the application, will register the union 
and issue a certificate of registration, or 
he may refuse to register a union if the 
application was not made accordingly to 
the Act or if the union has not complied 
with the provisions of the Act. 

Further, a union cannot be registered 
under a name that is identical with that by 
which another union has already been 


registered, or if the name so nearly re- 
sembles the name already registered as to 
be calculated to deceive. 


A trade union that fails to apply for 
registration within the statutory time limits 
or does not fully comply with the regis- 
tration procedure within six months (or 
such longer time as allowed by the Regis- 
trar) after the date of application is guilty 
of an offence and liable on summary con- 
viction to a fine of $500.: Non-compliance 
at the end of a further period of six months 
entails a fine of $2,500. A union that, 
because of its failure to comply with the 
Act, has not been registered within six 
months, after the date of such a second 
conviction shall be dissolved. 


Union Constitutions 


The Act specifies that “the rules of a 
union shall contain all the rules for the 
government, regulation, conduct and man- 
agement of the union” and that the rules 
are binding upon union members. 


The rules must set out the name and 
objects of the union; qualifications for 
membership and conditions for continuation 
and loss of membership; the circumstances 
under which a member may be fined, 
suspended or expelled and the conditions 
for reinstatement; the amount of initiation 
fees and membership dues or the fee on 
reinstatement; the calling of meetings and 
requirements for a quorum; provisions for 
trustees, officers, executive members, com- 
mittees and auditors, the method of their 
election or appointment, their term of office 
and methods of removal; the purposes for 
which union funds may be used; the manner 
in which they may be invested and the 
requirement that an audited statement of 
receipts and disbursements shall be sub- 
mitted to each annual meeting and posted 
during the meeting; breaches of the rules 
in respect of which fines may be levied and 
the amount of those fines; provisions for 
appeals by members against fines, for- 
feitures, suspensions and expulsions; the 
benefits to which members are entitled and 
the conditions for authorizing benefits; pro- 
vision for dissolution of the union and 
distribution of funds on dissolution; and 
provisions for amending the rules. 

_ As stated above, a copy of the rules is 
to be filed with the Registrar, along with 
an application for registration. Subsequently, 
the union is required to file each new rule 
or change in rules with the Registrar, who 
is to register it if it does not conflict with 
any provision of the Act or regulations. 
If he refuses to register a rule, he is 
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required to give the union written notice 
of his refusal stating the reasons. A rule is 
not binding on a union or its members 
unless it has been registered. 


The secretary or other officer of a union 
is required to supply each member when 
he joins with a copy of the rules and within 
two months after it has been registered a 
copy of each rule that the union subse- 
quently makes. Any additional copy re- 
quired shall be supplied by the secretary at 
cost. A union is required to give a written 
receipt of money paid by a member show- 
ing what the payment represents or other 
evidence of receipt such as stamps or 
buttons. Copies of the annual financial 
statement are to be supplied to union mem- 
bers on request at a charge of not more 
than 25 cents. The secretary of a union 
is to havé custody of and preserve all 
correspondence received and copies of 
correspondence sent, and a permanent record 
of all decisions made by the union or the 
executive. 

A union may change its name by the 
consent of two-thirds of its members. The 
change must be reported to the Registrar, 
who shall issue a certificate showing the 
new name and the former name of the 
union. A change of name does not affect 
any rights or obligations of the union or any 
legal proceedings by or against it. 

With the approval of two-thirds of its 
members a union may amalgamate with 
another union, except with an unregistered 
union. By an advertisement satisfactory to 
the Registrar, a union must notify its 
creditors of its intention to amalgamate 
with another union, the name of such union, 
and the date on which the amalgamation 
becomes effective. The union that results 
from the amalgamation has the rights and 
liabilities of each of the amalgamating 
unions. The conditions for registration apply 
to the body resulting from the amalgama- 
tion. 


Reporting Requirements 


Besides the reports required in connec- 
tion with an application for registration, the 
making of a new union rule, change of 
name or amalgamation, a union must make 
annual returns to the Registrar, within one 
month after the date of each annual meet- 
ing, showing the trustees, officers and other 
executive members and their addresses and 
an audited financial statement, including 
the auditor’s report. Any change of mailing 
address has to be reported within a week. 
A union must also report the name of any 
organization with which it is associated 
or affiliated as a result of the granting of a 
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charter or an agreement, or any organiza- 
tion of which it is a member or in which 
it is represented. 

The information filed with the Registrar 
is to be divulged only to the Minister or 
his Deputy, unless regulations are issued 
permitting him to do otherwise. He is, 
however, at the beginning of each calendar 
year to publish in the Newfoundland 
Gazette and at least one newspaper a report 
listing the unions to whom certificates have 
been issued, whose certificates have been 
cancelled or suspended, which he has refused 
to register, whose names have been changed, 
which have amalgamated, and those result- 
ing from amalgamation. 

If the Registrar believes that a union is 
not complying with its rules or with the 
Act he may carry out such investigation as 
he deems fit, and for the purposes of such 
investigation he has the powers of a com- 
missioner under the Public Enquiries Act. 
If a union has violated its rules or the 
Act, he may suspend or cancel its certificate. 
The suspension or cancellation is effective 
three months from the date of notice to 
the union. 


A union may appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the province the refusal of the 
Registrar to register it, refusal to register 
any rule, or his suspension or cancellation 
of a certificate. 

It seems to be a matter of interpretation 
whether the Act deals in any general way 
with the legal status of registered unions. It 
makes it clear that such a union may hold 
real and personal property, that such pro- 
perty shall vest in the trustees, and that all 
actions, suits, prosecutions and complaints, 
taken by or against a union in respect to 
such property, shall be taken in the name of 
the trustees, and that they may sue and be 
sued, plead: and implead. The Act states 
further that “all other actions by and 
against a union registered under this Act 
shall be taken in the name of the union.” 
ert is clear that the Act does not deal 
in any way with the related question of 
responsibility of a union for the acts of its 
members, nor does it change the law in 
respect to legal or illegal activities of unions 
in carrying out their main objects. Amend- 
ments to the Labour Relations Act, described 
below, have some bearing on these matters. 


Liability of Trade Unions in Civil- Actions 


Until the 1959 amendment, the New- 
foundland Labour Relations Act provided 
that a prosecution for -an offence under 
the Act could be brought against a trade 
union in its own name, but it did not other- 
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wise deal with legal status. This section still 
stands. 


A 1959 amendment (52A) provided that 
an action could be taken against a trade 
union in its own name for any tortious 
act alleged to have been committed on 
behalf of the union, and that for the 
purposes of the action a trade union was 
deemed to be a person, and was responsible 
for any act of an officer, member, agent 
or representative. This section was repealed 
in 1960, and another provision (25A) 
enacted; it reads as follows: 


25A. Where an employee is on a strike which 
is not contrary to this Act no action lies 
against that employee or against a bargaining 
agent acting on behalf of that employee in 
respect of damages in contract for which the 
employer has become liable to another person 
as a result of the strike but nothing contained 
in this section shall be deemed to exempt an 
employee or bargaining agent from any liability 
for a tortious act. 

The implications seem to be that in case 
of an illegal strike an employee or a bar- 
gaining agent would be liable for damages 
incurred by the employer towards a third 
person as the result of the strike; and that, 
whether or not a strike is legal, an em- 
ployee and a bargaining agent are liable in 
damages for a tortious act. There seems to 
be an assumption that procedural difficulties 
in bringing an action against a trade union 
in its own name have been removed. 


Actions by Unincorporated Unions 
in Quebec 


In Quebec, an amendment to the Code 
of Civil Procedure incorporates in the Civil 
Code a provision that has been in effect in 
the province since 1938, making it possible 
to bring a legal action against a voluntary 
association (including an unincorporated 
trade union) as such and in its own name. 
Also, these provisions made such an associa- 
tion financially liable with all its resources, 
whether movable or immovable. This 
remedy was similar to the representative 
action used against collective membership 
of a voluntary association in the common 
law provinces. However, where the remedy 
of representative action could be used in 
proceedings by or against voluntary associa- 
tions, the remedy provided in Quebec was 
limited to proceedings against a voluntary 
association. 


Now a new provision has been added 
stating that a voluntary association of em- 
ployees which is an associatiion of employees 
within the meaning of the Labour Relations 
Act may plead in courts in its own name 
for the purposes of any recourse provided 
by the laws of the province, by depositing in 


the court with the writ of summons or other 


proceedings introductive of suit, a certificate 
issued by the provincial Labour Relations 
Board establishing that such a group con- 
stitutes a bona fide association within the 
meaning of the Labour Relations Act. 


Restraint of Certain Acts in Illegal Strike 


ONTARIO 


A new provision was added to the Ontario 
Act which states: “No person shall do any 
act if he knows or ought to know that, as 
a probable consequence of the act, another 
person or persons will engage in an unlawful 
strike or an unlawful lockout.” The pro- 
vision does not apply to any act done in 
connection with a lawful strike or lawful 
lockout. 

One effect of the new section would seem 
to be that where a strike is illegal, picketing 
of any kind would be illegal if its probable 
consequence would be to cause employees, 
both those directly involved in the dispute 
and any others who were not in a position 
under the Act to engage in a legal strike, to 
go on strike contrary to the Act out of 
respect for the picket line. 

Under the Act, a person doing any act 
which fell within the provision could be 
prosecuted, if consent were given. 


ALBERTA 


The amendments passed in Alberta also 
contained a new provision dealing with 
certain activities in connection with an 
illegal strike. It states that where a strike 
is illegal no trade union or member of the 
trade union or other person shall “dissuade 
or endeavour to dissuade anyone” from 
entering an employer’s place of business, 
operations or employment; dealing in or 
handling the products of any person, or 
doing business with any person. The activity 
which is made illegal by this section is 
described in the same terms as are used in 
the British Columbia Trade-unions Act of 
1959. 

However, the direct consequences of the 
Alberta provision are to make a trade union 
or individual engaging in activities pro- 
hibited by the section liable to prosecution 
and summary conviction, with the imposi- 
tion of a fine, for a breach of the Act, 
whereas the direct consequences of the 
British Columbia provision are that the 
union is made liable for damages. 


Injunctions in Labour Disputes 


In both Ontario and Alberta, amendments 
to the respective Judicature Acts brought 


changes concerning the issuing of injunctions 
to restrain action in respect to strikes and 
lockouts. 


ONTARIO 


Before being amended, the Ontario Act 
provided that an ex parte interim injunction 
restraining any person from doing any act 
in connection with a labour dispute was to 
be granted for a period not longer than 
four days. Now any interim injunction is 
to be granted for four days only and 
normally following two days’ notice to the 
persons affected. Only where the court is 
satisfied that a breach of peace, injury to 
a person or damage to property has occurred 
or is likely to occur may the notice be 
dispensed with and the injunction granted 
ex parte. 

The two days’ notice of the application 
for an injunction, where the employees to 
be affected are union members, is deemed 
to have been given if served upon an officer 
or agent of the trade union concerned; 
where the employees to be affected are not 
union members, such notice should be 
posted up in a conspicuous place on the 
employer’s business premises; if some of 
the employees are and some are not union 
members, the notice should be served upon 
an officer or agent of the union as well 
as being posted in a conspicuous place on 
the employer’s business premises. 


ALBERTA 


The amendment to the Alberta Judicature 
Act which applies where a strike or lockout 
exists in a labour dispute to which the 
Alberta Labour Act applies bans ex parte 
injunctions altogether when applied for 
before trial and aiming at restraining any 
person from doing any act in connection 
with the strike or lockout. 

The period of notice of hearing is shorter 
than in Ontario, being described as suffi- 
cient time before the hearing to enable the 
person served to attend and in no case less 
than three hours. Along with the notice of 
motion, there must be served a copy of every 
affidavit intended to be used in support of 
the application. It is further provided that 
such affidavits are to be confined to facts 
which the deponent is able of his own 
knowledge to prove. When the injunction 
is to be directed against members of a 
trade union, the notice of motion may be 
served upon any officer of the trade union 
or any union member or any person engaged 
in the activity to be restrained. 
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Internal Union Affairs 


ONTARIO 


In Ontario, in accordance with a recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee, a pro- 
vision was included in the Act to the effect 
that every trade union, upon the request 
of a member, is required to furnish him, 
without charge, with a copy of the audited 
financial statement of its affairs to the 
end of the last fiscal year, certified by the 
responsible officer to be a true copy. A 
member who has failed to obtain a copy 
may make a complaint to the Board, and 
the Board may direct the union to file a 
copy with the Registrar of the Board and 
furnish a copy for such members as the 
Board directs. 


ALBERTA 


A provision was also added to the Alberta 
Act requiring a bargaining agent to make 
available to each of its members a copy of 
its annual financial statement not later than 
two months after the end of the union’s 
fiscal year. This follows the provision, which 
has been incorporated in Alberta legislation 
since 1938, requiring a trade union to file 
with the Minister, on his request, a copy 
of its financial statement. The information 
filed with the Minister is not available 
except to the Minister and his officers, and 
any statistical summaries published must be 
such that the particulars in respect to any 
trade union cannot be identified. 


Trusteeships 


Another recommendation of the Ontario 
Select Committee, that trusteeship over local 
unions should not be continued for lengthy 
periods and that reports on trusteeships 
should be filed with the Labour Relations 
Board, was incorporated in a new section 
that states that a provincial, national or 
international union that establishes a trustee- 
ship over a subordinate body in the proy- 
ince is to report its action to the Board, 
along with a statement setting out the terms 
under which supervision or control is to 
be exercised, and such additional informa- 
tion as the Minister from time to time 
requires. The trusteeship is not to remain 
in effect for longer than 12 months without 
the consent of the Board. Trusteeships in 
éffect on the coming into force of the Act 
are to be reported within 60 days of that 
date. 

Strike Votes 


A new provision was added to the 
Ontario Act with respect to strike votes. 
It provides that a strike vote taken by a 
trade union shall be by secret ballot. 

The Nova Scotia Trade Union Act has 
contained such a provision since it was 
enacted in 1947. In 1954 a similar provision 
was enacted in the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Act. The legislation in other juris- 
dictions does not deal with the manner of 
voting. 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench rules suspension of union member for disregarding 
boycott that union not empowered fo order is illegal, and orders reinstatement 


On May 25, 1960, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench (Appeal Side), in a unanimous deci- 
sion confirming the judgment of the Superior 
Court, ruled that, where the union con- 
stitution does not empower the union either 
expressly or by implication to order and 
enforce a boycott against third parties, the 
suspension of a union member for disregard- 
ing such a boycott is illegal. Also, the 
Court ruled that where the union, in 
suspending a member and imposing a fine, 
acted without or outside its jurisdiction, the 
union member is not bound by the appeal 
procedure set out in the union constitution 
and may, by way of mandamus proceedings, 
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bring at once to the courts the matter of 
his reinstatement into membership of the 
union. 

On July 17, 1957, the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, passed a resolution to the effect 
“that the York Hotel, having refused to 
rent rooms to SIU members, that the mem- 
bership go on record to declare this hotel 
unfair and to place on charge any SIU 
members dealing with this hotel.” 

After this resolution was passed, Stern, 
a union member in good standing, was 
sitting one evening in the beverage room of 
the York Hotel with several fellow members 


of the union. He was approached by one 
Baxter (a member in and “despatcher” for 
the union), who told him that he was 
violating the order of the union in being 
in the York Hotel. A few days later Stern 
was required to surrender his membership 
certificate and was informed that he was 
under charge and that his case would be 
heard by the Trial Committee on August 
19}, 1957% 

The union brought two charges against 
Stern. The first charge accused him of 
having entered the York Hotel in contraven- 
tion of a boycott order affecting that estab- 
lishment, thus violating Article 2, Section 
7, of the Constitution of the Seafarers’ 
International Union. This section reads: 

To preserve unity and to promote the com- 
mon welfare of the membership, all members 
of this union shall uphold and defend this 
constitution and all policies, rulings, orders 
and decisions duly made. 

The second charge arose because Stern 
refused to obey the notice ordering him 
to surrender his union membership certifi- 
cate; this action was in contravention of 
Article 14, Section 7, of the union con- 
stitution: 

Any officer of the union shall have power to 
demand the certificate of membership from 
any member against whom charges are pending, 
such certificate to be retained by the union 
until final disposition of the case. 

The trial committee in its decision sus- 
pended Stern from all privileges as a 
member of the union for a period of one 
year and ordered him to pay a fine of $200. 

Following this decision Stern applied for 
an order of mandamus nullifying the penal- 
ties imposed on him and requiring his 
reinstatement. 

The trial judge noted that nowhere in 
the constitution is there any power specially 
granted to the union to order and enforce 
a boycott. It might be argued that there 
is an implied authority to resort to boycott 
under certain circumstances against an em- 
ployer or union members, but there is 


nothing to empower or justify the union in 
ordering and enforcing a boycott against 
third parties, nor can such a cause of action 
be justified on the ground that such power 
is implied because it is needed in, or 
properly incidental to, the exercise of 
powers directly granted. 

If the resolution purporting to create the 
alleged offence was illegal and beyond the 
power conferred upon the union, there was 
in law no such offence as the one with 
which Stern was charged, and the trial 
committee of the union who tried and con- 
victed him acted illegally and without juris- 
diction. The trial judge ordered reinstate- 
ment and awarded damages of $1,000 
against the union. The union appealed. 

Mr. Justice Bissonnette in his reasons for 
judgment agreed with the reasons set out 
by the trial judge and was of the opinion 
that the union had no jurisdiction whatever 
to bring this charge against Stern. Also, in 
his opinion, the second charge, which arose 
from Stern’s refusal to hand in his member- 
ship certificate, was equally unfounded, as 
Article 14, Section 7 of the union constitu- 
tion does not provide for any penalty for 
such an alleged breach of a regulation. 

Finally, Mr. Justice Bissonnette dealt with 
the union’s opposition to the petition for 
mandamus on the ground that Stern, before 
going to the Court, should have first of 
all had recourse to an appeal as provided 
by the union constitution. In rejecting this 
contention, Mr. Justice Bissonnette stated 
that the legal doctrine is that one who is 
injured by a ruling made by a corporation 
acting without jurisdiction or exceeding its 
jurisdiction may have recourse at once to a 
court of law. 

The Court dismissed the union’s appeal 
and upheld the judgment of the Superior 
Court reinstating Stern into union’s mem- 
bership and granting him damages against 
the union. Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District, v. 
Stern (1960), R.J.B.R. No. 7, p. 901. 


N.S. Appoints Judge to Enquire into Labour Legislation 


Judge A. H. McKinnon of Antigonish, N.S., 


is making a study of labour legislation 


in Nova Scotia and elsewhere. Appointment of a “fact-finding body” was recommended 
by the Nova Scotia Legislature’s law amendments Committee after it had rejected at the 
last session a private bill sponsored by the Nova Scotia Federation of Labour, to amend 
the Trade Union Act. 

Nova Scotia Premier Stanfield said when making the announcement that Judge 
McKinnon’s terms of reference were to “enquire into existing labour legislation in 
various jurisdictions in Canada and elsewhere; ascertain the opinions of experts in the 
field of labour legislation as to the degree to which the said legislation protects the 
interest of the employer, the employee, unions and the public; assess the extent to which 
the said legislation promotes industrial peace and to report on these matters to the next 
session of the Legislature.” 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia raises minimum wage of pairolmen and employees in pipeline 
construction industry. Newfoundland issues new regulations for logging camps 


In British Columbia, a revised order for 
patrolmen raised the minimum wage from 
42 cents to $1 an hour, introduced an 
overtime rate and increased the weekly 
rest from 24 to 32 hours. Another new 
minimum wage order with a somewhat 
wider coverage than formerly set a mini- 
mum wage of $1.30 for employees in the 
pipeline construction, oil-well drilling and 
service industries. 

In Newfoundland, new regulations for 
logging camps laid down minimum standards 
with respect to construction, equipment and 
maintenance of logging camps. 

A new code governing gas piping and 
appliances was adopted in British Colum- 
bia, and changes were made in the regula- 
tions governing distribution systems. The 
first regulations have been issued under 
the new Energy Act in Ontario. 

Other recent regulations deal with cer- 
tification of refrigerator mechanics in 
Alberta, and a conditional exemption from 
the Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


A new regulation under the Alberta 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act (Alta. Reg. 
224/60) broadened the definition of refri- 
gerator mechanic to include any person 
engaged in the installation, service, main- 
tenance, repair and alteration of refrigera- 
tion systems, including “brine circuits” but 
not “chilled water circuits”. 

As a result of this change, all persons 
engaged in the trade except registered 
apprentices will now be required to hold a 
certificate of proficiency. 

The new regulation specifically states, 
however, that the term “refrigerator mach- 
anic” does not cover a person holding a 
certificate under the Boilers and Pressure 
Vessel Act who makes repairs or minor 
alterations to the refrigerating system in a 
plant where he is the engineer in charge. 

Previously, the regulations covered only 
persons engaged in the repair, fitting and 
construction of refrigerators having a capac- 


ity of less than three tons and with wholly 
automatic controls. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act; British 
Columbia Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations recently issued a new minimum 
wage order for the pipeline construction, 
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oil-well drilling and service industries which 
provides for a minimum wage of $1.30 an 
hour. The new order replaces a 1956 order 
that covered only the pipeline construction 
industry and provided for a minimum wage 
of $1 an hour. 


The Board also revised’ its wartime order 
for patrolmen, increasing the minimum wage 
from 42 cents to $1 an hour. 


The new orders were gazetted August 
25 to go into force October 3. Another 
regulation gazetted the same day (B.C. 
Reg. 176/60) exempted employees in the 
pipeline construction and oil-well drilling 
and service industries from the operation 
of the Hours of Work Act. A previous 
regulation had exempted only employees 
in the pipeline construction industry. 


Order No. 28 (1960)—Pipeline Construction, 
Oil-well Drilling and Service Industries 


As previously indicated, Order No. 28 
(1960) has a broader coverage than the 
order it replaces, applying to the oil-well 
drilling-and service industries as well as to 
pipeline construction. This means it covers 
all operations in or incidental to the con- 
struction or maintenance of any pipeline 
used for transmitting or transporting gas, 
oil or petroleum, including preparatory and 
foundation work, as well as the drilling, 
completion, recompletion, remedial treat- 
ment of an oil or gas well and all supple- 
mentary operations or services provided 
therewith. 

It does not, however, cover the installa- 
tion of mains and service-lines in, to or 
from industrial plants or other buildings. 
The order also exempts persons in these 
industries whose duties are entirely of a 
supervisory or managerial character. 

The $1.30-an-hour rate established by 
the order applies to all employees in these 
industries except apprentices and part-time 
or handicapped workers employed under a 
special authorization from the Board, who 
must be paid at the rate specified in the 
permit. 

While no limits are placed on hours, 
time and one-half the regular rate is again 
payable for all hours worked in excess of 
eight in the day or 40 in the week where 
hours do not exceed eight in any one day. 

The daily guarantee provision is also 
unchanged, requiring an employee to be 


paid at his regular rate for the entire 
period spent at his workplace in response 
to a call from the employer, with a mini- 
mum of two hours pay if he reports for 
work and of four hours if he begins work, 
subject to the usual qualifications. 


Order No. 32 (1960)—Patrolmen 


Like the wartime order which it replaces, 
Order No. 32 (1960) covers any person 
who, by contract or agreement, undertakes 
to watch or patrol the premises of more 
than one person for the purpose of guarding 
or protecting persons or property against 
robbery, theft or other hazards. 

As well as increasing the minimum wage 
of patrolmen from 42 cents to $1 an hour, 
the new order introduced an overtime provi- 
sion that requires such employees to be 
paid time and one-half their regular rate 
for all hours worked in excess of eight in 
the day or in excess of eight in the shift 
in cases where shifts extend past midnight. 
This premium rate is also payable for time 
worked beyond 44 in the week where hours 
worked do not exceed eight in any day or 
in any shift. In cases where hours are 
extended in accordance with the exceptions 
provided for in the Hours of Work Act, 
however, the overtime rate is not payable 
until the patrolman has worked the agreed 
number of hours. 

Another new feature is a daily guarantee 
provision similar to that in Order No. 28 
described above. 

Under the new order, the weekly rest 
of patrolmen has been increased from 24 
hours to 32 hours, with provision for the 
Board to approve a different arrangement 
upon receipt of a joint application from the 
employer and the employees. 

The provision prohibiting employers from 
making deductions for uniforms or other 
articles does not appear in the new order. 
However, a general order regarding cost 
and upkeep of uniforms, No. 3 (1946), 
provides that when an employee is required 
to wear a uniform or special article of 
wearing apparel it must be furnished and 
maintained by the employer without cost 
‘to the employee. 

Following its practice in recent years, 
the Board has incorporated into the new 
- order a number of general provisions which 
did not appear in the earlier order for 
patrolmen. These provide for semi-monthly 
payment of wages, require orders and work 
schedules to be posted, and make it man- 
datory for employers to keep records of 
- wages and daily hours of employees, 
_ together with a register of the names, ages, 
occupations and residential addresses of all 
employees. 
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British Columbia Gas Act 


British Columbia has issued Reg. 165/60 
under the Gas Act, amending the provisions 
governing the installation of gas piping, 
appliances and venting. Cited as the Gas 
Code, it was gazetted August 11, and 
replaces Reg. 160/58. Regulations govern- 
ing installation, protection, and maintenance 
of gas mains, services and meters (Reg. 
164/60) were gazetted at the same time. 


Gas Code for Piping and Appliances 


Part I of the amended gas code corres- 
ponds to the seven parts of its predecessor. 
It contains general safety regulations relating 
to gas piping and appliances, and provisions 
in respect of gas piping installation, 
appliance installation, venting of appliances, 
and the procedure to be followed to place 
an appliance in operation. It also has 
altered provisions in connection with offen- 
ces. In addition, there are new requirements 
for the reporting of gas accidents. Every 
person engaged in gas distribution or instal- 
lation of house-piping or appliances must, 
as soon as he hears about it, report to the 
Gas Inspection Division of the Department 
of Public Works any fatality caused by gas. 
He must also report any fire or explosion 
caused by gas which results in personal 
injuries requiring medical treatment. 

Part I of the regulation is new, supple- 
menting and amending Part I, and sets forth 
additional requirements for commercial and 
industrial installations with pressures in the 
house piping of one-half p.s.i.g. or greater 
and single applications with over 400,000 
B.t.u./hr. input. 


Rules Governing Gas Mains, Services 
and Meters 


In so far as the new regulations pertain 
to design, fabrication, installation, testing, 
or inspection of distribution mains and 
service pipes and the installation of gas 
meters, they apply to installation or replace- 
ments made on or after July 1, 1960. 

Except where the regulations provide 
otherwise, standards adopted to govern these 
activities are as contained in the 1958 
edition of the following code of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association, and any amend- 
ments approved by the Chief Inspector: 


“The American Standards Code for Pres- 


sure Piping, B31, Section 8, Gas Trans- 
mission and Distribution Piping System’. 
The Chief Inspector may give written per- 
mission for deviations from these regula- 
tions. 
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Every gas company must file with the 
Chief Inspector its standards of construction 
governing the installation of distribution 
mains, service pipes and meters, and any 
amendments. Also, they are required to 
inform the Chief Inspector of the size, loca- 
tion and maximum operating pressure of all 
proposed extensions to distribution mains. 

The regulations provide that work on a 
gas installation must be done proficiently. A 
welder working on a gas installation must be 
certified under the Boiler and Pressure Ves- 
sel Act and have his certification in his 
possession for inspection by an inspector. 

Other provisions set out safety require- 
ments with respect to meters and regulators, 
excavations near distribution mains and 
service pipes, damaged gas installations and 
avoidance of damage to them. Also, provi- 
sion is made for the testing of gas installa- 
tions and for fees. 


Newfoundland Logging Camps Act, 1960 


The Newfoundland Logging Camps Act, 
1960, was proclaimed August 30, 1960, and 
regulations issued under it were gazetted on 
the same date. Part 1 of the regulations 
relates to health ‘and safety requirements 
and applies to logging camps occupied by 
10 or more loggers. Part II deals with the 
appointment of scalers. 

The new regulations require that all 
logging camps must be under the continuous 
supervision of the operator, who is respon- 
sible for ensuring that specified provisions 
are carried out to protect the health and 
safety of their occupants. 

Logging camps must be located on dry 
ground providing adequate natural drainage 
and may not pollute any water supply. 
General construction provisions specify that 
buildings must be wind and weatherproof 
and set out requirements in connection with 
windows, doors and bunkhouses and cook- 
houses, heating of living and sleeping quar- 
ters, floor clearance, air space in bunk- 
houses and sleeping quarters, construction 
and finish of the interior of buildings, 
toilets and fire protection. 

The regulations require that an operator 
may not employ kitchen staff suffering from 
a communicable or contagious disease, and 
specify the attire that these persons must 
wear. He must observe certain requirements 
in respect of storage of food and water 
supply. 

The operator must ensure that accommo- 
dation and facilities provided in bunkhouses, 
cookhouses and kitchens meet specified 
standards in respect of comfort, cleanliness, 
sanitation and ventilation. He is also required 
to provide adequate facilities for washing 


and laundering, and changing and drying 
clothes. 
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Camps must have sufficient artificial light 
for the comfort, convenience and safety of 
occupants, and be supplied with first aid 
kits and stretchers. 

The operator must observe certain re- 
quirements in connection with the disposal 
of sewage and garbage, extermination of 
vermin, location of stables, and abandon- 
ment of camps. 

Every operator is required to notify the 
Minister of the location of camps, the road 
to them, their opening, closure and re-open- 
ing, and the name of the. foreman or other 
person in charge. He must also maintain 
records required by the Minister and have 
a copy of the Act available for examination 
by any logger employed by him. 


Ontario Energy Act 


Regulations issued under the Energy Act 
(O. Reg. 236/60) dealing with the distri- 
bution and consumption of gas and oil 
fuels replace some of the regulations in 
effect under the Ontario Fuel Board Act. 

As before, the Canadian Gas Association 
is designated as an organization to test gas 
appliances to specifications approved by 
the Minister, and the C.S.A. Installation 
Code B.149-1959 for gas burning appliances 
and equipment is again adopted with some 
modifications. For liquefied petroleum gas 
piping and appliance installation, the 
N.F.P.A. standards remain in effect. The 
C.S.A. Installation Code for Oil Burning 
Equipment (B.139-1957) has been adopted 
by the new regulations. 

Reports of certain accidents caused by 
gas or oil have to be made to the inspector 
by the producer, transmitter, distributor or 
storage company immediately upon becom- 
ing known, and a written report must be 
sent to the Minister of Energy Resources. 
The accidents to be reported are those 
resulting in a fatality, a fire or explosion 
resulting in property damage estimated at 
$250, or resulting in personal injury re- 
quiring medical treatment. A previous pro- 
vision requiring the reporting of accidents | 
to the Ontario Fuel Board did not cover 
accidents caused by oil. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


Certain employees of swimming pools 
operated by the City of Moose Jaw were 
granted a conditional exemption from the 
44-hour standard set by the Saskatchewan 
Hours of Work Act by O.C. 1467/60 
gazetted September 16. 

The new order, which went into force 
on August 1, permits swimming pool super- 
visors, life guards, checkers and cashiers 
employed in municipal swimming pools in 

(Continued on page 1187) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of claimants for benefit at end of August slightly lower than at end of 
July but 33 per cent higher than 1959 figure. Number of claims during month 
higher than figures for both previous month and fe 1959, statistics* show 


‘Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on August 31 numbered 280,200, 
which was 5 per cent less than the 294,000 
reported on July 29 but 33 per cent more 
than the figure of 210,000 on August 31, 
1959. 

There were 40 per cent more male 
claimants on August 31 than on the same 
date last year, and 22 per cent more female 
claimants. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
received during August numbered 149,600, 
which was 7 per cent more than the figure 
of 140,400 in July and 46 per cent more 
than the August 1959 total of 102,400. 

Renewal claims increased 69 per cent 
from the year-earlier total; initial claims, 
31 per cent. The proportion of the claims 
received during August that were initial 
claims was 54 per cent; this was consider- 
ably less than in August 1959, when 61 
per cent of the claims received were initial. 

The average weekly estimate of bene- 
ficiaries was 210,900 for August, 225,900 
for July and 154,700 for August 1959. 

Benefit payments totalled $21,400,000 in 
August, $19,700,000 in July, and $13,100,- 
000 in August 1959. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$22.01 in August, $21.81 in July and $20.19 
in August 1959. Higher benefit rates went 
into effect in September 1959. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for August showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
4,617,680 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1960. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 
tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
statistics ‘with those for a previous period, 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
s “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 


At August 31 employers registered num- 
bered 330,851, an increase of 1,440 since 
July 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During August 5,223 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 2,230 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 113 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,880 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 198 cases, 
76 against employers and 122 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 2,452.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in August totalled $28,- 
320,628.14 compared with $29,878,737.04 
in July and $20,426,861.74 in August 1959. 
Benefits paid in August totalled $21,356,- 
560.34 compared with $19,702,606.90 in 
July and $13,123,155.75 in August last 
year. 

The balance in the Fund on August 31 
was $313,327,657.04; on July 31 it was 
$306,363,607.24 and on August 31, 1959, 
it was $448,660,846.96. ? 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1767, August 11, 1960 


(Translation) 

Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a married man, 29 years of age, filed 
a renewal application for benefit on Decem- 
ber 9, 1959, and registered for employment 
as a truck driver. At that time he stated 
that he had last worked as a labourer for 
an agricultural implement manufacturer at 
T............ from September 6 to December 4, 
1959, when he lost his employment for the 
following reason: 

Dismissed for not reporting to work last 
Friday, because I had personal business to 
attend to, I had notified the foreman that I 
could not report for work, and it was the first 
time that this had happened. 

The employer stated that he had dismissed 
the claimant for “repeated absences with- 
out permission.” 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from réceipt of benefit from 
December 6, 1959, to January 16, 1960, 
under section 60 (1) of the Act, being of 
the opinion that the claimant had lost his 
employment by reason of his own mis- 
conduct. 

On December 28, the local office received 
a letter from the claimant which reads, in 
part, as follows: 

...1 missed one day for personal business 
and I was unable to return in time for my 
work, but the foreman was notified by my 
wife. Some time ago I missed two days because 
of illness. In that case too, the foreman was 
notified... 

The claimant also submitted the following 
document: 

To whom jit may concern: 


Te Mite. sledge res , hereby certify that (the 
claimant) came to Montreal on December 4 


to pay interest and to renew (the) note made 
out to me, 


On January 5, 1960, the employer for- 
warded the following additional information 
to the Jocal office: 


... You will find below a record of the 
claimant’s absences without permission: 

October 19, 1959; October 20, 1959; October 
26, 1959; October 30, 1959; November 6, 1959. 


On January 12, 1960, the claimant 


appealed to a board of referees on the 
following grounds: 


...It is true that I was absent on the 19th 
20th and 26th of October, because I was ill, 
and as I travelled with my foreman he was 
notified of this when he came to call for me 
to go to work. As for October 30th and 
November 6th, the plant was operating on 


short time, four days a week, and no one was 
working. 
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On December 4, having personal matters to 
attend to in Montreal, as confirmed by Mr. de 
iL ee , | went to his place and expected to 
be back in time to go to work at the usual 
hour, 2 p.m., but owing to circumstances 
beyond my control I was unable to get back 
in time. When the foreman came to call for 
me, my wife notified him that I was not back. 


As you will be able to yerify, each time I 
stayed away from work I had a valid reason, 
and my employer was notified of it through 
the foreman... 

On January 14, 1960, the employer fur- 
nished the local office with the following 
information: 


...On October 30 and November 6, 1959, 
the plant was indeed closed down on those 
two dates; after checking... there is no indica- 
tion in the (claimant’s) record of notification 
of his absences on the 19th, 20th and 26th of 
October, 1959 and on December 4, 1959. His 
foreman... with whom he travelled, says that 
he was informed by (the claimant’s wife) when 
he stopped to pick him up that her husband 
was not going to work and he said that he 
had notified the office to that effect each 
cihea(spheny 


On February 2, 1960, the board of 
referees heard the appeal in the presence 
of the claimant. The decision of the board 
reads, in part, as follows: 


...When he made his first statement the 
claimant declared that he had been absent 
on December 4, 1959; afterwards he admitted 
that he had been absent from his work on 
October 19, 20 and 26 in addition to December 
4, It is true that the claimant travelled regu- 
larly with his foreman and that in each absence 
the claimant’s wife informed the foreman that 
her husband was not going to work. Although 
each time the foreman notified the office accord- 
ingly, it is not proven that the claimant gave 
the reason for his absences. When a claimant is 
obliged to stay away from work, he should 
take every precaution to keep his job. In other 
words, he should, if possible, notify his em- 
ployer without delay and give the reason for 
his absence. 

In the circumstances, the claimant did not 
give the reasons, and basing their opinion on 
decisions of the Umpire, the board of referees 
by a majority decided to confirm the decision 
of the insurance officer, on the ground that 
the claimant had been absent too often without 
good reasons. The board, by a majority, dis- 
missed the appeal. 


The dissenting member expressed the 
following opinion: 

... Under the terms of the Act, in cases 
of illness it is impossible for a claimant to 
notify the employer that he is going to be ill. 
Moreover, the section of the Act which says 
“repeated absences” should be considered in 
the light of the duration of employment. In 
my opinion, the days of absence declared by 
the employer and the reasons given by the 
claimant for his absence do not justify in any 
way dismissal from employment. 


On April 7, 1960, the claimant appealed 


‘to the Umpire from the decision of the 


board of referees. His appeal reads, in part, 
as follows: 


...each time (the 19th, 20th and 26th (of 
October) and the 4th of December, 1959) that 
I did not go to work, my wife informed my 
foreman accordingly. It is noted in the remarks 
of the insurance officer that I should have 
notified my employer. Does that mean that 
I should have notified the president of the 
Company? 

... The Company stresses the fact that I did 
not go to work on the 19th, 20th and 26th of 
October and the 6th of November. (I must say, 
however, that on the 30th of October and the 
6th of November the plant was not in opera- 
tion). As for the other days, I must say that 
my wife always notified the foreman that I 
could not go to work owing to illness; one 
single day I did not go to work because of 
extremely urgent business in Montreal; my wife 
also informed my foreman that day. (My letter 
of January 12 explains the situation). 

... The Company does not deny the fact 
that the plant was shut down on October 30 
and November 6...However, it is noted... 
that no indication appears in the (claimant’s) 
record of notification of his absence on the 
other days. I mentioned it in the fourth para- 
graph of this letter and I repeat that I gave 
the necessary notification to my foreman and 
not to the president of the Company... 


On May 26, 1960, the claimant sent to 
the local office a solemn declaration which 
reads, in part, as follows: 


... If I absented myself from my work... 
on the 19th and 20th of October, it was 
entirely due to the fact that I had the flu 
and my absence on the 26th of October was 
due to a severe backache. As for October 30 
and November 6, as already mentioned, the 
factory was closed. 

With regard to my absence of December 4, 


‘as I have already mentioned, I had to go to 


Montreal on personal business... 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
evidence presented by the employer does not 
establish that he reprimanded the claimant 
on the occasion of his absences during Oc- 
tober. It must therefore be assumed that 
the said employer had at that time deemed 
sufficient the notification given through the 
foreman and considered valid the reasons 
then furnished by the claimant for his 
absences. 

As for the evidence of the claimant’s 
absence which brought about his dismissal, 
that of December 4, 1959, he has not fur- 
nished any explanation concerning the 


nature of the “uncontrollable circumstances” 


which, according to him, detained him in 
Montreal longer than he had expected. It 
is therefore impossible for me to assess 
the precise value of those circumstances as 
a reason for his delay, and I am not 


surprised that his employer decided to 


dismiss him for not furnishing him with a 
further explanation. 


The claimant’s wife did, at the very last 
moment, inform the foreman of the absence, 
but this mere information did not con- 
stitute sufficient notice under the circum- 
stances, because the employer was entitled 
to know not only that he had not returned, 
but why, with all necessary corroborating 
details, he was absent and had not been 
able to return in time to resume his work. 
Now there is nothing in the evidence from 
which I can conclude that the claimant 
furnished these details to his employer 
immediately or as soon as possible after his 
return from Montreal. 


For all these reasons, I consider that the 
claimant lost his employment by reason 
of his own misconduct within the meaning 
of section 60 (1) of the Act, and I accord- 
ingly decide to dismiss his appeal. 


Decision CUB-1768, August 11, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, single, 32 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on November 20, 
1959, and was registered for employment as 
a stationary engineer, 4th class. He had 
worked as a truck driver from September 
15, 1958 to February 24, 1959, when he 
became separated from his employment for 
the following reason: 


I was arrested on an outstanding warrant and 
as a result was sentenced to one year at the 
Haney Correctional Institute. My date of release 
is due on 9 Dec. 1959. I am now serving the 
pre-release period 72 days and I am available 
for work at any time. The regulations at the 
Institute are that if I am offered a job during 
this pre-release period I would be released 
within 24 hours for the purpose of taking the 
job. The only restriction being that I must 
report to the Institute daily and sleep at the 
camp. 


On November 20, 1959, the Warden of 
the Haney Correctional Institution, Haney, 
B.C., wrote to the local office as follows: 


We wish to advise you that the above named 
was convicted and sentenced on March 9, 1959, 

He has been a trainee of the Haney Cor- 
rectional Institution from March 16, 1959, 
to date. His expected date of release is Decem- 
ber 9 1959. 


On December 3, 1959, the insurance offi- 
cer wrote to the Regional Claims Office and 
stated: 


This claimant has been serving a sentence at 
the Haney Correctional Institute and is due to 
be released on December 9 1959. At this 
institution there is a rather new departure in 
penal restrictions in that they have what is 
termed a pre-release camp. Sometime prior to 
the termination of an inmate’s sentence he is 
moved to this pre-release camp which is not 
behind fences and walls etc. and is used on 
work gangs around the area. Also from this 
camp we are told an inmate may be given 
permission to go out in search of work or 
having obtained work he may go to work daily 
and return to the pre-release camp each night 
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until his sentence has expired. We are satisfied 
that the claimant is available for employment 
as required under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act but since he is still residing in or an 
inmate of an institution supported by public 
funds is he entitled to unemployment insurance 
benefit? g ‘ nee 

Our feeling is that he is not an inmate within 
the usually accepted sense of that term, as he 
is allowed considerably much more freedom 
than “inmates” and is only retained in the pre- 
release camp to avoid the possibility of inject- 
ing him back into society without a job and 
with not much alternative but to revert to his 
old ways. : 

P.S. These men may, in some cases, be in 
pre-release camp, as long as 70 days depending 
on volume of releases may average around 45 
days. 

On the facts before him, the insurance 
officer was of the opinion that although the 
claimant had been given the privilege of 
seeking and accepting employment, he was, 
until December 9, 1959 at least, in custody 
in a penal institution and, therefore, must 
be considered an inmate of a prison sup- 
ported wholly or mainly out of public funds. 
Accordingly, he disqualified the claimant 
from receipt of benefit as of November 15, 
1959, and for so long as he was an inmate 
of the Haney Correctional Institution (sec- 
tion 64 of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on December 11, 1959, and stated, 
inter alia: “...Men in this Camp are 
allowed to go out to work and when work- 
ing are required to pay unemployment 
insurance and should be entitled to receive 
benefit while unemployed...” 

The claimant’s appeal was written in the 
local office following his release from the 
institution. In view of his release, the insur- 
ance officer terminated the disqualification 
on December 8, 1959. The insurance officer 
in referring the appeal and the file to the 
board of referees requested the latter to 
consider only the period November 15, 1959, 
to December 8, 1959. 

The claimant, who was not present at the 
hearing of his case by the board of referees 
in New Westminster on January 5, 1960, 
was represented by the Warden of the 
Haney Correctional Institution. 

The board’s decision reads, in part: 


... The essential facts are outlined in the 
submission and in support of the claimant (the 
Warden) suggested that while Section 64 of 
the Act was explicit in its intent there seemed 
to be room for discussion as to what con- 
stituted an inmate within the meaning of that 
Section... 

The particular section of... regulation (170) 
which it is suggested might be made applicable 
in support of the claimant’s case is that portion 
which says: 

“A claimant—shall_ not be disqualified 
from receipt of benefit by reason only of 
being an inmate if the institution requires 
an inmate to pay all or part of his sub- 
sistence.” 
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In this case it is stated that the claimant 
upon securing employment pays a certain 
amount for his room and board until the 
expiration of his sentence. We use the expres- 
sion “expiration of his sentence” because in 
our opinion this is the determining factor. This 
person could not be released to society until 
that term had expired unless by some special 
disposition of a parole board which has not 
happened in this case. 

In our judgment, therefore, the claimant must 
be considered to be an inmate within the 
meaning of Section 64 of the Act and as such 
it is our considered opinion that he could not 
be considered entitled to the protection of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act while he 
continues to be an inmate. 

We note in connection with this whole 
matter that there are no Umpire decisions which 
can be cited either one way or another and 
because of the principle involved, while we 
must disallow the appeal, will grant permission 
for an appeal to the Umpire without further 
request. 


With the permission granted by the board 
of referees, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire. On behalf of the claimant, the 
Warden of the institution, in a somewhat 
lengthy submission, outlined, as grounds 
for appeal, the program that operates within 
the particular camp, which had none of 
the traditional security measures one norm- 
ally finds in prisons. He pointed out that 
the men are permitted to go into the com- 
munity for the purposes of job interviews, 
to place advertisements in newspapers and 
to write to prospective employers, and that 
if a man obtained employment, it was 
possible, with the assistance of one of the 
two parole boards mentioned, for him to 
work in the community without supervision 
and return to the camp each evening. He 
also stated: 

... We do not feel that the authors of Section 
64 of the Act had in mind a Correctional 
Institution when writing that particular section. 
We suggest that they had in mind a more 
traditional, maximum security-type prison whose 
primary objective was confinement and punish- 
ment rather than rehabilitation. In other words, 
it is submitted that this Institution is more 
closely related to a mental hospital than to a 
penitentiary... 

The claimant also requested an oral 
hearing of his case before the Umpire, 
which was held in Ottawa on July 5, 1960. 
The claimant was represented by R. W. 
McKimm, of the firm of Mirsky, Soloway, 
Assaly and Houston, Barristers, Solicitors, 
etc., Ottawa, and the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission by F. G. Power, a solicitor 
of its Legal Branch. 

On August 2, 1960, Mr. McKimm sub- 
mitted for the Umpire’s attention and con- 
sideration a letter dated July 25, 1960, 
which the Warden of the Haney Correc- 
tional Institution addressed to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Ottawa, 
setting out the position of the said Institu- 


tion with regard to the regulations and 
requirements for payment of subsistence 
charges by men who are in the Pre-Release 
Camp. That letter reads in part: 


... The standard charge for board at our 
Pre-release Camp for men who are employed 
in the community is $50.00 per month. All 
the men who have worked in the community, 
while residing at this Camp have paid this 
charge... 

We have never fully decided what we might 
charge a man who receives unemployment 
insurance benefits of, say, $20.00 or $30.00 per 
week. because it has always been, up until 
this time, a very academic question. Certainly 
we could be prepared to define our policy in 
this regard in any way which was considered 
to be mutually satisfactory to both ourselves 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

My own personal opinion is that the unem- 
ployment insurance benefit as a source of board 
money would have to be evaluated in terms of 
the needs of the man’s family. In that way 
it could serve to take a man’s family off social 
assistance and reinstate the husband or father 
as a breadwinner. Moreover, the money re- 
ceived by him would be insurance benefit and 
not a straight grant or dole, which we would 
all agree can be demoralizing. 

(The claimant), of course, was unable to 
find employment in the community and there- 
fore could not pay cash by way of board. 
However, he maintained himself in terms of 
tobacco and other personal needs and he 
worked in our boiler house and in that way 
contributed to the overall welfare of the 
Institution. 

It should be remembered that during the 
period a man works in the Pre-Release Camp 
he must make unemployment insurance con- 
tributions. Another item of interest is that, 
in relation to subsistence, each man is required 
to provide for his own tobacco, toothpaste, 
and other similar items. This would also have 
to come out of the unemployment insurance 
benefit. 

Quite apart from the rate of board required 
and the benefit to the man from unemploy- 
ment insurance money while he is in camp, 


there is yet another consideration. I refer to 
the possibility that if a trainee receives unem- 
ployment insurance while he is in the camp, 
then it will not be necessary for him to ex- 
perience a 2-week waiting period following 
his discharge before he can obtain insurance 
benefits. This ruling at present applies even 
though the man may have registered for em- 
ployment and may have actively sought employ- 
ment as long as 2 months prior to his discharge 
date. In fact, the present situation, wherein 
a man is able to work out of the camp and 
make contributions to the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund, causes him an additional handi- 
cap if he loses his job prior to discharge; and 
the man who is unable to find work while he 
is in the camp must wait a further 2 weeks 
upon discharge. In either event an additional 
handicap is placed upon these men at the 
time of their discharge... 

Considerations and Conclusions: The 
evidence before me shows that if the Haney 
Correctional Institution is not a prison or 
a penitentiary, it certainly is “an institution 
supported wholly or partly out of public 
funds” within the meaning, intent and pur- 
pose of that phrase in section 64 of the Act. 

As to the contention that the said institu- 
tion might be regarded as being one similar 
to a hospital or to a mental institution 
within the meaning of Regulation 170, I am 
unable to agree with it, because it appears 
to me that the words “other similar institu- 
tion” as used in that Regulation must be 
interpreted restrictively and therefore, be 
considered to include only those institutions 
which admit people (inmates) for the chief 
purpose of giving them medical treatment 
only (physical or mental). 

For the above reasons, I decide to confirm 
the unanimous decision of the board of 
referees and to dismiss the claimant’s 
appeal. 


There were 3,000,000 claims made for 
unemployment benefits in Britain during 
1959, it is disclosed in the annual report 
of the Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance. 

During November 1959 there were 
241,000 persons receiving unemployment 
benefit, compared with 334,000 in November 
1958. The cost for the year ended March 
31, 1959 was more than £49,000,000. 

The report reviewed the work of the 


‘Ministry in the administration of the War 


Pensions, Family Allowances, National In- 
surance, Industrial Injuries Insurance and 
related schemes. 

On the average, under the various plans, 
the Ministry pays about 12,000,000 benefits 


and allowances each week. At the end of 


1959 the cost was running at £1,200 million 
a year. 


At the end of 1959, the Ministry was 
paying war pensions to about 750,000, 
family allowances to 3,500,000 families with 
more than 9,000,000 children. 


Under the National Insurance Schemes, 
the Ministry was paying nearly 5,500,000 
retirement pensions, more than 450,000 
widows’ benefits and guardians’ allowances 
and 160,000 industrial disablement pensions. 

The report noted that mainly due to 
the influenza epidemic in February and 
March of 1959, claims for sickness benefit 
during the year were 8,750,000, nearly 
900,000 higher than in the previous year. 

The over-all cost of social services being 
paid on December 31, 1959 amounted to 
£100 million for war pensions, nearly 
£130 million for family allowances, and 
£650 million for retirement pensions. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during September 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of Labour prepared 211 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 221 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 

that: : 
(a) The wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a,minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in September for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ................ i $1,568,197.00 
Defence Production #2)... Sane eee 99 1,191,246.00 
Post. Office! :nc.cc..eh: See ee 3 59,498.00 
ROMP ®:. 20.55.60. Shee Ee 4 9,943.10 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department. of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 


Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 


Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


a Sal ee 
~ 


ee ee 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during September 


During September the sum of $10,502.06 was collected from 11 contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 283 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during September 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to’ deal with any questions which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Normandin Que: Le Chauffage Moderne Ltee, supply & installation of laboratory 
furniture with plumbing & electrical service fittings in Laboratory & Growth Bldg, 
Experimental Farm. Ste Clothilde Que: Roger Bedard Inc, construction of implement shed, 
Horticulture Organic Soil Substation. Ottawa Ont: Dibblee Construction Ltd, construction 
of roads & paving, Research Branch, Central Experimental Farm. Indian Head Sask: A B 
Campbell & Sons Ltd, supply & erection of implement & storage shed. Forest Nursery 
Station. Fort Vermilion Alta: St-Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of loose housing 
barn (1960), Experimental Farm. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Sidney Burry & Son, exterior painting of 116 housing units (CMHC 
4/55). Montreal Que: Antoine Ponton, interior painting of stairways, Benny Farm. Deep 
River Ont: Florida Landscaping Co, site improvement & planting for 41 housing units 
& Newton Crescent, (AECL 27/59). Meaford Ont: Hartholt & Son, *exterior painting 
of houses, Project 1/48. Peterboro Ont: Ward Decorating, *exterior painting of houses, 
Project 11/49. Toronto Ont: Leslie L Solty & Sons Ltd, site improvement for 245 housing 
units & park areas (FP 5/54), Lawrence Heights. Kamsack Sask: Olsen Construction, 
*carpentry maintenance repairs, Project 1/49. North Battleford Sask: Schwab Bros 
Construction, *carpentry maintenance repairs, Project 1/48. Regina Sask: Silverline 
Decorators, *replacing concrete walks, Projects 2/6, 7/48 & 8/49. Saskatoon Sask: Wiebes 
Painting & Eavestroughing, *exterior painting of houses, Projects 3-5. Saskatoon & 
Sunderland Sask: J Warkentin, *carpentry maintenance repairs, Projects 3-5 & 6/49 & 


- Projects 1 & 2. Weyburn Sask: G Hastings, *exterior painting of houses, Project 2/48. 


New Westminster B C: Neil Meyer, exterior painting of 133 apartment units. Penticton 
B C: Continental Painters, exterior painting of 46 housing units, Project 2/47. Vancouver 


_ BC: L Hesketh, “painting of boiler rooms in apts: Alby’s Roofing, *renewal of gutters. 


Vernon B C: M & M Insulation, repairs to roofs of 59 housing units. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


St Regis Indian Agency Que: Sauve & Sauve Enrg, construction of bridge over Bittern 
Creek, St Regis Reserve. Sarnia Indian Agency Ont: F J Miller Construction Ltd, 
construction of house, Sarnia Indian Reserve. Sault Ste Marie Indian Agency Ont: Brisson’s 
Construction, repairs & renovations, Shingwauk IRS. Sioux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: 
Jas Ratchford, improvements to heating system, McIntosh IRS. Clandeboye Indian Agency 
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Man: F W Sawatzky Ltd, construction of storm sewer & areaway slab, Fort Alexander 
IRS. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Benjamin Bros Ltd, construction of water 
distribution piping system, Birtle IRS. Battleford Indian Agency Sask: ES Michels Lumber 
Co, construction of staff residence, Moosomin Indian day school. File Hills Qu’Appelle 
Indian Agency Sask: Pantel & Sons Plumbing & Heating, installation of laundry equipment, 
Qu’Appelle IRS, LeBrett. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: High Prairie Plumbing 
& Heating Ltd, construction of basement classroom including heating revisions, Driftpile 
Indian Reserve. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Genereux Building Supplies Ltd, 
addition & alterations to Indian day school, Frog Lake, ACC & construction of residence; 
Genereux Building Supplies Ltd, construction of prefabricated two classroom Indian day 
school, Saddle Lake Reserve. Cowichan Indian Agency B C: Fisher Metal Products, 
renovation of kitchen facilities, Kuper Island IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Evans Contracting Co Ltd, ground development (including 
landscaping), RCAF Station. Bedford Basin N S: Metal Building Ltd, erection of two 
steel prefabricated bldgs, Bedford Magazine. Shelburne N S: Robb Engineering Works 
Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel & steel joists for Composite Bldg, HMCS Shel- 
burne. Valcartier Que: Baudet & Fils Inc, extension to underground steam distribution 
& connections for new bldgs. Barriefield Ont: Leslie Stratford Cut Stone & Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of telephone exchange bldg (C-38) & outside services. Camp Peta- 
wawa Ont: Val D’Or Construction Co Ltd, construction of northern interceptor sewer. 
Meaford Ont: Clairson Construction Co Ltd, rehabilitation of water supply. Uplands Ont: 
Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, replacement of roof deck, built-up roofing & metal 
flashing on cantilever hangar H-12, RCAF Station; Avro Aircraft Ltd, *supply & installa- 
tion of electronic controls, Group 2, etc. Winnipeg Man: J R Stephenson Ltd, replacement 
of boiler, HMCS Chippawa. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, extension to 
central heating plant, RCAF Station. Namao Alta: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction 
of power unit bldg & installation of electric generating set. Comox B C: Edward E Saw- 
chuk, construction of gravel road, clearing & fencing, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: 
Yarrows Ltd, repairs to floating caisson, HMC Dockyard. 


Building and Maintenance 


Dartmouth N S: F W Jackson & Sons Ltd, exterior painting of Warrior Block Bldg 
No 100, RCN Air Station, Shearwater. Greenwood N S: Beaver Asphalt Paving Co 
Lid, repairs & slurry seal on runway 13-31, RCAF Station. Moncton N B: Modern Con- 
struction Ltd, repaving of roads, Garrison Barracks. Farnham Que: Morin & Plante Cie 
Ltee, construction of hoods in four kitchens. Quebec Que: Albert Pelletier, repointing of 
fortification walls & Dalhousie Gate, La Citadelle. Petawawa Ont: Federal Plumbing & 
Heating, Division of Colonial Plumbing & Heating Ltd, conversion of 29 furnaces from 
coal to oil. Picton Ont: Kingston Painting & Decorating Service, exterior painting of 143 
PMQs. Rockcliffe Ont: Roger E Boivin, exterior painting of 65 bldgs, RCAF Station. Fort 
Churchill Man; Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, reroofing of apartments “E’-1 to “E”-11 
inclusive. Winnipeg Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, paving of Regimental Area No 2, 
RCHA Compound, Fort Osborne Barracks; G M Gest Contractors Ltd, replacement of 
tower cables, Fort Osborne Barracks. near Anzac Alta: Shaw Construction Co Ltd, crushing 


& stockpiling of gravel. Lethbridge Alta: Park & Derochie Decorating Co Ltd, painting of 
various bldgs & hangars. 


Department of Defence Production 


Dartmouth N S: Thomas Clark, repairs & alterations to “I” & “L” Bldgs & supply & 
installation of electrical systems in “E” & “I” Bldgs, RNC Air Station Shearwater. Green- 
wood N S: ML Foster, exterior painting of PMQs, Group 2, RCAF Station; Hazelwood 
Bros, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Dominion Sound Equipment 
Ltd, replacement of ceiling in swimming pool room, HMCS Stadacona. Camp Gagetown 
N B: Roland Delong, repainting exterior of campsite bldgs, No 8 Works Coy, RCE. 
Chatham N B: North Shore Construction Ltd, construction of concrete pads & paving 
of roads in new POL Compound, RCAF Station. Montreal Que: Planned Renovators Ltd, 
exterlor painting of bldgs, No 25 COD; Richelieu Paving Ltd, resurfacing sections of 
roads at 6769 Notre Dame St E. Seven Islands Que: Saguenay Asphalt Ltd, paving of 
parkway, RCAF Station, Moisie. Valcartier Que: La Cie d’Impermeabilisation de Quebec 
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Ltee, resurfacing loading platforms & ramps of bldgs 6 & 7. Barriefield Ont: Foley Con- 
struction Ltd, *construction of offices & facilities in Bldg H-29, RCEME School. Clinton 
Ont: Toten Construction Co Ltd, repairing masonry exterior wall & applying surface 
treatment, Bldg No 70, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Irving-Harding Ltd, ventilation & 
air conditioning modifications in Canadian Forces Hospital, Bldg B-62, Barriefield Camp; 
Spada Tile Ltd, installation of tile flooring in basement of Block No 1. London Ont: 
Riverside Construction Ltd, application of preservative to asphalt floors in warehouses 
4 & 5, No 27 COD, Highbury Ave. Ottawa Ont: Taggart Construction Ltd, repairs to 
storm sewers & flag pole anchorage, HMCS Gloucester; A Bruce Benson Ltd, exterior 
painting & repainting, Wallis House. Port Arthur Ont: Clow Darling Plumbing & Heating 
Co Ltd, conversion of heating system from coal to natural gas, Armoury. Toronto Ont: 
M G Reed & Associates Ltd, removal & replacement of 10 HP sirens, installation of 
mountings, supply & installation of steel ladders, etc. Trenton Ont: Lightfoot Construction 
Ltd, brush clearing, stumping & grubbing, RCAF Station. Fort Churchill Man: Brothan 
Painting Co Ltd, painting & application of fiber plast on interior washroom ceilings & walls; 
Nation Wide Food Service Ltd, catering. Gimli Man: Fort Rouge Decorating & Sand- 
blasting Co, painting runway markings, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Mid West 
Aluminum Awning Co, construction & installation of 250 aluminum storm & screen 
windows, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Karl Jipp Landscaping, grading, supply & spreading 
top soil & grass seeding, RCAF Station, Lincoln Park. Edmonton Alta: B & E Painting 
& Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs. Comox B C: Cochrane Fuel & Trucking, 
break-up of concrete & removal to disposal area, etc, RCAF Station; Harrison & Longland, 
installation of concrete sidewalks, RCAF Station. Victoria B C: Pacific Sheet Metal Works 
Ltd, reroofing of three bldgs, Royal Roads; Power Suction Service Co Ltd, cleaning of 
heating units in PMQs, Belmont Park, Royal Roads, Naden & Esquimalt. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, refacing of Pier 9; Truscon Steel Co 
of Canada Ltd, replacement of landside doors, Shed No 20, Ocean Terminals. Montreal 
Que: Intercom of Montreal Inc, supply & installation of automatic telephone system & 
switchboard for elevators Nos 1 & 2, & connecting galleries; Chas Duranceau Ltd, supply 
& placing of fill for main roadway embankment, Section 2 of Champlain Bridge; Cambrian 
Construction Ltd, construction of transit shed at Section.49; R E Stewart Construction 
Corp, construction of transit shed at Section 33; Miron Construction Ltd, paving of road 
at Sections 33 & 34. Quebec Que: Raymond International Co Ltd, construction of wharf, 
North side, St Charles River Estuary. Vancouver B C: Commonwealth Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of pelletizing equipment, No 3 Elevator; Old Country Industrial 
Contractors Ltd, painting of No 3 Jetty Gallery. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Douglas Bros & Jones Ltd, supply & 
installation of mechanical & electrical equipment at New London Pump House; Univex 
Electrical Construction & Engineering Ltd, installation of street lighting & electrical power 
distribution systems at Stanhope Camp Ground & New London Camp Ground; Williams 
& Murphy Ltd, construction of residence at Park Headquarters & golf pro shop at Green 
Gables; M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of laundry & comfort station at Stanhope 
Campground, three utility bldgs at New London Campground, & double garage at 
Cavendish. Baddeck N S: Maritime Builders Ltd, replacement of roof sections & painting, 
Alexander Graham Bell Museum; Dunn Construction Co Ltd, *curb & gutter construction, 
Alexander Graham Bell Museum. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Dynamic 
Construction Ltd, construction of electrical distribution system at Ingonish Camp Grounds. 
Port Royal N S: David C Landers, *construction of combined workshop, garage & storage 
bldg at Port Royal National Historic Park. Fort Beausejour National Historic Park N B: 
Sackville Builders Ltd, *construction of combined workshop, garage & storage bldg. 
Fundy National Park N B: Dynamic Construction Ltd, supply & installation of mechanical 
& electrical equipment at pumphouse, Pointe Wolfe Campground. Great Whale River Que: 
Canadian Marconi Co, *maintenance & operation of services. Vercheres Que: L Potvin, 
*supply & installation of flood-lighting, Madeleine de Vercheres Monument. Prescott Ont: 
Allen Stewart & Basil Broad Construction Co Ltd, *construction of car parking area & 
other improvements, Fort Wellington. St Lawrence Islands National Park Ont: R H Miller, 
drilling of wells in numerous locations. Riding Mountain National Park Man: R E Turner, 
construction of warehouse bldgs & work compound, near Wasagaming. Banff National 
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Park Alta: E R Copley, *plumbing & heating installations in warden’s residence at Healey 
Creek; A J Shrubsall & Co Ltd,* heating installations for ranch house at Ya-Ha-Tinda 
Ranch. Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: R Osterberg, construction of warehouse. 
Mount Revelstoke National Park B C: Revelstoke Builders’ Supply Ltd, construction of 
superintendent’s residence & three residences at staff housing area. Hay River N W T: 
Watson (Tofield) Ltd, supply & construction of water treatment plant. Rankin Inlet N W T: 
Sub-Artic Construction Co Ltd, supply & spreading of fill. 


Department of Public Works 


Grand Bank Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, construction of shed. Little Merasheen 
Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, breakwater repairs. St John’s Nfld: E Miller, alterations & 
additions, bldg No 2, Site 15, Southside Road. Bay Fortune P E I: Edward MacCallum, 
repairs to South Wharf. Tracadie Harbour P E I: Norman N MacLean, breakwater repairs. 
Caribou N S: R A Douglas Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements. Cheticamp Beach N S: 
Campbell & Grant Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of Marine Railway. Little Judique 
N S: Albert MacDonald, breakwater repairs. Saulnierville N S: L E Wellner Jr, harbour 
improvements. Summerville & Kennebecasis Island N B: Modern Construction Ltd, 
removal of Ferry piers. Point du Chene N B: Rayner Construction Ltd, paving section 
of ballast wharf. Saint John N B: Loftstrom Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs; Atlas 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of stores & administration bldg for Department of 
Transport. Baie St Paul Que: Chas Eugene Tremblay, construction of protection wall. 
Beaupre Que: Construction Orleans Inc, construction of protection works. Chicoutimi 
North Que: Georges Riverin & Fils, construction of protection wall. Havre St Pierre Que: 
Oswald Richard, wharf repairs (fendering system). Montreal Que: B Phillips Co Ltd, 
exterior painting. Customs Bldg, 400 Youville St; Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems 
Ltd, installation of bag conveyor chutes, postal terminal. Pointe au Pic Que: Patrick 
Villeneuve, construction of protection wall. Ste Anne des Monts Que: Rene J Therrien & 
Omer Cloutier, repairs to & reconstruction of protection wall. St Regis Indian Agency 
Que; Able Construction Co Ltd, alterations, repairs & construction of three-classroom 
addition to St Regis school. Trois Pistoles Que: Romeo Drapeau, wharf repairs. Agincourt 
Ont: Andmorr Construction Ltd, improvements to driveways & new retaining wall, Post 
Office. Belleville Ont: Lightfoot Construction Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Chesterville Ont: 
W Vile, construction of Post Office. Manitoulin Island Indian Agency Ont: Sheppard & 
McDermid Construction, construction of three-classroom school & two staff residences in 
Lakeview. Ottawa Ont: Able Construction Co Ltd, installation of air conditioning, ventila- 
tion systems & related alterations, Forest Products Laboratory, Montreal Road; R & R 
Construction, general renovations on first & second floors, Horticulture Bldg, CEF; Ultra 
Electric Inc, modifications to lighting in corridors & stairwells, RCMP Headquarters, 
Tremblay Rd; Becker Joule Ltd, installation of new oil burning equipment, NRC, 
Sussex Drive; Thomas Gregoire, interior redecorating, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Tunney’s Park; L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, partitioning alterations, Trade & Commerce 
Bldg; Hill the Mover (Canada) Ltd, moving of office furniture from certain government 
bldgs to Garland & Hunter Bldgs; Tippet Richardson (Ottawa) Ltd, moving office furni- 
ture, shelving & miscellaneous items from various locations to new Surveys & Mapping 
Bldg, Booth St, (Phase 1); Hurdman Bros Ltd, moving, disconnecting, reassembling, 
reconnecting plumbing fixtures, piping, map making equipment, machinery & equipment 
from various locations to new Surveys & Mapping Bldg, (Phase 2). Port Arthur-Fort 
William Ont: Claydon Co Ltd, harbour improvements, Stage 8 (supply, installation & 
testing of water main). Port Rowan Ont: Con-Bridge Ltd, wharf repairs. Roches Point Ont: 
Stanley Hammond, wharf repairs. Toronto Ont: Taylor Bros, alterations to exterior 
& surrounding areas, 225 Jarvis St; Tippet Richardson Ltd, moving from various 
locations to MacKenzie Bldg. Esquimalt B C: Northern Guniting Co Ltd, repairs to dock 
wall, new Graving Dock. Mission B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, reconstruction of 
approach. Nanaimo B C: E J Hunter & Sons, construction of gear research bldg & 
sampling room, Pacific Biological Station. Vancouver B C: Coronation Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations to main floor, Winch Bldg. Westview B C: Gulf Coast Construction Co 


os ta repairs. Whaler’s Bay B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, approach & float 
Tenewal. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Curry’s Cove & Wilson's Beach N B: Saint John Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Hull Que: 
J H Meilleur, electrical repairs, new Printing Bureau; Bilodeau Welding Ltd, repairs to 
water tanks, new Printing Bureau; J H Meilleur, ventilation repairs, new Printing Bureau. 
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———— 


Cornwall Ont: Delmar A Payette, lighting repairs. UIC Bldg. Ottawa Ont: J H Lock & - 
Sons, ventilation repairs, DVA Bldg; R& R Construction, erection of canopy, DVA Bldg; 
BK Johl Inc, supply & installation of partitions, Sir Charles Tupper Bldg; T P Crawford, 
erection of canopy, Rideau Hall; Ottawa Mechanical Services Ltd, plumbing repairs, old 
Science Bldg, Experimental Farm; R A Bingham & Son, general alterations, “C” Bldg, 
Cartier Square; Band & Cole Ltd, plumbing repairs, Hunter Bldg; Elgin Window Cleaning 
& Decorators, redecoration, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Vandenbelt Metal Works Ltd, 
alterations to Food & Drug Laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; The B Phillips Co Ltd, exterior 
repairs to various bldgs, Experimental Farm. Peterborough Ont: Burke Decorating, window ~ 
repairs, federal bldg. Port Burwell Ont: Russell Construction Ltd, dredging. West Hill Ont: 
Taylor Bros, alterations to post office. Woodstock Ont: M Stanley Riche, redecorating 
federal bldg. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Laprairie to St Lambert Que: Leo Tremblay Transport Inc, loading & hauling 
topsoil. St Lambert Que: Canadian Vickers Ltd, repairs to fender boom, St Lambert Lock, 
Eastern District. Sault Ste Marie Ont: John McLeod & Sons Ltd, installation of sewage, 
plumbing & water system, Sault Ste Marie Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Halifax N S: Community Enterprises Ltd, construction of combined maintenance 
garage, firehall & airport services bldg & related work; L G Rawding, landscaping of 
new Air Terminal area, Airport; Trynor Construction Co Ltd, construction of water supply 
line, access road & associated work, International Airport. Fredericton N B: Forbes & Sloat 
Ltd, strengthening & enlarging of parking apron, construction of new taxiway & strengthen- 
ing of runway at Airport. House Harbour, Magdalen Islands Que: Jean-Marie Cote, erection 
of security fence for Airport. Montreal Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, construction of approach 
lighting facilities. Port Harrison Que: Docherty & Whelpton Construction Co, installation 
of electrical power supply to bldgs under construction. Bensfort Ont: Simcoe Dock & 
Dredging Ltd, construction of steel sheet piling enclosure around pivot pier, Bensfort 
Bridge over Trent Canal. Campbeilford Ont: Central Bridge Co Ltd, strengthening of 
bridge deck at Highway Bascule Bridge No 14. Fort William Ont: Hacquoil Construction 
Ltd, hard-surfacing of car parking area & rebuilding of roads, Lakehead Airport. Kingston 
Ont: Canadian Shipbuilding & Engineering Ltd, *construction of launch. Malton Ont: 
The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, construction of Air Terminal bldg—Aeroquay No 1, 
Toronto International Airport. North Bay Ont: B & B Cable Service Ltd, installation of - 
airport lighting facilities. Ottawa Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, construction 
airport & car parking area, service roads, sewer, watermains & repairing of runways, 
Airport. Scarborough Ont: Green Lawn Landscape, landscaping, etc, Radiosonde Training 
Establishment. Uplands Ont: Able Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of refrigera- 
tion equipment, air conditioning, electrical & related works, Ottawa Air Terminal Bldg. 
Wiarton Ont: Cecil A Watson, construction of dwelling. The Pas Man: T J Pounder & Co 
Ltd, surface treatment of runways & taxiways at Airport. Winnipeg Man: Drake Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of power house, Air Terminal Bldg, International Airport. 
Saskatoon Sask: North West Electric Co Ltd, installation of taxiway lighting, Airport. 
Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, strengthening of existing 
aircraft parking apron, Airport. Edmonton Alta: C W Carry Ltd, erection of structural 
steel & steel decking for Terminal Bldg, International Airport. Enderby B C: W & W 
Construction Ltd, road improvements from NDB to VOR, site clearing & related work. 


Prince George B C: LeeBilt Construction, construction of dwelling & related work. Quesnel 


B S: McKellar Construction Ltd, construction of dwelling & related work, Airport. 
Victoria B C: A C Allan & Co, installation of water supply mains & associated work, 
International Airport; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of fencing for remote 
receiver & transmitter site, Mount Newton, International Airport. Williams Lake B C: 
Abilene Contracting Co Ltd, construction of maintenance garage & related work. 


Cambridge Bay N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of non-directional 


beacon bldg & related work. Norman Wells N W T: McRae & Associates Construction 
Ltd, construction of four dwellings, two refrigerated storage bldgs & related work. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, October 1960 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) rose 0.8 per cent from 128.4 to 129.4 
between September and October.* 

All five group indexes contributed to the 
rise, but a further seasonal increase of 2.0 
per cent in the food index accounted for 
most of it. Increases in the other four 
groups averaged 0.2 per cent. 

The October index of 129.4 was 1.1 per 
cent above the October 1959 reading, 128.0. 

The rise in the food index from 123.3 
to 125.8 was largely seasonal; it put this 
October’s index 1.3 per cent above the 
October 1959 food index of 124.2. Price 
increases were reported for eggs, bananas, 
citrus fruits, tomatoes and most meats. 
Price declines were limited generally to 
apples, lamb, veal and domestically grown 
vegetables. 

The shelter index rose fractionally from 
144.2 to 144.3. Both the rent and home- 
ownership components edged up. 

The clothing index rose 0.6 per cent, 
from 110.5 to 111.2, largely reflecting the 
increase in prices of new season’s lines of 
winter clothing from last season’s year-end 
levels. Women’s and girls’ winter coats were 
particularly affected by the change. 

The household operation index increased 
from 123.3 to 123.5, a rise of 0.2 per cent. 
Furniture prices moved up from previous 
months’ sales levels, and higher prices were 
reported for coal and some household sup- 
plies and services. Appliance prices con- 
tinued to drift to lower levels; both current 
and new season’s models reflected this 
movement. 

The other commodities and services index 
increased a fractional 0.1 per cent from 
137.6 to 137.8. Doctors’ and dentists’ fees 
were higher and premiums for prepaid 
health care rose in some regions. 

Group indexes a year earlier (October 
1959) were: food 124.2, shelter 142.4, cloth- 
ing 110.5, household operation 123.4, and 
other commodities and services 135.5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, September 1960 


; Consumer price indexes (1949=100) rose 
In nine of the ten regional cities between 
August and September. Increases ranged 
from 0.2 per cent in both Saint John and 


* See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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Montreal to 0.7 per cent in Vancouver. 
The St. John’s index declined 1.1 per cent.7 

Food indexes followed similar patterns 
to those shown in the total indexes: all city 
food indexes were higher except for St. 
John’s. Increases ranged from 0.5 per cent 
in Montreal to 2.6 per cent in Vancouver. 


The St. John’s food index declined 3.2 
per cent. 
Shelter indexes showed mixed results: 


four city indexes were higher, two lower and 
four unchanged. Clothing indexes moved 
higher in eight regional cities but declined 
in the remaining two cities. Household 
indexes declined in three cities, increased 
in four cities and were unchanged in the 
other three regional cities. Other commodi- 
ties and services indexes were lower in 
eight of the ten regional cities, unchanged 
in one and fractionally higher in one. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between August and September 
were as follows: Vancouver +0.9 to 129.2; 
Saskatoon-Regina +0.8 to 125.6; Edmon- 
ton-Calgary +0.8 to 125.1; Ottawa +0.7 
to 129.0; Halifax +0.4 to 127.1; Toronto 
+0.4 to 130.7; Winnipeg +0.4 to 126.2; 
Saint John +0.2 to 129.2; Montreal +0.2 
to 127.7; St. John’s —1.3 to 114.8.* 


Wholesale Price Index, September 1960 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) reached 230.4 in Septem- 
ber. This was up slightly—0.1 per cent— 
from 230.2 in August but down from the 
230.9 recorded for September 1959. 

During the month, three major group 
indexes moved higher, four lower, and one, 
textile products, was unchanged at 228.9. 

The animal products group index rose 
to 252.1 from 250.0, and the non-metallic 
minerals group and the iron products group 
edged up to 184.5 from 184.4 and to 255.6 
from 255.5, respectively. 

The non-ferrous metals group index fell 
to 177.4 from 178.9. Three group indexes 
were just noticeably lower: the wood pro- 
ducts group index moved down to 301.0 
from 301.4,-the chemical products group 
to 188.0 from 188.2, and the vegetable 
products group to 200.9 from 201.0. 


t See Table F-2 at back of book. 
*On base June 1951=100. 
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The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose 0.2 per cent between 
mid-August and mid-September to another 
record, increasing from 126.6 to 126.8. The 
mid-September reading was 1.3 per cent 
higher than a year earlier, when the index 
stood at 125.2. 
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U.K. Index of Retail Prices, August 1960 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) declined be- 
tween mid-July and mid-August. It dropped 
from the record high of 111.1 to 110.4, 
which was only 0.1 point higher than the 
mid-May level. At mid-August 1959 the 
index was 109.3. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Application for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the Labour Gazette. 


List No. 145 

Aged 
1. U.S. CoNGREss. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. The Aged 


and Aging in the United States: a National 
Problem. A Report by the Subcommittee on 


Problems of the Aged and Aging to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, pursuant to S. Res. 
65 (86th Cong., Ist sess.), a Resolution 
authorizing a Study of the Problems of the 
Aged and Aging, with Minority Views. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 186, 155. 

At head of title: 86th Cong., 2d sess. 
Committee print. 

This report contains the following: (1) basic 
recommendations on the problem of the aging; 
(2) a factual account of the present status of 
the aged and aging; and, (3) a brief descrip- 
tion of what is being done in handling th 
problem. 2 

2. WoRKSHOP ON AGING, TORONTO. 1960. 
[Proceedings] Toronto, Ontario Society on 
Aging, 1960, Pp. 74. 
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The Workshop, held on March 26, 1960, 
was arranged “to evaluate the progress made 
in carrying out the resolutions of the First 
Ontario Conference on Aging.” 


Automation 


3. ILLINoIs. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Fast- 
Changing Technology—its Impact on Labor 
Problems, by Richard C. Wilcock. Urbana, 
1960. Pp. 3-9. , 

Discusses the social and economic problems 
resulting from increased automation in plants. 

4, JACOBSON, EUGENE HENRY. Employee 
Attitudes toward Technological Change in 
a Medium Sized Insurance Company, by 
Eugene Jacobson [and others] East Lansing, 
Labor and Industrial Relations Center, 
Michigan State University, 1959. Pp. 349- 
354. 

Employees’ responses to questionnaires about 
technological change and the installation of a 
new electronic computer in a medium sized 
insurance company showed, among other things, 
that about one third of the nonsupervisory em- 
ployees reported that the introduction of the 
computer had affected their jobs; most em- 
ployees liked to work with machines and 
expected a greater use of machines in the 
future; most employees were optimistic about 
being retained despite the use of the machines; 
and, most employees didn’t think that the intro- 
duction of the new technologies had had much 
effect on the amount of pay they got, their 
chances of promotion, or the amount of super- 
vision they received. 


Collective Bargaining 


5. PRINTING INDUSTRY PARITY COMMITTEE 
FOR MONTREAL AND District. Decree relat- 
ing to the Printing Trades (Island of Mont- 
real and a Radius of 100 Miles from its 
Limits) 1946-1960. Rev. ed. with amend- 
ments. October 31, 1959. Montreal, 1960. 
Pp. 64. 

English and French, the latter inverted with 
special title page. 

6. ULMAN,, LLoyp. Collective Bargaining 
and Inflation. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1960. Pp. 51-58. 


This paper “argues that trade unions have 
exerted independent upward pressure on wages 
and prices in the past, but it concludes that 
their over-all impact might reasonably be 
expected to decline in future years.” 


Economic Conditions 


7. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Board. Economic Unity in Europe: Pro- 
grams and Problems. Presentations on the 
Subject by George W. Ball [and others] 
before Sessions of the Board’s 400th Meet- 
ing, held in New York City on January 
21-22, 1960; and a Specially Prepared 
Appendix on the Size and Structure of the 
European Economic Community and_ the 
European Free Trade Association. New 
York, 1960. Pp. 127. 
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Contains talks presented to members of the 
National Industrial Conference Board_on the 
European Economic Community (the Common 
Market or “Inner Six’) and the European Free 
Trade Association (the “Outer Seven”). Two 
major questions explored were: 1. How. far has 
the European Economic Community progressed 
in reaching its stated goals and what remains 
to be done? 2. What is the nature and purpose 
of the European Free Trade Association and 
how will it affect American businessmen? 


8. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION. Economic Conditions 
in Member and Associated Countries of the 
OEEC: Ireland. Paris, 1960. Pp. 37. 


9. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SociAL AFFAIRS. Economic 
Survey of Latin America, 1958. Mexico, 
1960. Pp. 160. 


10. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SocIAL AFFAIRS. World Eco- 


nomic Survey, 1959. New York, 1960. 
Pp. 250. 
Employees—tTraining 


11. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. Train- 
ing made Easier; a Review of Four Recent 
Studies. London, HMSO, 1960. Pp. 30. 

Outlines some recent research into problems 
of training. Contents: What do Trainees have 
to learn? How can Trainees be helped to 
learn? Problems of Application. 

12. Kina, S. D. M. Vocational Training 
in View of Technological Change; Report. 
EPA Project no. 418. Paris, European Pro- 
ductivity Agency of the OEEC, 1960. Pp. 
LE7s 


An examination of training requirements of 
production and maintenance workers in highly 
mechanized and automatic factories. 


Employer-Employee Communications 


13. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Cogni- 
tive Similarity and Interpersonal Commun- 
ication in Industry, by Harry C. Triandis. 
Urbana, 1960. Pp. 321-326. 

The author’s contention seems to be that 
the effectiveness of mutual communication 
between a supervisor and a subordinate is 
related to their mutual liking for one another. 
There is an analysis of communications, between 
supervisors and subordinates in a plant em- 
ploying 300 people, expressed in a series of 
mathematical formulae. 

14, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Practices, Procedures and Techniques of 
Effective Employer-Employee Communica- 
tions in the Petroleum Industry. Third item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 113. 

At head of title Report 3. International 
Labour Organization. Petroleum Committee. 
Sixth session, Geneva, 1960. ; 

Considers five aspects of the communications 
process between employers and employees: “the 
nature of the process and the need for the 


—— 


effective interchange of information and views 
between parties; what information should be 
conveyed; the barriers to communication; the 
various channels and methods of communica- 
tion; and the findings of some recent research 
on the subject.” 


Industrial Relations 


15. ILLINOIS. UNIvERsIry. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Steel 
Strike complicates 20 Years of Progress in 
Labor Relations, by Milton Derber. Urbana, 
1960. Pp. 16-24. 

Discusses ten ways in which industrial rela- 
tions have changed in the last twenty years 
in the U.S. 

16. NATIONAL BUSINESS CONFERENCE ON 
LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS, WINNI- 
PEG, 1960. [Addresses presented to the Con- 
ference, January 25, 1960. Montreal. Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, 1960] 5 papers. 
Conference co-sponsored by the Winnipeg 
Chamber of Commerce and the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. 


‘Titles of talks: Key-Note Address, by W. S. 
Kirkpatrick. Employer-Employee Relations and 
the Law, by J. W. Healy. Management Initiative 
in Collective Bargaining, by J. W. Henley. 
Informing the Employee, by Lloyd Hemsworth. 
A Program for Action, by Howard T. Mitchell. 


Labour Organization 


17. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS AND GENERAL 
Workers’ UNIONS. Report on Activities for 
the Years 1957-1959. Amsterdam, 1960. 
Pp 59: 


18. PELLING, HENRY. American Labor. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1960. 
Pp. 247. 

The author, an authority on labour history 
and associated with Queen’s College, Oxford, 
has written a narrative history of American 
labour organization from its beginnings to the 
present time. 

19. SAKURABAYASHI, Maxoto. Labour 
Unions in Postwar Japan. Tokyo, Sophia 
University, Industrial Relations Center, 
1960. Pp. 20. 


Labouring Classes 


20. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Work- 
ing and Living Conditions in Canada. Ninth 
edition, April 1960. Prepared...in con- 
sultation with the Dept. of Citizenship and 
Immigration. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. 
Ppa i2s 


21. CONFERENCE ON LaBor, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY. 12TH, 1959. Proceedings. Al- 
bany, Matthew Bender & Co., 1959. Pp. 
306. 


Some of the topics discussed in the proceed- 
ings were labour arbitration, collective bargain- 
ing, inflation, and, labor legislation in the U.S. 


22. GARRATY, JOHN ARTHUR. The United 
States Steel Corporation versus Labor: the 
Early Years. East Lansing, Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations Center, Michigan State 
University, 1960. Pp. 38. 

A brief study of the labour policies of the 
United States Steel Corporation during its 
early years. 

23. HARRINGTON, MICHAEL, Ed. Labor in 
a Free Society, edited by Michael Harring- 
ton and Paul Jacobs, with a foreword by 
Clark Kerr. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1959. Pp. 186. 

Contains papers presented at a conference 
held in May, 1958, at Arden House, Harriman, 
N.Y., under the sponsorship of the Fund for 
the Republic. 

Contents: Freedom in the Work Situation, 
by Erich Fromm. The Position of Trade Unions 
in the American Economy, by Sumner H. 
Slichter. The Role of Law in preserving Union 
Democracy, by Archibald Cox. Union Self- 
Discipline and the Freedom of Individual 
Workers. A Trade-Union Point of View, by 
Arthur J. Goldberg. The Rights of British 
Trade-Union Members. Experiences of the 
Australian Labor Movement under Government 
Control. 

24. Ires, D. J. Problems of Full Em- 
ployment, by D. J. Iles and C. A. Tucker. 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1960. 
Pp. 265, 


Covers the theory of full employment and 
outlines how the British government has dealt 
with the question. 

25, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Gen- 
eral Report [prepared for the Petroleum 
Committee] First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1959. [i.e. 1960] Pp. 170. 

At head of title: Report 1. International 
Labour Organization Petroleum Committee. 
Sixth session, Geneva, 1959. 

Some of the topics discussed are wages and 
hours, working conditions, industrial relations, 
recent developments in the petroleum industry, 
holidays with pay, and, housing for petroleum 
workers. 

26. INTERNATIONAL MEETING ON SOCIAL 
RESEARCH, Paris, 1959. Social Research and 
Industry in Europe, Problems and Perspec- 
tives; Report on the International Meeting 
on Social Research organized by the Euro- 
pean Productivity Agency on 8, 9 and 10 
July 1959, Paris, 1960. Pp. 96. 


Heads of research institutions and research 
workers representing nine European countries 
met in Paris in July 1959 to discuss the social 
sciences in industry. This book consists of a 
report of the meetings and national reports of 
representatives in the following countries: Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Italy, Norway, Swit- 
zerland, and Great Britain. 

27. MINNESOTA. DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION. Vocational Rehabilitation 
in Minnesota; Annual Report, July 1, 1958 
to June 30, 1959. St. Paul, 1960. Pp. 18. 


28. QUEBEC (CITY). UNIVERSITE LAVAL. 
DEPARTEMENT DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIEL- 
LES. Bénéfices sociaux et initiative privée 
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[par] Gerard Dion [et al.] Quebec, Les 
Presses universitaires Laval, 1959. Pp. 180. 

Report of the 14th Congrés des relations 
industrielles held in Quebec City, April 20-21, 
1959. Discusses various aspects of fringe 
benefits. 

29. STESSIN, LAWRENCE. Employee Dis- 
cipline. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., 1960. Pp. 315. 

Analyzes the principal published American 
arbitration awards which deal with discipline 
problems. Some of the topics discussed in the 
book are insubordination, absenteeism, fights 
and arguments, theft, dishonesty, and dis- 
loyalty, gambling incompetency damage to, or 
loss of, machines and materials, and, union 
activity. 

30. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Indexes of Output per Man-Hour for 
Selected Industries, 1939 and 1947-59. An- 
nual Industry Series. July 1960. Washington, 
1960. Pp. 16. 


Older Workers 


31. GorDON, MARGARET S. The Older 
Worker and Hiring Practices. Berkeley, 
University of California, Institute of Indus- 
trial Relation, 1960. Pp. 1198-1205. 

The author says, “The problem of breaking 
down the barriers to the employment of older 
jobseekers is inseparably linked with the prob- 
lem of effective utilization of the older worker 
on the job and with the complex issue of 
retirement policy.” 

32. Ross, ArTHUR Max. Employment 
Problems of Older Workers, by Arthur M. 
and Jane N. Ross. Berkeley, University of 
California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1960. Pp. 97-120. 

Outlines some of the problems facing older 
workers and suggests some solutions. 

33. YOUMANS, E. GRANT. Socio-Economic 
Problems of Older Persons in Casey 
County, Kentucky. Lexington, University of 
Kentucky, Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, '1960. Pp. 48. 

Supplies information about the work, retire- 
ment, and economic conditions of older per- 
sons in a rural county of Kentucky, and assesses 


some of the socio-economic changes which 
have occurred with advancing chronological age. 


Unemployment 


34. BRITISH COLUMBIA. RESEARCH COUN- 
cit. Seasonal Unemployment in British 
Columbia; a Report prepared ...on behalf 
of the Government of Canada and the 
Government of British Columbia. Van- 
couver, 1960. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

This study has four objectives: (1) to des- 
cribe and analyze the seasonal unemployment 
problem in B.C.; (2) to collect and evaluate 
statistical and other data relating to the prob- 
leb; (3) to determine what aspects of the 
problem might be remedied; and, (4) to 
evaluate specific proposals for remedy that 


have been made by various individu 
organizations. a aa 
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35. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
ry. Chronic Labor Surplus Areas, Ex- 
perience and Outlook; an Analysis of Recent 
Labor Market Developments and Employ- 
ment Outlook in Chronically-Depressed 
Areas and Other Areas with Relatively 
Heavy Unemployment. Washington, 1959. 
Pp. 90: 

An analysis of the labour market experience 
of 46 major industrial centers and 143 smaller 
areas which were designed as ‘areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus’ by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security of the U.S. Department of 
Labor in July 1959. 


36. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS. 


’ Readings in Unemployment. Prepared for 


the Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems, United States Senate, pursuant 
to S. Res. 196, 86th Congress, 1st session. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 1716. 


At head of title: 86th Cong., 2d sess. 
Committee print. 

Consists of a representative selection of 
research studies and articles dealing with the 
history of unemployment in the U.S., the special 
groups and problems associated with it, and 
some remedies that have been adopted and 
proposed to meet the problems caused by 
unemployment. 


Wages and Hours 


37. CLARK, JOHN Maurice. The Wage- 
Price Problem. New York, Committee for 
Economic Growth without Inflation, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, 1960. Pp. 68. 

Examines the effects of wages and prices on 
inflation. 

38. ILLmNoIs. STATE EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
Ice. Estimates of Employment, Hours, and 
Earnings in Nonagricultural Establishments. 
Chicago Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area. no. 1. Jan. 1959 thru April 1960. 
Chicago, 1960. 1 Volume (unpaged). 

Cover title: Chicago Standard Metropoli- 
tan Statistical Area. Employment, Hours, 
and Earnings. , 

Issued by Research and Statistics Section, 
Illinois State Employment Service and Division 
of Unemployment Compensation. Prepared in 
co-operation with the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. 


39. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Printing Industry, 
July 1, 1959 and Trend 1907-59. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1960. Pp. 45. 


40. U.S. WoMEN’s BuREAU. Equal-Pay 
Primer, Some Basic Questions. Rev. ed. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 13. 

A brief explanation of the meaning of “equal 
pay” with a short outline of State and Federal 
legislation concerning it. 


Miscellaneous 


41. CONFERENCE ON SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
POWER. 8TH, CHICAGO, 1959. Scientific Man- 
_ power, 1959; Papers of the Eighth Con- 
ference on Scientific Manpower. Washing- 
ton, National Science Foundation, 1960. 
Pp. 38. 

Contents: Engineering Programs in the Light 
of the New Technology, by Harold L. Hazen. 
Graduate Training and the Space Sciences, by 
John P. Hagen. Education and Manpower 
Problems in Oceanography, by Gordon A. 
Riley. Implication of Nuclear Science Develop- 
ments for Graduate Training, by Charles W. 
Shilling. Graduate Training in Metallurgy, by 
Walter R. Hibbard, Jr. Graduate Training Re- 
quirements in Chemical Fuels, by Richard D. 
Geckler. 

42. FORM, WILLIAM HUMBERT. Integra- 
tion and Cleavage among Community In- 
fluentials in Two Border Cities, by William 
H. Form and William V. D’Antonio. East 
Lansing, Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center, Michigan State University, 1959. 
Pp. 804-814. 

A study of two communities, El Paso, Texas, 
and C. Juarez, Chihuahua, on the United States- 
Mexico border. 

43. HANNAM, H. H. A Revolution in 
Canadian Agriculture [Ottawa, Dept. of 
Labour] 1960. Pp. 3. 


Canada at work broadcast no. 829. 

Dr. Hannam, President and Managing Direc- 
tor of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
discussed postwar developments on Canadian 
farms. 

44, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Equality of Treatment of Nationals and 
Non-Nationals in Social Security. Eighth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 103. 

At head of title: Report 8 (1). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 45th session, 
1961. 

“Analyzes the points on which equality 
of treatment is restricted by national legislation 
or in national practice, and the favorable effect 
of international social security law; it then 
sets out the technical problems affecting the 
preparation of an international instrument on 
equality of treatment, and the solutions pro- 
posed by the Committee of Social Security 
Experts of the ILO.” Includes a questionnaire 
on the subject to be completed and returned 
by member governments. 


45. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Executive Aircraft Practices, by 
Roger M. Pegram. New York, 1960. Pp. 88. 
Supplement, 1960. 20 p. 


Recent Regulations 


(Continued from page 1170) 


- Moose Jaw to work up to 88 hours in a 


two-week period at straight-time rates. If a 
holiday occurs during this period, the 88 
hours are to be reduced by eight hours for 


A study of 168 companies that use their 
own commercial aircraft in running their busi- 
ness. Discusses the types of aircraft; where the 
planes are obtained; equipment of the planes; 
costs of running them; where pilots are ob- 
tained; qualifications and selection of pilots; 
duties of aircraft personnel; and, the operations 
of the planes and their maintenance. Includes 
four case studies. 


46. PEARCE, CHARLES ALBERT. Quality of 
Statistics on Work-Injury Rates. [Address] 
Interstate Conference on Labor Statistics, 
July 7-10, 1959, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1960. Pp. 15. 

_ Address not included in published proceed- 
ings. 

47. SNow, PHEBE. How a Book is made. 
London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1960. 
Ppusl 3s 

Discusses: how modern processes of book- 
production have developed over the past cen- 
turies, and follows the process of producing 


a book all the way from the making of the 
paper to the selling of the completed book. 


48. UNITED NATIONS. COMMISSION ON 
HuMAN RicHTs. Freedom from Arbitrary 
Arrest, Detention and Exile. Yearbook on 
Human Rights: First Supplementary Vol- 
ume. New York, United Nations, 1959 [i.e. 
1960] Pp. 249. 


Contains statements from 56 countries on 
these topics. 


49. U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. His- 
torical Statistics of the United States, 
Colonial Times to 1957. Prepared by the 
Bureau of the Census with the co-operation 
of the Social Science Research Council. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 789. 


Second volume in the Historical Statistics 
series issued by the Bureau of the Census as 
a supplement to the annual Statistical Abstract 
of the United States. The first volume, Historical 
Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945, was 
published in 1949. 

Contents: Population. Vital Statistics and 
Health and Medical Care. Migration. Labor. 
Prices and Price Indexes. National Income and 
Wealth. Consumer Income and Expenditures. 
Social Statistics. Land, Water, and Climate. 
Agriculture. Forestry and Fisheries. Minerals. 
Construction and Housing. Manufactures. 
Transportation. Communications. Power. Dis- 
tribution and Services. Foreign Trade and Other 
International Transactions. Business Enterprise. 
Productivity and Technological Development. 
Banking and Finance. Government, Colonial 
Statistics. 


the purpose of determining overtime and no 
account is to be taken of any time an 
employee is required to work or be at the 
disposal of his employer. : 
Similar exemptions have been granted 
to employees of municipal swimming pools 
in Prince Albert, Regina and Saskatoon. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 
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Tables D-1 to D-5 Employment Service Statistics ................+.+.-- 1196 
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Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts2). 702. 26: <= siete eee ele bieteerante 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 20, 1960 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man. 
Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 
Both Sexes 220% )\-1.as.o1s satbjiaia sleeves ola eerets 6, 623 125 457 1,861 2,427 1,164 589 
Agricultural Pet STE Ao ee 827 * 64 162 223 341 34 
Non-Agriculturall;. te.sascesticsta site 5,796 122 393 1,699 2,204 823 555 
Males gies... <otceehaniee at ete me anit lee 4,928 107 355 1,391 1,754 879 442 
Agriculttial, «52.2091 sites htarbieeye se 738 by! 60 150 188 307 30 
Non-Agriculturally, .. Woo ccs ome fewesd 4,190 104 295 1,241 1,566 572 412 
Hemialesy ss... aceite tee cacaye he teisiatete tata 1,695 18 102 470 €73 285 147 
Agricultural,” we ude ce. ebee « Rete 89 5 : 12 35 34 ‘ 
NonAgricultural . fares. aden testes 1,606 18 98 458 638 251 143 
UA ges Nott Siac pare nelttet erate ie eee 6, 623 125 457 1,861 2,427 1,164 589 
14-19 YOaTss : tes il Melee eee «eN 800 17 61 25) 260 148 57 
20-24 VeRlS.../i40 sissies soaks eae ee 824 22 57 270 271 139 65 
25-44 YATE... sie spree « Os cen een earner 2,944 54 181 826 qyii2 498 273 
45-64 YEATES. 2), ;.Katds haar te ee 1, 828 30 136 459 696 « 331 176 
65) years, and OVEr’, ... <2 shie ae «seer 227 22 49 88 48 18 
Persons with Jobs 
All (ee BPOUDS 5. cts Aye Bee Patera tee 6,301 115 435 1,748 2,318 1,137 548 
VEN Pam ongt secon eoncnl codec 4, 659 99 334 1, 297 1,664 858 407 
Meimnsles:7 cs .cs totic tottens meet 1,642 16 101 451 654 279 141 
Agricultural . i icw.jaghinessesendes ae 820 = 63 160 220 340 34 
Non-Agrioul tural ie. aac acne 5, 481 112 372 1,588 2,098 797 514 
het Acer REA ee OEP SR LIA oe fi aie 5,065 91 342 1,441 1,971 760 460 
i EY ps A en an Ao cis GAS ote 3,604 77 252 1,038 1,376 528 333 
emales.... . 6% cuss atieideinsarenn este 1,461 14 90 403 595 232 127 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both’ Sexéas 3-925. see eee eee 322 10@ 22 118 109 27 41 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
Both Base o  ePE... Soh oe ae 5, 202 151 455 1,489 1,735 859 513 
Females ae bee 966 38 93 263 302 151 119 
O85, uc tatey tales oe ee ae 4,236 113 362 1,226 1,483 708 394 


ts pp ey Deere coll | ee ee ee ee eee 


*Less than 10,000. 
wy Ad Ehs change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘Persons Without Jobs and Seeking 


in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampli i i i 
‘ \ ling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with Matias for October 1958 on iter: ie Beat 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
August 20, 1960 July 28, 1960 August 22, 1959 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time Total | Full-Time 
—_— Work(!) Work(!) Work(?) 
Total looking for work,........... EEN EI. | 345 327 338 313 257 242 
IVER UE TEOIIS a aacnc 5: ercsnsnnoparecaiosasniaararacacare) earsies 322 305 311 290 239 226 
TING SRIMIMONED, sa chromsih madonle «ee «s 93 — 110 _ 85 - 
MS ANORGDS.. scence nscresniesecece os 128 _ 102 _ 81 _ 
4-6 months............... ‘ 48 — 42 _ 32 _ 
7-12 months.. ae 34 _ 38 _— 27 _ 
13-18 months. . _ — s — * — 
19- and over... 12 _— 10 _ 10 — 
WV ORKOG risleiaidibisia\a aieievis' 23 22 27 23 18 16 
1-14 hours.. 5 PS 4 “ 5 5 
BES BOUTS. hc ccicescecphnss 17 16 18 15 12 11 


(1)To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
*Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nort: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 


because of rounding. 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- é 
Bea ad ix portation, pasted Bie f peach Supple- Totals? 
ont ss anu- torage onstruc- ublic ervices | men- 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade (ineluding| tary 
\ Communi- Govern- | Labour 
cation? ment) |Income 
1955—Total....| 432 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 1,870 | 3,211 538 13, 223 
1956—Total....| 498 4,586 3,546 
1957—Total....| 535 4,805 
1958—Total....| 526 4,745 
1959—Total....| 552 5,018 
1959—Aug......| 46.4 422.7 
ept..... 47.0 433.0 
ic 47.0 434.0 
Novis... 47.1 421.0 
Dees... 46.1 419.9 
1960—Jan....... 46.0 418.8 
: POD es ass 46.7 418.8 
March 46.7 421.2 
April..... 44.7 422.9 
May..... 45.2 429.7 
June...... 46.8 434.8 
July* 46.4 429.6 
Aug.t....| 46.6 430.0 


1Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reportsf rom employers having 15 or more employees—at August, 1960 employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,866,502. Tables C-4 (every second 
month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-2, They 
relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 
Year and Month Average |__| Average 
Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 
Employ- |Aggregate] Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand 
ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries ment Payrolls |Wagesand] Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
TOG. ho Romane see deren 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
TDG. «oa timate aka seamen 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
1987. 20504. ae ee eee 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
PODS sawanisd ee eee cameos 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
TQSG sido nid lel ass eee ote ee 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 5 Ue 193.3 172.5 75,84 
1959 
Augustin. omsscantesenttes 124.2 213.3 170.9 73.42 113.5 196.1 171.2 75.27 
Septembeni..-.-afee teen 125.6 218.3 173.0 74.30 115.3 202.4 173.8 76.43 
October, sit... cahiee ater 124.4 217.3 173.8 74.66 113.9 201.8 175.3 77.06 
November... a.0s0ecaeerae 121.8 211.6 172.8 74.23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76.86 
Decembergi..c: pase cine seo 118.1 200.0 168.6 72.41 108.4 187.1 170.9 75.14 
1960 
115.1 202.2 174.9 75.18 108.6 194.4 177.2 77.90 
114.6 202.0 175.4 75.35 108.9 194.4 176.7 77.68 
114.2 201.5 175.4 75.37 109.0 195.5 177.5 78.04 
114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 196.3 178.5 78.48 
118.9 209.8 175.4 75.36. 110.6 198.1 176.9 77.80 
122.8 217.7 176.1 75.67 112.1 201.8 177.8 78.16 
121.9 217.8 17725 76.27 110.2 198.5 177.8 78.19 
122.9 218.6 176.7 75.93 111.6 199.6 176.7 77.68 


Mncludes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 


insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 


TxcxnicaL Nots—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled “‘pay period preceding” the first day of the following month.” From now on, statistics for the 
last pay period ina month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings formerly 
expressed in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 

*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Average,Weekly Wages 


Employment Index Numbers Pallsalecies sin Dollars 


Area, 
July June July July June July 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Provinces — $ $ $ 
149.7 145.2 143.9 68.94 67.88 64.44 
143.9 139.6 146.5 56.28 54.40 52.66 
99.5 103.5 101.5 63.59 62.93 60.50 
105.9 107.3 106.8 63.49 62.08 Ot! 11 
122.0 123.7 122.7 73.46 72.28 70.65 
119.8 121.9 123.8 78.96 78.86 77.02 
116.1 114.5 117.9 72.96 72.71 71.08 
134,7 133.3 141.4 73.07 71.69 70.67 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 163.8 160.2 164.5 79.23 17,75 75.72 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 120.3 119.1 110.2 83.54 83. 82 80.07 
121.9 123.0 123.1 76.31 75.74 73.76 
142.4 139.9 144.4 56.26 55.80 53.87 
96.0 90.0 93.3 74.26 76.16 75.51 
115.0 118.5 117.3 63.13 62.12 60.09 
101.6 98.3 102.0 59.36 60.19 58 23 
105.1 106.0 97.3 62.70 62.41 58.35 
123.1 122.4 114.7 94.76 96.71 85.78 
114.2 115.9 114.3 64.43 62.57 61.47 
olor raja] ee 4 2 Se a Se ee a ee er 102.5 102,41 98.5 63.51 62.28 58.97 
PRTC MN TRIN PE 2 8. ate Lely oie} oceayeslahes. 6a a:5) afb ates oe 111.7 109.3 103.4 85.41 82.69 78.60 
ARE PIB OLS ARP Iaiss. aap’ ieldi dais cree sls vs Ee Baws» 114.9 117.5 122.5 70.58 69.84 67.54 
PRAIA ER... 5... Bho dtoks s,0)chs ose Susp ole saci BR esis s 75.9 76.3 76.8 61,06 60.47 59.20 
CIBC AI ME. 1. byo 0G cele cs cee cle Uplorse te 5M eae cas 124.0 125.8 124.2 75.14 74.25 72.46 
(Seni = si EAT ah A eae eee ee ee en 128.0 128.4 126.7 71.38 69.93 68.65 
LGD ayn. 5, AR ee ne SRO Oyen ea 115.0 114.2 113.5 73.87 74.33 70.36 
TELSED Wa oT 8 Ree Oe nee eee keen ec) ee 96.2 97.7 103.6 83.89 83.78 82.35 
SIE PR. ts Soe ae wc hoes Sareea sha eae des 125.3 183.6 176.8 87.05 86.82 84.96 
PTT LPs cs Sole Peles wise Rlo debs cece ebb p vee 129.6 131.2 132.2 79.74 79.38 77.32 
Te ND Qa bole AME MeO ORE tee Aer eC eee a a 112.5 114.1 114.5 84.28 83.56 82.7 
eG CERIOS Bi. clo did AST eosinie Bo GE oe whe <S BGS oes 102.4 109.7 106.3 85.60 85.69 83.72 
eA Cer PTI UNS AE cb 6.cteke Zacfors dee Se GPs wing ohelGhises 107.4 104.2 108.0 76.38 77.16 74.79 
Pre OUG EE Be ie. cfe widhcta hil cigars Bcd DS's cdi. Glade 77.8 80.9 94.3 70.08 70.58 70.36 
Cit Ca EPL late is shel rate on. ejsisdis SEs ene Bebe be es 121.5 123.4 126.0 71.00 70.76 69.26 
Gale... 952 ee SE ae Oe ee ces ae ee ee 118.4 120.3 116.5 69.39 67.68 66.66 
ese Fee. 5 0. «hate tay aie dsloBsinpeicie sheesh Be sine 119.3 122.8 123.5 72.89 72.46 70.43 
ARCEMIS MEE, Ph 202)... 0EB afelo a) araislaGhe S89 oh0e 0 ore WER e 148.0 147.0 142.0 89.86 89.11 86.21 
Jit Reis, <6 {99S es See ae seen cee ene ee 95.6 96.4 96.2 67.56 69.50 66.39 
TonG@oneee Beane se... Th. o7 nee, 125.8 127.2 124.7 72.91 72.67 69.82 
SE MIE ME ad PAs heh cad Gals Paleo Hig wah RR eee 128.2 128.9 127.9 97.70 97.83 94.13 
Whack. 5 Se Soe ae ee eee 66.0 79.4 78.9 83.41 86.48 83.88 
Ria UCI EARIOS o crclsis Wid Sih iw avs Gta ShE seas sees es 148.0 141.3 155.5 94.89 91.65 91.81 
TG ME setie Ets ATENUN. fae senses bd es sede lehe see 116.8 113.9 122.0 79.60 78.98 76.01 
VERRIER ol. dake Sbhe sare cle aad ee og 0 sie bles oe 114.0 113.6 113.9 69.81 69.67 68.03 
Eee Re ho 0G. Ue nade he Neds eee Soo vee 138.0 136.0 142.2 69.57 68.82 67.61 
IS SORES DS, | JAG GBS GRDe Sep GeO CRO e tn aE er Ean ns Acne 147.1 144.3 143.3 68.45 67.99 66.75 
TE cATNR OSA UTE ME 2 =o aici dleatal « evaioia dhol payee wate oh aE ees 193.6 191.0 195.5 74.06 72,82 Mae TT 
PULSER HUE ERR shu. Wale aiid. ais) 0s So Giele faz nics oH ARIES. 2 ee 178.9 176.5 uly eal 75.29 74.05 70.55 
Nea Gis. (202 WR A See Bere eee a 116.9 116.2 110.2 81.99 81.81 79.11 
Duin LRN of dD Sake «hare ho kdiso ne ce oh GRR wos 112.4 111.9 109.6 75.03 75.18 72.70 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers fol aig ie wae and 
ries, in Dollars 


Industry == 
July June July July June July 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
$ $ $ 
MAMI ,..5 5. «5 scree 050 ice 0 use isiee «nisinin alsieisisioeie sleraiaisinie 123.3 122.1 127.8 92.54 $4.13 90.08 
Metal minming.........++sseeeeee sees eee e senses eee 139.7 140.3 144.7 94.15 97.11 92.18 
Gold... ce sees neces eee reeecsnemecrsee sre ensicn 74.5 75.4 75.1 74.43 77.35 74.28 
Other metal). .)..5<. tah eles « store ahead atone alptein aie 200.6 200.9 209.6 100.97 104.02 98.17 
Tron... +. seesseee esse ee eeeseeeeesteeeeereceres 284.0 281.9 243.1 112.14 116.85 105.49 
Uranium.. + asta die dite oh Seeg SORROay Leee seme kamwst antes Saerenanee 107.40 115.83 104.31 
WUGIS. . fs aaaleime slenavsiae hee « otehe rts aehiati as aia tates 91.6 86.1 94.2 94.46 94.75 91.24 
Coal. .ccccceceeee ee be cee e sen nnee eer ereeeesesses 49.3 43.9 50.3 72.72 71.92 72.31 
Oil and natural gas.......... 273.8 267.9 266.7 111.32 110.87 105.28 
Non-metal s; ages fs Sehsiete << pate gla eyelet ee oar 141.5 144.3 151.6 81.73 79.92 78.83 
Manufacturing. .........20. 0c cccsceecs ness sevens 110.2 112.2 112.2 78.19 78.23 75.56 
Durable goodsy,.... struts fe vlele etre ei idiele =tateislstn'al= 112.0 116.9 115.0 83.67 83.79 81.56 
Non-durable QOods, « Aree «= <ale erarlel- a siual Wiealelee sie 108.8 108.3 109.8 73.44 73.18 70.23 
Food/and beverages:..5 4, «<> sciaeee ee esas 123.6 119.1 124.1 69.54 69.90 66.94 
Meat products. ........+-sseeseeececeeeseeeeenes 142.5 140.1 146.2 79.58 79.92 76.95 
Wish, },%seccnemiesaeae a s[ele)s seins sinisieciesieasiesies 148.5 144.6 161.2 52.89 47.43 47.93 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 147.5 104.0 135.8 55.69 57.82 54.12 
Grain) mill products. ...s ss sue sao eeeetee 104.7 104.9 106.1 76.17 77.80 73.96 
Bread and other bakery products.........+-++++- 114.1 113.2 112.5 66.55 68.49 66.38 
Distilled and malt liquors...........-.+..+.+++:- 103.3 105.9 108.8 95.73 94.38 91.08 
Tobacco and tobacco products.........----sseesees 78.6 79.5 83.4 81,35 79.45 77.63 
Rubber products. 98.8 102.0 108.2 80.11 79.69 78.13 
Leather products. . 83.1 82.7 89.5 52.26 51.57 49.87 
Boots and shoes 1 aan 91.0 90.2 95.8 50.14 48.82 47.58 
Textile products (except clothing)..............---. 76.5 77.8 78.8 61.85 61.90 59.59 
Cotton yarn and broad ‘woven goods............. 68.3 69.4 72.6 56. 87 57.43 54.20 
Woollen goods.......... isis efile tere ies sae eae o/h 62.9 63.0 60.5 59.34 59.25 57.50 
Synthetic textiles and silk......,.......-....++4- 83.9 84.2 81.9 69.04 68.71 66.50 
Clothing (Gextile and inn). sa semew tee <a eel = 87.5 88.4 90.8 48.43 47.00 46.58 
Men s clothing. b adabe ciate duarchace ed Retene cig Stote ie eee ict 88.5 90.7 92.5 46.60 46.23 45.72 
Women’s clothing 93.6 91.4 92.6 50.34 46.39 48.33 
Knit BOOS! «.. ... as oe er-oebese aiotare tre nen ee aoe ete votes 69.3 70.6 77.4 48.18 47.06 45.44 
Wood products....... eiwaidivislejofois she Sleteaie « aera maa =a 109.0 109.9 94.4 67.27 66.84 62.43 
Saw and‘planing mills............--..2eserseeees 112.3 113.0 87.6 69.00 69.21 62.97 
ParniturOs ity s...csndecalelees beam bose Sees mere 110.9 111.8 114.0 65.54 63.61 62.99 
Other woodproducts,.%. .. +. os tues be selene 89.9 91.5 89.4 61.13 60.52 58.63 
Paper products..... BB pocogon bbe uc enor Se iacdese 128.1 127.1 127.0 92.94 91.86 88.52 
Pulp andi paper mills: 2... cases os< oteisweesmnls 131.0 129.0 129.2 100.18 98.84 94.43 
Other paper products..... alee sj Teapd sr< is sedis ea ee ia 121.4 122.7 121.6 74.44 74.51 72.68 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 123.2 125.3 12171 84.81 85.00 82.57 
Tron/and steel products, «0s. cnsenta as esnmnentta 107.1 108.5 112.6 88.75 88.53 86.89 
Agriculture implements. 2... sveeuse od siege ees 67.3 71.9 83.4 91.46 90.69 89.12 
Fabricated and structural steel...........+....-. 167.8 169.8 171.9 89.03 89.16 86.53 
Hardware and tools...... Me Sup ony SBoeadS ce se aes 97.6 99.4 99.7 79.51 82.16 78.26 
Heating and cooking appliances........... 96.7 97.3 108.8 7657 76.98 74.14 
on ea Waal tc qepontien 90.8 91.9 100.1 84,42 83.56 83.53 
x achinery, industrial 118.0 119.5 119.0 85.55 85.14 84,14 
erroaty ion and steel Fc oases eee 121.4 120.0 123.6 99.91 98.89 98.64 
ae a products + Li 0 bieie tv AMOS 55 Mele meee 110.6 112.7 114.3 89.66 89.75 88.30 
ae ire and wire DUOGUMCHS) <5. s ere eere~ serge tee ¢ 115.8 118.9 118.3 87.82 89.97 86.63 
i eaecke tation equipment... scree atecteees 94.7 111.9 110.9 87.57 89.97 85.38 
ae we eee 236.6 242.2 256.9 91.67 91.84 89.92 
wo or vehicles. |. Rae. . cacao me Depo mpoauooaee 67.5 114.4 104.5 98.04 97.47 94.92 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories 87.4 105.2 95.0 83.96 85.99 82.50 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment 63.3 66.4 aly 80. 80 80.15 78.62 
Shipbuilding and repairing 195.3 132.2 131.1 84.23 80.73 78.02 
Non-ferrous metal products 131.8 132.2 128.4 90.43 90.97 86.01 
Behas aca products ; 147.3 147.3 141.2 84.34 85.83 82.61 
§ Pee repre products 102.7 103.9 111.8 86.26 83. 88 80.19 
nut melting and refining . 157.0 157.0 145.8 98.18 99.67 94.47 
ectrical apparatus and supplies 133.2 135;3 135.8 84.52 84.88 81.38 
Heavy electrical machinery 106.5 107.1 111.0 93.16 92.88 89.59 
Telecommunication equipment 214.6 219.6 210.6 81.92 82.31 78.00 
Non-metalite mineral products 148.7 | 149.6 | 151.8 | 80.63 | 79.76 | 78.87 
y ple eh sae) usb? Acid Dal aihe STEGER ee eee ete 91.7 93.8 107.7 74.69 73.99 72,87 
Peode glass producte.:./sig sev smee eae aes 157.5 158.4 154.2 73.5. 75.5 73.70 
eee of ie Neces and coal. 140.6 140.7 141.6 115.78 117.54 110.34 
Ghemical productes ee eet oe 8 116.69 118.41 111.21 
Lae pharmaceutical preparations....... 116.4 120.5 1488 81 ; eo 80. re 76. 3 
Acids, allcalis and salts,.....-..... ANS 86 164.5 | 160.8 | 148.3 | 101.76 | 101.79 | 96.99 
‘ + eae manufacturing industries............. 129.9 130.2 126.8 69.58 70.44 67.31 
onstruction i ; 6 ; 
BURL CEIOMD::. irate disidicls sieciew wera ete ee 144. 
ae and general engineering...,............+0+ 130.4 138.3 146.4 80.40 a5 8 Bar 
Highways, bridges and streets...........-+2.... 151.5 166.9 158.2 73.69 68.50 68.75 
ee ectric and motor transportation............... 133.3 134.9 131.1 81.47 79.96 78.50 
MICO 3. was. : ‘ , 
vette eee ees 150.2 149.5 147.2 52.10 52.50 49.29 
140.2 138.7 140.1 40.45 40.74 39.03 
115.3 117.6 114.0 46.11 47.07 44.05 
121.9 123.0 123.1 76.31 75.74 73.76 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 

1960 1960 1959 1900 1960 1980 
INGTEORTCHANO Ac eisfswicinis sls sc sencses ages 42.8 43.7 43.6 1.51 1.46 1.41 
INOW ASCO cle dstc ces gol toes cee cece eens 41.5 42.1 41.1 1.54 1.58 1.50 
IN GW STUNGWICK ios csssce cesses ct sclvcecces 42.7 42.5 42.8 1.54 1.53 1.44 
USD OGr eR Riiee ce cissitlaseleeiuaie sic sicteiele ones 41.3 40.6 41.4 1.61 1.62 1,54 
ODERTIG Meets aie nal iiale sec ccee cache sso 40.5 40.5 40.8 1.86 1.87 1.81 
INT ATITE ORDA ate sis eve\ste. sale loss a.cie sclerele wales 40.3 40.5 40.4 1.68 1.69 1.64 
BASIEALCDEWAD seeleesscs occ sieecs cece eels 39.3 39.2 38.9 1.89 1.90 1.84 
All berba (peetecie tas tas olslele cco sleleacleses + 40.4 40.2 39.7 1.89 1.90 1.81 
Britishi@olumbia (#)....00....5 lee. 37.6 37.7 37.6 2.17 2.17 2.10 


(:) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nors:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5-—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industry 


Mining |. 3j2sce0martese 

Metal mining.......... 
Gold: Soha: cae eee 
Other metal 


Coal, «ox 83. ctfelseeese cele weitere aera 


Oil and natural gas 


Non-metall ... 2 ceiciie+/«elelesciatele stestetetannterrters 
Manufacturing..............0.ceceeeeees 
Durable goods ss, secciwiciicsaideeiderclee seit 
Non-durable go0dsi..5 ec secs eenteennae 
Food and beverages.......cseseeeeceeees 
Meat products. |s.).<ic-icleciteisicte trulaanies 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 
Grain mill products...........++ss+eee: 
Bread and other bakery products...... 
Distilled Haworal «if. cetevaswa's «2 aati 
Malt liquors ts ac wis enfie cotelepe taeistaerersrels 
Tobacco and tobacco products.........-. 
Rubber products spins ccshets sq tteeleets eae ete 
Leather products. cee: <b cteecies ete aes 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)........ 
Other leather products..............+.- 
Textile products (except clothing)........ 


Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. . 
Woollen: zooda ic. bciesieesic eho so 
Synthetic textiles and silk............ 


Clothing (textile and fur)...............-. 
Men's clothing... ioe eiae nielvetuere teers 
Women’s’ clothing: occ eccsnswesieinsis'sleine 
Knit: 2000S), .26's cisects assent areca 

* Wood! products: ss sescts cline orem aene 
Saw and planing mills; ce.cmicicidelistemeters 
Furniture: «.. i. <aiesic cee seme teers 
Other wood products. ......c0ccssss ues 


Paper products: asices cence emareeteees 
Pulp and paper mills...............- 


Other paper products. ......02ssmsessne ot mia 


Printing, publishing and allied industries 


*Tron and steel products.........++....+++ 
Agricultural implements..............+ 


Fabricated and structural steel 
Hardware and tools 
Heating and cooking appliances 
Iron castings 
Machinery, industrial 
Primary iron and steel.. 
Sheet metal products... 
Wire and wire products..... 
*Transportation equipment.... 


Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
July ; June ; July | July | June | July | July | June | July 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ 
41.3 | 42.0] 41.6] 2.08 | 2.10 | 2.03 | 86.05 | 88.06 84.41 
41.0 42.5 41.5 | 2.17 2.18 2.12 | 89.12 | 92.55 87.95 
40.8 43.5 42.8 1.68 1.66 1.61 | 68.63 | 72.29 68.99 
41.1 42.1 41.0 2.36 2.38 | 2.31 | 97.01 |100.38 | 94.77 
vical! hae 40.4 40.9 1.96 1.97 1.91 | 80.57 | 79.74 78.21 
cee} 40.8 40.3 40.3 1.74 1.73 1.75 | 71.09 | 69.88 70.66 
41.7 40.5 41.8 2.33 2.36 2.18 | 97.18 | 95.46 91.28 
wea] 42.8 41.8 43.1 1.86 1.87 1.79 | 79.87 | 78.32 77.06 
....| 40.6] 40.4 | 40.8 | 1.77 | 1.79 | 1.71 | 72.03 | 72.19 | 69.90 
Seaal| @4007 40.7 41.2 1.92 1.93 1.86 | 77.99 | 78.48 76.57 
meee 20n5 40.1 40.4 1.64 1.65 1.58 | 66.64 | 66.13 63.69 
seeel 41.9 41.3 41.4 1.54 1.57 1.49 | 64.58 | 64.77 61.71 
nsee? 40.6 41.2 41.2 1.85 1.85 1.79 | 74.99 | 76.12 73.71 
43.0 38.5 40.5 1.18 1.33 1.18 | 50.97 } 51.19 47.77 
cose) Adee 43.5 42.2 1.72 1.72 1.66 | 73.27 | 74.67 70.12 
we3.| 42.2 42.9 42.7 1.48 1.48 1.41 | 62.60 | 63.34 60.28 
wee-| 40.5 40.6 39.4 2.02 2.01 1.87 | 81.76 | 81.53 73.63 
ae.) 41.8 40.0 42.3 2.22 2.24 2.14 | 91.10 | 89.44 90.37 
oasis (oO 40.7 40.8 1.84 1.82 1.76 | 76.41 | 74.09 71.90 
sw} 4020 40.4 40.6 1.85 1.82 1.80 | 74.22 | 73.42 72.95 
ease) 39.4 38.2 39.4 1.20 1.22 1.16 | 47.39 | 46.40 45.91 
eee] 39.3 37.5 39.2 1.16 alli’ 1.12 | 45.74 | 44.00 43.84 
sees} 09,4 39.7 39.9 1.30 1.31 1.27 | 51.32 | 52.04 | 50.60 
Tic lek 41.3 41.2 1.34 1.34 1.29 | 55.20 | 55.30 53.12 
38.7 39.2 38.7 1.34 1.34 1.27 | 52.01 | 52.71 49.04 
43.6 43.2 43.7 1.25 1.26 1.21 | 54.51 | 54.23 52.84 
42.7 42.5 42.7 1.44 1.43 1.38 | 61.50 | 60.96 59.01 
cnataltls Me 36.4 | 37.3 1.15 1.14 1.11 | 48.01 | 41.34 41.34 
sfaste | “S028 36.4 | 36.9 1.15 1.14 1.13 | 42.14 | 41.65 41.60 
vowel BOee 33.4 35.6 1.22 1.19 1.18 | 44.21 | 39.77 41.86 
sess 4002 38.6 39.7 1.07 1.07 1.02 | 42.85 | 41.23 40.61 
too A0ES 40.6 42.6 1.57 1.57 1.35 | 63.87 | 63.75 | 57.66 
Saal soOno 40.2 42.8 1.67 1.67 1.36 | 66.40 | 67.14 58.27 
wsee] 42,4 40.8 42.2 |. 1.44 1.44 1.38 | 61.17 | 58.95 58.37 
seu}. Ane 42.0 42.4 1.33 1.32 1.26 | 55.89 | 55.68 53.68 
onsat Ahan 41.6 41.6 2.10 2.08 | 2.00 | 87.63 | 86.35 83.15 
42.0 41.9 41.5 | 2.25 2.22 2.14 | 94.54 | 92.98 88.71 
saris! 2 SOSD 40.9 41.6 1.65 1.66 1.60 | 67.56 | 67.66 66.63 
caaell) -oOek 39.2 39.7 2.16 | 2.16 2.08 | 84.52 | 84.71 82.46 
saa Care 40.8 41.4 2.07 2.06 2.01 | 84.32 | 84.01 83.23 
Caneel e410 40.1 41.7 2.07 2.10 2.04 | 84.86 | 84.29 85.33 
40.9 41.1 40.2 2.05 2.04 1.97 | 88.93 | 88.97 79.09 
wees] 40.9 42.1 42.2 1.78 |) 1.79 1.76 | 72.68 | 75.41 74.01 
Boot) meer 5) 40.0 40.5 La 1.78 1.72 | 70.67 | 71.28 69.75 
----| 40.6 40.3 41.7 1.97 1.97 1.92 | 80.04 | 79.37 80.07 
cata atin eee 41.5 42.1 1.92 1.92 1.89 | 80.00 | 79.55 79.73 
40.0 | 39.9 40.7 2.40 2.38 2.34 | 96.12 | 94.89 95.38 
41.5 41.6 42.8 2.06 2.06 1.99 | 85.57 | 85.97 85.20 
40.5 41.2 41.5 2.00 | 2.03 1.96 | 81.15 | 83.84 81.62 
esos, 4000 40.5 40.2 2.01 2.08 1.99 | 80.37 | 82.30 79.89 
wove} 40.6 41.3 41.4] 2.04] 2.00 1.98 | 82.57 | 82.57 81.94 
saree) OneOaty ALCO 40.1 2.25 2.22 2.20 | 83.21 | 91.21 88.23 
Selopslt oO we 40.0 40.1 1.95 2.01 1.89 | 76.37 | 80.20 75. 86 
seme AORO eooen 39.5 1.96 1.96 1.94 | 78.46 | 77.87 76.71 
v-e-f - 41.8 40.0 39.8 1.98 1.97 1.92 | 82.69 | 78.72 76.32 
40.7 40.7 40.5 | 2.10 2.11 1.98 | 85.19 | 85.92 80.31 
42.0 42.1 42.6 1,82 1.82 1.72 | 76.60 | 76.51 73.06 
41.3 40.1 40.2 1.97 1.94 1.85 | 81.28 | 77.58 74.51 
Seen med0us 40.6 40.2 2.31 2.34 2.21 | 93.02 | 94.97 88.84 
én aod 40.6 40.6 1.84 1.84 1.78 | 73.97 | 74.52 72.54 
40.7 40.8 | 40.7 2.07 2.06 2.01 | 84.39 | 84.19 81.85 
sarah MO a 40.5 40.1 1.65 1.64 1.60 | 65.69 | 66.38 64.23 
40.0) 39.7] 41.3] 1.91] 1.88] 1.76 | 76.19 | 74.60 | 72.85 
40.9 41.8 42.1 2.01 2.02 1.98 | 82.22 | 84.15 83.55 
39.7 | 40.5] 40.2] 1.73 | 1.74] 1.68 | 68.71 | 70.35 | 67.59 
42.6 42.1 43.4 1.78 1.78 1.73.) T58L 1 74.78 74.99 
41.9 41.3 42.3 1.65 1.62 1.61 | 69.04 | 67.03 68.24 
39.6 40.5 41.6 1.73 1.75 1.68 | 68.41 | 71.00 69.92 
41.2 41.5 40.9 2.58 2.57 2.43 |104.16 |106.44 | 99.39 
40.8 41.1 40.7 1.99 1.98 1.88 | 81.38 | 81.12 76.56 
39.7 40.9 40.5 1.49 1.50 1.43 | 59.32 | 61.45 58.13 
41.1 40.7 40.6 2.26 2.27 2.17 | 92.80 | 92.27 88.05 
40.9 41.4 41.5 1.48 1.49 1.42 | 60.56 | 61.70 | 58.98 
42.6 | 40.1 | 42.2 | 1.93 | 1.90] 1.83 | 82.12 | 76.13 | 77.18 
41.6 39.2 41.4 2.11 2.11 2.00 | 87.60 | 82.62 82.69 
44.4 41.6 43.7 1.63 1.58 1.55 | 72.62 | 65.87 67.60 
44.0 43.8 44.4 1. 84 1.82 1.76 | 80.77 | 79.78 78.25 
39.0 | 39.5 | 39.6] 1.02 | 1.03 | 0.97 | 39.89 | 40.49 | 38.61 
39.1 39.5 39.9 0.99 1.00 | 0.95 | 38.85 | 39.35 37.79 
39.4 40.3 39.6 1.00 1.00! 0.96 ! 39.32 | 40.36 | 38.19 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


Index. Number of 
Average Weekly 


Average A, ce 

erage Average Wages (1949 = 100) 
Period toca Hourly Weekly ———————____——_ 
Per Week Earnings Wages Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
No. $ $ No. 

Monthly Average 1955...... 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 
Monthly Average 1956 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 
Monthly Average 1957 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
Monthly Average 1958 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 19737 
Monthly Average 1959 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
40.8 ilygi 69.90 167.5 132.5 
41.0 1.70 69.56 166.6 131.1 
September 41.2 1.72 71.18 170.4 133.1 
“UO aa eo ee 41.3 1.74 71.68 171.7 133.9 
November 40.9 1.74 71.08 170.3 133.1 
BRCEMIR SOUR gd iy foi ctovecfa\araidiah ossicles ecviorne:Hevere 38.4* 1.78 68.48* 164.1 128.7 
OD MNSUINAEUPIVERTeYsI<R ciela Sia\se tialelala s sires eeiecoseale os 40.7 Lena 71.89 172.2 135.4 
PEN ia aa coke OEE scien iatdcitle ainaisinat 40.4 1.77 71.49 171.3 135.0 
PEN EMI Scie cre one A bets OO walaiere cetlawlale severate ac 40.5 1.78 71.94 172.4 135.2 
AULT. -o dR GOROE eae ete Seemann: hae 40.5 1.79 72.37 173.4 136.1 
URMMOMMPA cia ateycrstetsie gfe ras bse sid biere ote ialeiarc Aolne 40.1 1.79 71.69 171.8 134.6 
SPREE Taare ces Sie liniclavs eb nideetet eacaeet 40.4 1.79 72.19 173.0 135.6 
UTE (25) ee So Ge a 40.6 Love 72.01 172.5 134.9 
BARB GACOHAS1 Ate ciiae aicens's opie Aoelndice sawke os 40.5 1.76 71.47 171.2 133.3 


Notes: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS, page ii. 


* December 1959 figures adjusted for the holidays are 40.8 hours and $71.52. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TARLE D-1I—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period Oe _— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
October 16,388 13,018 29,406 170, 8838 71,561 242,444 
October 28,794 18, 225 47,019 117,723 63,545 181, 268 
October 40,726 21,827 62,553 97,699 59, 502 157,201 
October 12,792 13, 660 26,452 186, 599 80, 267 266, 866 
October 9,385 11,430 20,815 228,426 107,123 335,549 
October 16, 162 16,792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257,780 
November 1, 1959.. 11,997 13,013 25,010 195, 816 107,407 303, 223 
December 1, 1959.. 15, 201 12, 674 27,875 365,031 187, 855 502, 886 
January 1, 1960.. 9,097 9,779 18,876 522, 206 157,962 680, 168 
February 1, 1960 8,206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180,129 786, 294 
March 1, 1960 8,431 10, 676 19,107 634, 332 182,721 817,053 
April 1, 1960 10, 402 11,830 22,232 652, 107 182, 888 834,990 
May 1, 1960 15,913 14,487 30,400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
June 1. 1960 21,772 17,210 38, 982 389,576 152, 848 542,424 
July 1, 1960 17,227 15,875 33, 102 258,719 131,936 390, 655 
August 1, 1960 14, 673 12,594 27,267 242,582 128,062 370, 644 
September 1, 1960.. 18, 748 14, 427 28,175 236,969 117,044 354,013 
October 1, 1960(2).... 12, 239 13,796 26,035 228, 632 115,358 843,990 


(1)Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT AUGUST 31, 
1960 (1) 


(Sourcs: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total July 29 Anes 
1960 1959 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 878 161 1,039 — 2,394 — 1,500 
Forestry....... Ap Ae OB RARE BRON H-Aee ook Heian Pe 2,884 10 2,894 | + 308 | + 1,312 
Mining, Qu g and Oil Wells.......... 58 459 52 511 + 6 + 3 
\ Metal Mining.............. ; 282 17 299 - 3 + 1 
Fuels........ Mes ‘ 114 19 133 _ 10 + 9 
Non-Metal Mining... J...0c..- a 33 2 35 + 128 + 12 
Sesitbeed Clay and Sand Pits 748 9 1 10 - 3 - 5 
PSECEM MAMIE Sere cree chs eiclolels ele:s'e,0 clpiss geod wie ain iepelers 21 13 34 - 6 - 14 
INERTRUREACUUNE ENED ie Sas doce ccceccedesseacece sects 2,813 25580 5,393 + 740 — 2,139 
opds' and Beverages, ..05d....csccecceicsseoncns 320 730 1,050 + 387 - 33 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products................-. 6 10 16 = 2 4 6 
LUO DEL ETOCUCIG: 2... teceliccsacesclttivaleesecene 12 28 40 + 12 - 17 
MMPAURGIE LOUNGES: ...5..S cto oot deve ee eee 55 151 206 + 25 - 38 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 94 114 208 aa 47 — 177 
Clothing (textile and fur) 138 810 948 + 132 — 854 
Wood Products............. 283 50 333 + 57 - 99 
RAPED MOUMCUS) sc 5. ccc ce eitlate vane tactat dasusose i 191 75 266 + 6 + 21 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 122 87 209 + 30 — 103 
Rromand steel Products vi).2.....5.0cesessessees 420 130 550 + 3 — 415 
Transportation Equipment..................2.00: 388 65 453 _ 91 — 101 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...............0..025 157 42 199 + 67 - 74 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 249 88 337 + 27 — 116 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.................5. 68 20 88 —- 3 — 56 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 14 9 23 - 6 — 22 
COMIC ETOdUGHA.. 4. 50. He ine ene a Bibs von scene 200 95 295 + 43 + 29 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 96 76 172 + 6 _ 90 
QOMBIRECTION Eto. ode Note lesscaceeetscesceces 1,379 81 1,460 — 229 — 1,129 
emer COHtTAGLOTS. ||. fecedes sss pestieecsvacees 914 51 965 — 221 — 748 
Special Trade Contractors...........0+.seeeeeene 465 30 495 8 381 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... §18 196 714 — 130 — 427 
PECANS DUCA GION See nn side atta ies ssc bce ee oss ecieie 357 103 460 — 113 — 302 
138277 oo cA OOSIEOUDOR DORE TORO BEOMGE tic erecta 20 11 31 + 8 = 32 
PIPE OAUIOUCE Ls. 2c. heasoe ss cn vo een eee ee sine 141 82 223 - 25 —- 9 
Public Utility Operation........................04. 54 16 70 - 6 — 42 
Pe Wd OME ielctareis interac sw loisie¥a cie.e's:e oic.s\0 sls s:e:einre asinine 1,838 25394 4,232 + 4541 — 884 
ISO PERM eee ole sc clv cel cacie ve cigs + esls-e.e sieie 687 448 1,135 + 117 — 307 

See EMMI ae ctatcinraista'sigia|e'0/o\0-a'sa)a16 0 5.0 6 eid\e's oj0's s'e\arajs 1,151 1,946 3,097 + 424 — 4577 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 616 611 1,227 21 + 28 
BCRVICO ere etc viens cons pasa vc sess soe cceeecnns 2,071 8,122 10,193 +. 589 — 1,427 
Community or Public Service.................0+- 401 2,033 2,434 — 321 + 275 

Government Service... /...).....-.000cceceseceees 719 302 1,021 - 74 

Recreation Service...........-0.0-eseeeeeeeseeees 96 81 177 — 120 — 34 

ES IPIIME OIVEOG Se iets occ. s.sie vic)cirie.ose.e dlbieivis tise efoye 340 357 697 — 236 — 288 
PERONEAL SELVICO!. cus ocs.c\cs o cc cceicissnese ss otis 515 5,349 5, 864 + 1,340 — 1,380 
GRAND TOTAL. .............ceccceseeees 13,510 14, 223 27,733 — 6596 — 6,210 


(?})Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 1 1960(1) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group pew ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional & Managerial Workers...... 1,672 1,529 3,201 6,210 1,858 8,068 
Clerical Workeraitvc.ss0>destsattsciyea= le 937 2,779 3,716 14, 735 46,357 61,092 
Sales Workergs..te¢.c0s'<.0ge omeeearsics sere 1,160 1,362 2,522 6,071 14,113 20,184 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers... 652 6,115 6, 767 23,917 18,158 42,075 
Seamen. is... ddeswaieeinercts sateisle eine siaraee 9 _ 9 910 z 2 912 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 974 83 2,406 316 2,722 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 6,943 1,319 103, 268 16, 834 120, 102 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
tobaccO) Az oa. Nessas oveabieeeenme 73 13 950 455 1,405 
Textiles, clothing, etc............e:- 115 928 2,311 9,754 12,065 
Lumber and lumber products........ 3,098 1 7,829 121 7,950 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 57 ll 1,006 489 1,495 
Leather and leather products........ 31 113 936 876 1,812 
Stone, clay & glass products,........ 14 _ 424 39 
Metalworking: sisn.2eeetetesmeaen ee 589 9 17,890 1,044 18,934 
Blectrical....25.5 csceac ee Meee oe ee 100 15 2,677 1,062 3,739 
Transportation equipment........... 2 _ 2,522 40 2,562 
Mining .;.5. ise entihacdnememunctackents 181 —_ 1,362 _ 1,362 
Construction? .2. s5:0ceeeen cae 837 _— 21,642 6 21,648 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 461 8 16, 212 146 16,358 
Communications & public utility.... 38 _ 95 6 501 
Trade and service........-.++++- 159 172 3,718 1,600 5,313 
Other skilled and semi-skilled 1,011 30 16,618 933 17,551 
FOremen’, crac sieelenmecteeeecte 02 19 2,229 258 2,487 
Apprenticest. . kes sde.e eae 80 _ 4,452 5 4,457 
Unskilled Workers... %:. «.1.setehud seesuine 1,401 1,240 79,452 19,406 98,858 
Food and tobacco........... : 137 724 1,736 3,278 5,014 
Lumber & lumber products. + 90 5 6,957 356 7,313 
Metalworking............... & 73 20 5, 650 610 6, 260 
Construction............ he 572 _ 29, 208 _ 29,208 
Other unskilled workers............. 529 491 35,901 15, 162 51,063 
GBAND TOTAL.............. 13,748 14,427 226,969 117,044 354,013 


(‘) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2)Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT SEPTEMBER 1, 1960 
(Sourcs:Form U.I.C. 757) 
_——e—=—aw—eqo0@—0—@_QqaaoO9DaOaO>™$—$@RS==xx__ reo 
Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Office () 
Sept. 1, 
1960 
Newfoundland... * Reh Seer tcataerart a 346 
Wormer Brooke. f.c)s..0coe Seikaeaiec «dae 25 
SPCR MELE LIG ET, Sin. cisictate < dessissete! 6 We'eiea's 3 
BON ae de ac cieste alta, Seiottiersie’e 318 
Prince Edward Island................. 342 
MOBATIOUOUOWN. ec cctccctnec ce veciees 134 
PUPMEROTBICO So cats cesdant sevens es 208 
VARY RT OIUAB Ee tel ele cic isis ols cisisiadls s sie eieiees 952 
RMIROPS Gee tle cts decease cisececges 26 
Bridgewater 34 
ROPE ees sic eitedindice' sd s.4sene 481 
LSP)" MITES. <5 SBCs Geer See ee Ee 
BNCRIE ENON Se ietnisiccc viele ones gsic esses s 249 
BEEN ts cd cltte cictasle oias.d-edes 40 
New Glasgow 23 
PO MASIERET Oe ci 2hs.e Aaiaisida tte sivie-> adlagas o eeisisied ale 
BV ROVE se a He Secins oe amieaa sé 26 
LE ete as iosstisnnnnene seb aes 36 
PV IOUU DG: oes wiaiv Av.sicysns sieonaiaass 37 
New Brunswick....................... 796 
athurst...... 68 
Campbellton.. ae 32 
PTCMIUCSTOM: cites ca ra tie dees joe sc es os 121 
BeSdOrichOtas. sass. <5 sss rashes sess 82 
11,00 soc fot) So SURES eae 80 
MISIOUOMMe teecacs oct csaccneatee veces 169 
Newcastle... . . 7 
PONENT OPAT CE An's 0:« dlls s aiajele winrs veld es 185 
EPO GM eet ca scktes Gace tha eb a.e0s 32 
ISTTRELS. Gin dS ROU ODE: Gen ee Een ta 8 
WRPISEISUGD inc cee cies Sa snces came acee's 12 
Quebec.......... Br rtetetreasteayesis wes 0s 0p /% 8,182 
Ebtigtoc cyainie © OSC boc GON: suoeeidon 9 
ESSE EME 6 ae RO eo oe eae 4 
Baie Comeau 83 
PRA UOUS Ys 4155's \0-<k' ici orcins 00,005 00 5.0.0 19 
Buckingham 17 
(ORG Sete) | es a oi 149 
NOUR REEELGE Petals eletets ass Sage alsa diaaia ve 16 
189 
36 
124 
41 
38 
192 
18 
148 
80 
101 
34 
29 
656 
851 
40 
28 
5 
36 
M: 17 
SE COMMIT me a taste sis desires cise esvaes 9 
eet copiamg gy Fee Eee, SOS Ee ¥ 
COINATTESETE Vorcareic 2 ai claiw dhv)s ateias sieisie's cso 
DNR MEME ee ss cle, fcls gia 4 sia ieciss abies 2,619 
INGwWeltre DINONG 05.042. 0 cei aeseecses 7 
POU AUTOM ict. cicissi}<is.qisyy les siahs 00 4 
IDC Me rigiecie. niece's arnicids sip se ie 491 
NC EESS ci oemtecieeer os ante eeAniec cis 8's 110 
Riviére du Loup 300 
Roberval....... 127 
RUUD vaste ccc ee 51 
Ste. Agathe............. hits 85 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 80 
ROME IOUCHE ee vale is atos.g crave as svaleis sie 33 
SPE UACIEL Ger vo'e 5 a als. givin olasoreic me ove 38 
BRIGADE eer his ores (outers ic ose ois oe elensiere 41 
St. a eeiee MAE evade atte See vlcwalele hs. 
Sept-Iles.......... dao Gdep teem ChOnae 
Shawinigan...... SOLE CELAD ene E EY aeeG 105 
Mer OTOO Oss. ics vleleces de cesccceeecs 237 
PRT PMO osc) ciaici chin diel, sicieisiele a4ie 62 
SDH GHEOTG MAYES. 05.010 ais aoe. ceiceien ee 29 
MIPOISSRAVICLOS s,s 3.2 s eevee scccses 130 


Registrations 


Previous Previous (4) 
Month Year 

July 28, Sept. 3, Sept.1, 

1960 1959 1960 
317 381 5,974 
15 24 1,553 
4 4 548 
298 353 3,873 
202 228 1,138 
209 147 657 
43 81 481 
806 888 12,842 
51 23 557 
21 38 695 
450 584 3,813 
GE ORANEDL ED AB sreeraers 256 
142 104 985 
7 5 286 
33 21 1,458 
Di Wass the dene 346 
48 28 3,051 
21 25 721 
31 60 674 
969 750 10,927 
276 30 799 
9 37 1,267 
15 11 523 
87 139 1, 182 
106 26 332 
168 225 2,425 
2 7 799 
224 226 2,194 
56 18 647 
14 12 312 
12 19 447 
6,914 9,263 105,226 
32 32 1,321 
if 6 278 
138 — 304 
12 36 639 
82 27 391 
135 78 561 
12 21 175 
372 146 1,266 
54 _— 265 
12 - 46 724 
20 37 1,618 
18 663 328 
312 253 186 
8 24 200 
24 25 1,429 
29 58 1,936 
120 177 2,458 
35 25 1,543 
7 11 362 
12 9 331 
779 295 441 
38 115 1,978 
22 18 701 
4 10 359 
Af 183 327 
18 43 306 
1 1 302 
25 10 440 
5 14 762 
2,648 4,203 47, 807 
2 16 265 
2 5 347 
457 619 7,788 
116 290 1, 066 
12 101 1, 156 
131 137 747 
72 105 1,579 
29 45 366 
56 70 585 
39 29 1,362 
55 67 1,491 
24 104 1,751 
58 79 901 
242 202 1,011 
59 147 2,005 
179 212 2,987 
33 29 1,310 
32 53 862 
75 245 2,849 


Previous 


1,421 


Previous 


EPTEMBER 1, 1960 
ND REGISTRATIONS ATS 

-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES A 

iin ae, (Source:Form U.I.C. 757) 


istrations 
Unfilled Vacancies(?) pea aa 
A 1 jous rev1ous 
(1) Previous | Previous (1) ee ea pa 
ffi Y 0! 
cat ae ate Sept.1, July 28, pt. 3, 
Sept. 1, fights , 59 960 19 1959 
; ; 478 989 
webec— (Cont'd) 27 18 = Lae 1388 1,243 
8 1,447 1,3 
Val d’ Or, . aceite via vices atelaiietare lets Sate 3 92 19 br 1'800 835 
Valleyfield.........-.02cececerersros 34 25 16 1a ” 303 612 
Victoria ville Jajah Graces atorocraaonten ioe tater 248 178 87 eat Haha 
ille BtalGeorges.. saces eset cetectaets : 
ae ot . giilia  e 9,204 9,275 1,868 | teres aa 102 
Ontario... .. 2.2.66. eee eee eeeeeees 7 10 6 971 1.044 819 
Arnprior eweiaiele ie /e/y\e'0/0,0(010, e[ejeleie sie'u;a)simishn 16 17 97 ' i 1319 963 
BArvie. «2s. sep ntease peer erties a4 37 89 26 ae aa 
Belleville sce ssispgeo'+'s «eo siezaieinfas selene 50 28 54 eu a 1,192 
Bra cebridgabeee icinectels steer eee ema - 20 14 att Pe 1547 
Brampton coerce + deesicins sicccsicle nis 87 41 119 2,88 ote 307 
Brantford... scsjc vielsjee's + olclnininiale =\eis\es (= 19 30 64 516 ey An 
Brockville te... sees eamutielestes' ssa = 7 9 116 cee oA 
Carleton, PIAGS. .|.2%5 spsictans>saite siete 46 93 347 1,219 oe eit 
Chatham ges tics sale) b cnasieete.s cl-sisicers fa 213 18 678 ze oa 
Cobourg). .tice cps isis seeaeteetes Giga e aes 19 ll 6 8 ne 1,301 
Collingwood) to .,saces Wetec a s\<ie1s dels 104 84 122 2,22 393 348 
Cornwall coy acces citerouterciis <.o.0iaets Ee 27 106 308 ee Ss 
Billiot Lake yale sii sites tmmeterio cis sto 13 38 43 309 oe a0 
Port: Erie siete ssc, <eieteabiouearieriaes 97 24 43 183 1.185 1,021 
Hort, Frances vic ccs act siteenilenicelsia 101 89 90 1,088 1, 1 i 
Port, Williams ays oss eleretayecet- le sietaas ye 114 134 ‘3 061 ath fy 
Gra... -J5j5 stouery aca ane e'sfoleratateie eieielsieteicheas 7 es 
GananodiOne, «ovis esha cee eee “4 10 38 267 : a 1 tne 
Goderich agess ceisiieh cotatea nine ote i 31 53 1,552 une er 
Guelph... .. cuts spinsiad sleettesiiericice ae 868 637 1,087 11,824 ps "995, 
Hamilton 9 11 13 2 826 409 
Hawkesbury 62 105 18 653 on 216 
Kapuskasing 27 9 23 266 1.590 1.316 
Kenora...... 120 102 165 1,753 ; oe ead 
Kingston 56 51 74 758 "0 1.299 
Kirkland Lake 135 112 216 2,270 see , 
Kitchen Gt 5 cesjcists: sje teieieune oisiocisieiele 73 55 133 414 AY re 
Leamington '.0;ccce..cee none nun neee : 8 7 650 630 a6 
Din sa yy rare sco:esoistecs.» lee ggedenarser's ars a 15 26 218 ee pace 
WIStOWEl aimerate.ess: oars okuantyern wees eee oe 437 757 3,887 ate aes 
Pond ow). <:fteyetisie/s ele statgnter tents ne eave oe 247 267 3,125 By 5 ne 
Long Branch oo 23 14 23 493 me ot 
Midland... ; 9 5 323 ae oN 
Napanee.. 43 47 101 1,091 ee 947 
Newmarket 52 32 161 1,302 us 808 
Niagara Fal! 40 24 27 1,316 a, oe 
North Bay... 129 128 143 1,065 16 468 
Oakville. ... 20 32 85 606 a 8, 499 
Orillia.... 104 113 128 10, 281 8,6 a’ bos 
Oshawa 2 759 1,070 4,310 4,390 sat 
Ottawa = 50 ! 6 934 968 148 
Owen Sound 1 44 Tob 127 nb 934 
Parry Sound 111 81 109 1,010 94 S01 
Pembroke.. 26 34 36 177 288 1.796 
Perth... ....0% 66 56 90 2,506 2,824 ’ 
Peterborough. 3 5 16 196 8 1.497 
Picton... asap 184 214 263 1,535 1,715 405 
Port Arthur. : 16 20 7 515 43 394 
Port Colborne 33 31 25 445 568 194 
Prescott...... 16 17 94 260 283 5 663 
Renfrew.... 390 128 285 5, 024 5,451 10 
St. Catharines 134 238 156 519 731 1.931 
St. Thomas 125 106 127 1,618 1,756 960 
Sarnia... atone: 128 160 354 1,795 2,079 318 
Sault Ste. Marie 293 879 320 390 926 i 
Simcoe....... a1 24 13 121 113 219 
Sioux Lookout 10 13 9 275 252 496 
Smiths Falls. a 50 40 39 485 670 350 
Stratford..... on 29 19 9 444 373 1,798 
seis esl 
udDury.... 576 
Tillsonburg. a ey: 79 1,473 1,453 soe 
Timmins... Stiwe 04 3. 259 38, 435 37,227 ; 
EOTORUON. catveet cs tinesbe see eae 2,287 1, fe "127 538 609 333 
AL PONtOH hs auaeecaee eee ee eee . 58 62 567 570 =. 
Walkerton irs as vss chsacdrcanes r] 18 10 291 385 ue 
Wallaceburts... 0. bo ao mere ine 103 30 1,426 1,444 “ 
Wolland) 05. 000; t cae “ 210 217 3,939 2:975 anes 
Weston: adie amee code sere eee 23: O41 8'361 9855 9. 
Windsor, pty cs, ee 218 es 149 810 1094 434 
Woodstock Zone... stun teee ae ae wale 
Mosiire ete 2,626 2,526 4,049 10,785 aia 619 
Manitoba.................. 187 28 77 
Brandon ).«{d soc fae Men ae 283 14 19 399 382 282 
Dauphin... 4% Maan geen ee 43 ri BA 130 140 137 
Flin Flon...... de olelslsiefere areftin shaiais wiel 05/0 21 a 38 397 308 339 
Portage la Prairie...............006 Ss 130 164 112 143 ‘ ae 
PWinnipas. Aa. kee I 2,136 | 2,08 | 3,440 | 9,080 | 9,520 | 6, 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT SEPTEMBER 1, 1960 
(Source:Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office (4) Previous Previous (2) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Sept. 1, July 28, Sept. 3, Sept.1, July 28, Sept. 3, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Saskatchewan......................085 1,028 939 1,359 6, 440 7,191 5,198 
HU SUO WAU riretis sie inis laces asle ticle cit eis ee 46 35 56 137 161 205 
HAOVORMINStOE cy cons. soe cee ee 31 40 45 152 157 110 
UID REL W ete orcs ciclalels'sle' fiefs s'brare vais ses 94 99 193 584 693 494 
North BBAGHIOLOP chy vice e ste ne poe 2 54 28 38 481 383 281 
Prince PAU GIG Sari Wi ate'ciclo sistvists ane oS 95 114 67 700 847 626 
WJIGg a 8 oe 258 222 314 1,776 1,863 1,351 
Saskatoon A: OOD OD OE EORODS ROBE 269 222 369 1, 653 1,940 1,333 
I WAPEMOUITOND: Soctr ca scicce cece ce aes 59 55 102 180 187 186 
WVGMAMT Home ces er inle cides calcsie cases 34 52 42 108 153 85 
BYAOTEHOIDN AG oh o)lcieterclornicis\aletsleleiele sesiea s 88 72 133 669 807 527 
Alberta........ Te RM Hels) cisleelevwiele eis anaes 2,644 3, 062 3,089 15,789 16,938 11,592 
47 32 7 168 219 142 
744 888 1,011 5, 631 5,758 3,880 
20 51 35 202 6 
1,278 1,621 1,475 7,227 7,745 5, 533 
ne. 36 258 3 
NGM ROD TATA os co cinco niciclojave sie os 65 34 — 447 543 _ 
MEMDMOUZOs. Sao. doce cccevecccessees 210 159 193 829 830 567 
IMS AIGING TAS GS. 2 55 aleiasisinrslevs sia ia\viaie'ore 124 134 183 519 640 536 
ERD COME art ctniain, le saiaie)s aj0ib/0v0.s/0)019-« « 120 90 109 508 635 403 
British Columbia 2,055 25207 25366 44,463 45,241 34,650 
RGEC Solas «ois c'x os 'a,c%fatenavate s oie « 34 27 32 974 1,035 
GU oIMGONA Vas ieee sissies ocscce 26 43 ff 912 1,154 590 
RE PAM DTOUIG Mae <ecisle a iaiwain veh eine 37 65 30 567 413 330 
Dawson Creek 16 15 29 439 489 557 
PEIOSREL Ss cisia.e ino aera woke aia -ale biels wae wnras 47 30 20 797 1,320 676 
PRB TIAN OPIS seeercetc char ssone oroyseisialorsizys sre oiess 9 i 17 594 438 
PCOLSM Sine ctceioe v's Gace ss caseceees 35 65 16 565 544 444 
LAAN eet tas 6c 6 ar4:0)e, 56,0010. 46 say biele 44 38 50 230 233 118 
RISC INCCY | Rio) c,croiere)sasre oloveiais\ 0-0. ease 28 161 19 770 914 556 
ENAMAATINO TN, c/s /stoisialelels isd sieeve soe es 22 27 29 901 1,373 741 
133 166 37 416 516 369 
175 196 223 6, 566 6,489 5, 160 
32 l7 AT 611 2 
22 18 18 631 723 711 
59 74 85 1,393 1,336 1,011 
21 14 15 544 633 
"/ 26 14 192 138 128 
20 19 41 595 648 349 
72 60 La tbl 344 289 522 
974 892 1,205 21,592 20,945 16,485 
26 40 54 660 612 460 
146 142 214 3,367 3,944 3,108 
70 65 113 303 282 194 
28,175 27,267 35,207 354,013 370,644 268,491 
18,748 14, 673 16,741 236,969 242,582 172,417 
14,427 12,594 18,466 117,044 128,062 96,074 


1Preliminary subject to revision. 
2Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1955-1960 


Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region | Region | Region | Region | Region 


642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 | 142,116 
748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 | 136,400 
586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 | 107,918 
548,663 | 291,466 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 | 116,474 


1959 ; 661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 239,431 | 336,527 | 211,951 | 127,812. 
1959 (8 months)..,.........-. 659,332 | 441,826 | 217,506 41,662 | 155,609 | 223,723 | 144,299 94,039 
1960 § i30(0)01 4 4¥~) SNe DOO OR ORE G 624,329 | 413,415 | 210,914 52,002 | 158,599 | 196,908 | 130,909 85,911 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
AUGUST 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8. 


Estimated 
Average Amount of 
: Number of Weeks Benefit 
Province Beneficiaries Paid Paid 
Per Week $ 
(in thousands) 

Newfoundland sive os:e sete ctelerarclers alain atatetr aisyalelelersatels rier teeters Sestak a 3.9 17,942 389,355 
Prince Edward Island... sods cess s0sehese re eaten eeeee accented 0.6 923 56, 058 
Nove Scotia iv bot eee rr 8.5 38/997 * 8497959 
New Brunswitkiessciis ow oles Malte cle ord cle ak aitetetara cterenieeters Meteors ckereteteate 6.7 30,757 645, 439 
Que bee. «. «'s..0-ctlled's\acre wie nis-y cite ole gl eteie oie teliebaiets shal cinieh ey ananm 9 aes or gating ane 63.8 293, 689 6,298, 103 
Ontario, ..0<.4 cccebie voir so:n'vte arahlelots olelwiy ds Wiis ais slate etait ia ete Sielerieae 81.9 376, 820 8,451, 803 
Manitoba... scl vere seas ais wie ayeleteie oteiete o\ste late big a telals fhetae clei cies (e/atae eae 6.2 28,473 585,790 
Saskatchewall si ivies.ceo= oslo comienle colee gle eaaialela eters Cneintesotane aie ele aletetet oem 3.9 18,112 372,872 
Alberta... 0+ onivte alll oo voted QMerraiate:s aatdieteteleta dice tether eaeniinnas folate 10.0 45,925 925,580 
British: Colum bias. oe ac-tcielecie lead elatticieleleta/o eine el aerate eee 25.4 116,731 2,782,801 
Total, Canada, August 1960s. « «,<c:ccisitalcleleie nis slereletelert 210.9 970,369 21,356, 560 
Total, Canada, Gully 1960. 2. cbc. = Seis clea al~ cateteee 225.9 903,575 19,702,607 
Total, Canada, August 195985. 1.4. scmel cite erie ieee reals 154.7 649,861 13,123,154 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS*CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND 
PERCENTAGE POSTAL, AUGUST 31, 1960 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Sovurcr: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number of weeks on claim 
F Tota 
Province and Sex 5 
claimants} 2 or : 
Tess 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 
Catiadacciesisataesatenest 280,195 | 85,371 |} 33,456 | 45,831 | 29,727 | 21,849 
Male... nenesena cies 186,456 | 63,847 | 24,192 | 30,601 | 17,760 | 12,886 
Female. sewettes:s cise'ere 93,739 | 21,524 9,264 | 15,280 | 11,967 8,963 
Newfoundland............ 5,075 | 1,038 603 845 533 418 
Alon Fo aseoriee 3,935 837 506 682 364 319 
Wemiale:',t4, ccm. <2 1,140 201 97 163 169 99 
Prince Edward Island 777 141 63 146 144 86 
CA RAR es Ae 503 91 41 102 92 61 
Remale: ta. agents 274 50 22 43 52 25 
Nova Scotia............. 11,A47 | | 3,730 1 1,187 |)" £821 | edad 835 
Males... vere inca .4 9,021 | 38,119 970 | 1,391 777 599 
Foemalen ccc cehiaicn as 2,626 612 217 436 347 236 
New Brunswick.......... 9,298 | 2,698 | 1,090) 1,585 894 784 | 
(Male ory Siete 6,844 | 2,218 855 | 1,185 574 525 
Female 2,454 485 235 450 320 259 
83,278 | 24,865 | 9,543 | 18,473 | 9,116 | 6,827 
54,367 | 18,377 6, 582 8,707 5,316 3,997 
29,011 | 6,488 | 2,961 | 4,766 | 3,800] 2,830 
112,079 | 35,022 | 14,325 | 18,503 | 11,912 | 8,196 
73,897 | 26,052 | 10,599 |} 12,488 | 7,078] 4,556 
38,182 | 8,970] 38,726} 6,065 | 4,834] 3,640 
7,586 | 2,102 729 | 1,106 803 732 
4,170 | 1,335 385 576 402 398 
3,416 767 344 530 401 334 
4,483 922 482 754 550 427 
27812 §22 230 377 249 231 
vial 400 252 ou 301 196 
12,214 | 3,948] 1,353] 1,851] 1,289 975 
7,801 2,816 901 1,143 768 517 
4,413 | 1,127 452 708 521 458 
33,658 | 10,909 | 4,081 | 5,748] 3,362] 2,569 
23,606 | 8,485 | 3,123 | 4,050] 2,140] 1,683 
10,052 | 2,424 958.| 1,698} 1,222 886 


*Changes in the wording of this heading do not involve any change in concept. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


AUGUST 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 


End of Month 


Province 
Total 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed 
oft 
Newfoundland......... Sro(ete)sforsieratars’e 1, 732 1,124 608 1,794 
Prince Edward Island............. 256 146 110 270 
INGVARRCOUIB Es cctacuis ss oe cisticasenia. 9,876 2,969 6,907 9,646 
New Brunswick................... 4,259 2,660 1,599 4,430 
(UU AS Oa aos eae eee 39,669 22,582 17,087 39, 829 
(ORES WS 6 CHOU DOR OGRE EEED GaSe ee 62,179 33,596 28, 583 62, 826 
Ir MT leeks sjop ee « sic sls erase esse « 3,410 2,098 1,312 3,194 
SSASICUGHIO WAN. Scaife vie sisclsefele cea 1,918 1,175 743 1,842 
LISS aod con OOS RORG Hee eee 6,449 3,668 2,981 6,010 
British Columbia................. 19,626 10, 587 9,039 19,382 
Total, Canada, August 1960.... 149,574 80,605 68,969 149, 223 
Total, Canada July 1960........ 140, 435 76,506 63, 929 137, 448 
Total, Canada, August 1959... 102, 439 61,628 40,811 106,779 


Entitled Not 


+ Entitled 
e to 
Benefit Beneskt 
1,272 522 
190 80 
8,423 1, 223 
3,487 9423 
30,397 9, 432 
51,543 11, 283 
2,278 921 
1,284 558 
4,675 1,335 
15,038 4,344 


118, 582 30,641 


109, 476 27,972 
80, 898 25, 881 


Pending 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 33,375. 


tin addition, 31,815 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,794 were special requests not granted and 1,256 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 7,673 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE ;UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


End of: 


Total 


4,038, 200 
4/048, 000 
3,988,000 
4/292, 000 
4'307, 000 
4° 308; 000 
4; 296,000 


4,295,000 


3,990,000 


Employed Claimants 
3,744,100 294,100 
3,751,600 296, 400 
3,623,700 364,300 
3,507, 100 714,900 
3,484,000 823,000 
3,493, 800 814, 200 
3,513,500 782,500 
3,609,300 685,700 
3,713,500 417,500 
3,781,400 250, 600 
3,817,400 201,600 
3,780,000 210,000 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1I—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ther 


Ce) 
19a Total Food | Shelter | Clothing | Household | Commodi: 


Services 


‘ 


Beptember. ..c, sacans eee noiees 128.4 123.3 144.2 110.5 123.3 137.6 
October... occ eee 129.4 125.8 144.3 111.2 123.5 137.8 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER 1960 


(1949 =100) 

Total Other 

ee) ane |) ecu. | Food” | ‘Shaterthoroennel) Eomiealeteeras 
Sept. Aug. Sept. £0 otter a Sota Oper : abe 

ration and 

1959 1960 1960 Services 

@)8t. John’s, Nild.os.cneneaeee 114.9 116.1 114.8 108.5 115.2 109.5 111.7 129.0 | 
Halifax sven 6,3 '¢ «eof mine rae 126.3 126.7 127.1 116.5 134.9 1201 129.6 139.9 
Saint Jobui. jecechiacs cece eens 128.3 129.0 129.2 122.4 139.3 119.7 124.2 142.8 
Montitéal saciasensidese eae 127.8 127.5 127.7 125.6 145.9 105.1 118.8 138.4 
Ottawa.wcncscssaeee ee eee 127.6 128.3 129.0 123.0 148.8 115.2 122.2 187.4 
Toronto Siviaitl vin (e oa Als Riclerei teeter 129.4 130.3 130.7 122.8 153.2 113.2 123.4 139.9 
Winnipeg...... Was efelvleteteistefetaterers 123.9 125.8 126.2 122.1 134.6 116.3 120.3 135.6 
Saskatoon-Regina.............. 124.2 124.8 125.6 124.1 124.9 124.0 125.5 129.1 
Edmonton-Calgary............ 124.0 124.3 125.1 120.0 125.5 120.3 12% 133.0 
Vancouver:: a7 = oe 128.3 128.3 129.2 124.7 1387.9 115.5 132.5 136.4 

nN ae | 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in pri ime i i 
inl ie e CL g g prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


(1)St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 763, July issue. 


TABLE G-i—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-1960 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and == 
Betty oe Y Eockdsta Duration in Man Days 
ORME Or x OXY eginning Strikes and Workers 
ee Lockouts Tnvolved Man-Days ge ae 
Working ‘Time 
BOD Dae Sitists elels sone vclelddin ya atnetle. 149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 
LODO MORRIS siclcliclcsts s cjssecwiceccccoenes 221 229 88, 680 1,246, 000 0.11 
WOO SMI Ietale 2 cce wictoinve onic sie aiave cuteecie ensie 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
MOD ROpeR eat atcler cicis.s sce slalsie vce alelmecee 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
LGR OMe fei01s aiclei« aeisrsisiorviejet as e:s1s.eis aie 202 217 99, 872 2,386,680 0.19 
*1959: faeesber WR te. se cick iis te See atts i; - eer te bee 
RELOHSOUIE Ces nates oscksjaresereicseve "ae 0. 0's 00's ; , A 
BTOTNOGE ese Wiis acisiee secede visa ee te 8 18 4,392 59,740 0.06 
PDECEMDED Heiss eb auilaticcec bec ses 13 22 3, 836 56,050 0.05 
EOC MM AMLATAY Se cccicieys nfo ose « <is\eisie.eie'e ove sie:ase ove 13 20 3,531 58,440 0.06 
GRRUAL Waser ss «ee lobe geteeeee. 14 25 3,994 50, 320 0.05 
DN taets EEE fel clay Pore slvigseisisidiseiaigic,e:ae'e was 19 27 3,237 26, 820 0.08 
POLI \ci ste ioleiais:e ols sie: cvsidee-e ve 0 0° 15 29 2,476 26, 870 0.03 
Re uN Ts alsin oft acclebieis oq ashes aiele.e 21 38 7,152 74,900 0.07 
RGIS erie etfs oicjai2pcsesoseyeisieve d:ays.0's a/eye 24 43 7,309 53,260 0.05 
MURS MMII ete ieie(a\ ets oi sluisie's lc.c'edlerme's vie’ 22 37 5,067 37,770 0.04 
RAMUS er ais siete 6c <cis vis nici daisies vie wives 30 42 . 10,958 129,180 0.12 
RSG etaT DOIN Bi /a1s -RemcalbiNe es ole eile» 27 52 11,877 114,610 0.11 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
SEPTEMBER 1960, BY INDUSTRY 


TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
SEPTEMBER 1960, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 

Strikes Workers Man- Tumadiction eras Workers Man- 

Industry ite ae Involved| Days Tanebants Involved] Days 
Newfoundland, is ds ticles sieves] starnesaitinoietal| atest trae 
Prince Edward Island..).|/). si. 0<llcme one cura (eer ee 
Nova Scotia............ 6 1,494 2,710 
New Brunswickaunqnniliic cscs fel Mae wre «oats eet teens 
Qnebedsiitesccewrececteut 7 1,863 34, 660 
OntariO sececw cise sive ss 26 2,922 33,790 
Manitoba sci... se cctersls 3 826 17,340 
Saskatchewan........ 1 48 1,010 
TAT DOrtas cava escteeieoinics 3 574 19,170 
—_ |—_-————_ British Columbia....... 1 90 1,890 
All industries....... 52 11,877 114,610 Federal), .22.3.2..3,002%6 5 4,060 13,040 
All jurisdictions. .... 52 11,877 114,610 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
SEPTEMBER 1960 


Industry 


Employer 


Location 


ey Collieries, 
fines, N.S 


Old Sydney Collieries, 
Florence, N.S. 


Acadia Coal, 
Thorburn, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
onand Steel Products— 
Canadian Timken, 

St. Thomas, Ont. 


inion Bridge, 
; Dennis, Toronto, Ont. 


ion Bridge, 
ine, Longue Pointe, Que. 


ion Bridge, 
ary, Alta. 


Manitoba Bridge and 
Engineering, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Dominion Bridge, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Dominion Bridge, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


N. Slater, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment— 
Lucas-Rotax, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries— 


Sperry Gyroscope Co. of Canada, 


St. Laurent, Que. 


ConstRuUCcTION— 

Electrical Contractors’ 
Association, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Toronto Chapter of the Warm 


Air Association, 
Toronto, Ont. 


‘TRANSPORTATION ETC.— 
Transportation 

C.P. Merchandise Services, 
Vancouver, other points, B.C. 


Smith Transport, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Shipping Federation of Canada, 


Montreal, Que. 


N. M. Paterson & Sons, 
St. Lawrence and Great Lakes 
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Union 


Mine Workers Loc. 4535 
(Ind.) 


Mine Workers Loc. 4544 
(Ind.) 


Mine Workers J.oc. 8672 
(Ind.) 


Steelworkers Loc. 4906 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 3390 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 2843 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 5044 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 5442 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 4087 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 4095 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 3345 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 3505 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists Loc. 1674 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.U.E. Loe. 514 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


L.B.E.W. Loc. 586 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Unorganized 


Railway Clerks, various 
locals (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Teamsters Loc. 938 (Ind.) 


I.L.A. Loes. 375; 1552; 
1657;1845(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


(Preliminary) 
Duration in 
Workers Man-Days 

volved | Sept- | Accu- 
ember |mulated 

520 520 520 

510 510 510 

350 700 700 

312 | 6,340 | 10,690 
455 9,470 | 15,290 
1,338 | 28,100 | 45,720 
302 | 6,340] 9,060 

385 8,080 | 10,760 

238 5,000 6, 290 

203 | 4,260 | 5,350 

115 2,420 2,980 

310 310 310 

169 | 3,550 | 5,830 

344 4,130 4,130 

185 | 3,890 | 11,010 

275 | 3,030} 5,090 

195 1,300 | 3,790 
400 400 400 
2,900 | 10,250 | 10,250 
550 550 550 


Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 


Starting 
Date 


Termi- 
nation 
Date 


seen eee 
ete eens 
see eee 


eee wees 


ste eeeee 


ry 


eee eens 


mM 
® 
as 
woo 


serene 


Major Issues 
Result 


Datal rates for first’ day 
worked~Company agreed 
to pay datal rates for first 

day worked. ’ 


Safety conditions~ Return 
of workers when assured 
that existing conditions 
were safe. 

Alleged short staff on 
work assignment~ Return 
of workers. 


Wages, working conditions, 
fringe benefits~ : 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Wages, fringe bencfits~ 
Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Misunderstanding in the 
interpretation of work con: 
tent~ Return of workers. 


Wages, improved health 
plan~ 


Wages~ 
Wages~ 


Wages, hours~Return 0 
workers following signing 
of agreements with a num- 

of firms. 


Union representation~ Re 
turn of some workers, re: 
placement of others. 


Work assignment~ Returt 
of workers when compan} 


Conduct of foreman~Re 
turn of workers w. 
mutual agreement reache! 


Wages, hours~ 


TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


SEPTEMBER 1960 


(Preliminary) 
Industry Duratis arin 
ae E an-Days 
Employer Union Vous 
Location volved | Sept- | Accu- 


ember |mulated 


Starting 
Date 
Termi- 
nation 
Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


TRADE— 
Hight ready-mix concrete firms, |Teamsters Loc. 230 (Ind.) 600 600 600 
Toronto, Ont. 


SERvIcE— 
Leduc School Division, Alberta Teachers’ Associ- 157 | 1,410 | 1,410 
Leduc, Alta. ation Loc. 63 (Ind.) 


Sep. 
Sep. 


be RO) 


Sep. 1 
Sep. 15 


Crossing of picket line~ 
Return of workers with 
gareement to regard the 
picket line in question as 
illegal. 


Cumulative sick leave~ 
Accumulation of sick leave, 
maximum 180 days at full 
pay; basis 4 of unused 
annual sick leave added 
each year from Sep. 1959. 
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OCCUPATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 
in the 
“CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS” SERIES 


This Series is prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour to help young people choose a career, and as an aid to those 
engaged in vocational guidance work. Each booklet covers an occupation or 
occupational field, outlining the kind of work done, the preparation and training 
needed, how to enter the occupation, career opportunities and employment outlook. 


MONOGRAPHS 


TITLE Catalogue No. 
1:Carpetter, 1957)....2..evepssveosses douse esvs sa fevensteaetsssaeey= amine L43-0157 
*2 Bricklayers and Stone-Masons, 1954..............:cccceeeeeees L43-0254 © 
3. Plasterer, 1954 W.ciee etter cess cee oot aeons L43-0354 
A Painter, 1957.2 bo. ccsonctensasesenad aeseatenaen tas teaenctes=aeeee ee eeeenene L43-0457 
*5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter, 1957.................. L43-0557 
6 Sheet-Metal Worker, 1954) 3,.csce-cescaueosr-estetes- sass L43-0654 
7 Electrician, (19547 4.2 ne c-< es  aee  ee eeee e 143-0754 
8 Machinist and Machine Operators (Metal),1958............ L43-0858 

*9 Printing Trades) 1957 ein senza ctr goers ee ace L43-0957 
*10 Motor Vehicle Mechanic, 1960 -.....cccc-ccccseeeseeeteeeeretene ee L43-1057 
11. Optometrists 1958 pecker tee se ecto ee poeta eee ener L43-1158 
*12° Social “Worker, 1957 22.o.vidccccn-ce resent ee L43-1257 
13 Lawyer, 1958:dcs-e0Saes Bo ee ee 143-1358 
*14 Mining Occupations) 195722). Sie aap eee ss L43-1457 
15. Foundry Workers, 1957.2 -5.-22..2e ee L43-1557 ‘gq 
*16 Technical Occupations in Radio and Electronics, (being 
TOVISED )) .< scucccecocins *asuac snanzpnsoe PTS ee L43-16 

17 Forge Shop Occupations, 1959).22-=. <= ..ees L43-1759 
18 Tool:and Die Makers, 1959) x7. c.cees eee L43-1859 | 
19: Railway Careers, 1954). .32)..4....3e ee ee L43-1954 
*20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, 1953 

(one: -booklét)...........:<. 6-0: be.sssenee eee: eae L43-2053 
36 Hospital Workers (Other than Professional), 1954........ L43-3654 
*37 Draughtsman;. 1955 72 eee L43-3755 
38 Welder, 1955 4 eet: ae ee L43-3855 
*39 Careers in Home Economics, 1956 \..)....e ee L43-3956 
40 Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing Industry, 

1956 sec. eerectes ie eee ee ee L43-4056 
*41 Careers in Construction: 1957 v2 ee L43-4157 
42 Medical Laboratory Technologist, 1957 .........cccccccee00 L43-4257 
*43° Careers in Meteorology, 1958 209s) eee L43-4358 
44 Teacher, 1959. 1.2.23 Re ee ee ee L43-4459 
45 Physical and Occupational Therapist, 1959 ..............0.0-.. L43-4559 
46 Office Occupations, 1960 ....n0%4:...408 eee L43-4660 


All monographs in the “Canadian Occupations” series are priced at 10 cents per 
copy, with the exception of Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, which is 
25 Sa A discount of 25 per cent is allowed on quantities of 100 or more of the 
same title. 

Send remittance by cheque or money order, made payable to the Receiver 
General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada. 


School guidance counsellors should inquire from their provincial Department 
of Education for supplies. 


FILMSTRIPS 


*The Department of Labour, in collaboration with the National Film Board, 
has prepared a number of occupational filmstrips based on titles in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series. Titles covered to date are indicated by an asterisk. Monographs 
20-25 have been covered in two filmstrips, entitled Careers in Natural Science and 
Careers in the Engineering Profession. 


Filmstrips are priced at $1.50 each and may b h, ati 
Film Board, Box 6100, Montreal. Mee ee aie aie 
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